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AN autobiography: 



CHAPTER I. 

BiKTH AKD PaBENTAQB. 

Vfexs a man's life is written it is expected that something sbonld 
be said of his birth and parentage, however little there may be 
to eay in which any one but himself and his family can t^e an 
interest. I was bom at Bishop- Middleham, in the county of 
Durham, on the 18th October, 1800. It would have been 
pleasant to me to have been high-bom. PleasantneBS to the 
imagination, however, seems to be in these days (perhaps in 
other days too) almost the only advantage of high-birth taken 
in itself and by itaelf. For if by any accident it is stripped of 
the wealth and the rich or powerfol connections with which it is 
commonly attended, it seems to do nothing for a man's worldly 
advancement, and often indeed to be lost sight of. 

It would have been pleasant to me also to have inherited a 
pleasant sounding name. To have a pleasant sound connected 
with one's life at every step of it, is surely no contemptible 
addition to the pleasautneea of life ; and though changing an 
ngly sounding name for a pleasant sounding name is not to be 
approved, because fanciftil changes of name, becoming frequent, 
might occasion public inconveniences, yet, if there were no such 
reason against it, I do not think it would be to be despised 
merely because the motive of it is connected with the fancy and 
the imagination and the love of plea^g sounds. It is now 
readily excused in the case of a man who changes his name for 
an estate, and it is then said that he had " good reasons for it ; " 
meaning, apparently, that if he changes his name from mercenary 
motives there is no fanlt to be fonud with him, whereas if he 
makes the change from motives connected with the im^ination, 
he is more or less despicable. 
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2 AUTOBIOQRAPHT. 

My father, Qeoi^ Taylor (born 6th Jnne, 1772), was tte 
son of George Taylor (bom 1732), who inherited from bis father, 
William Taylor (my great grandfather), the estate of Swinhoe- 
Broomford, in the parish of Eamhorough, in Korthnmberiand. 
It was entailed, bat on my grandfather's eldest son coming of 
age the entail was broken. I am the sole surviving heir in the 
male line of my great grandfather, and a plan of the estate is all 
of it that has eome into my possession. From the plan I leam that 
it consisted of ?17 acres ; and I infer that the status of my great 
grandfather was that of an inconsiderable sqnire. From some 
Latin and other books in iny library in which he had written his 
name, I infer that he waa a not nnedncated squire.* The only 
other thing that I know of him is, that one day when following 
the honnds close at the heels of the hnsband of a lady who was 
said to be the most beantifnl person in the county, the said 
husband's horse fell, and my great grandfather unhappily riding 
over him and kilUng him, was in due season mari-ied to his 
widow. 

Of my forefathers, before the times of my great grandfather, I 
know little or nothing; how long they had been proprietors of 
Swinhoe-Broomford or whence they came. I have heard that 
they came from the other side of the border, under some per- 
secution in the time of John Enox, connected in some way with 
a marriage of one of them with a daughter of a Sir Andrew 
Hume of the Merse, the Chief of a Border Clan, But these 
are merely confused recollections of what was told me when I 
was hardly old enough to receive distinct impressions. Mixed 
blood makes, in my opinion, the best breed ; and I should not be 
sorry to surmise that some proportion of mine may be Scotch ; 
bnt I think my family did not care mnch whence they came or 
from whom. Except once or twice, very early in my childhood, 
I do not remember to have heard it spoken of. 

My grandfather, George Taylor, married (5th May, 1761) 
Hannah, the daughter of Thomas Forster of Lncfcer. All that 
I know abont them, is what I find in a letter of February, 1807, 
to Sir Walter Scott from Robert Surtees, the antiquary and his- 
torian of Durham, who, in giving an account of a search after 

• In ft copy of Floros, which ninet have belonged to a son, fo the name 
" Wm. Tajlur," ia added, " Vir— 1744." Whether he meant tliftt he wbb 
mare of a man than bis tieighbaurs, or anl; Ifaat he had attained the age of 
manhood in the year l?44h I am unable t« lay. 
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BIRTH AND PABENTAGE. 3 

Jacobite ballads, writes : " Much of the above, sneh as it ie, I 
owe to a very intelligent neigbbonr, now a temporary resident in 
this county, wbo haa a hereditary right to be a retailer of 
Jacobite poetry, for hie maternal grandfather, Thomas Forster, 
Esq., of Lncker, a near relative of General Porater, was con- 
demned in 1715, and escaped ont of Newgate by an exchange of 
clothes with bis wife, and afterwards recovered his estates ; and 
Mr. Taylor's paternal ancestor was begot between the donble 
walls of Chillingham Caatle, where his &ther was secreted in 
the Duke of Monmonth's rebellion. Mr. Taylor remembeis that 
his own father, whose estate was at Swinhoe, in Xorthnmberland, 
nsed to maintain an old man in the capacity of writing-master to 
the children, who had been engaged in 1745, and was supposed to 
have been a person of some rank and property. He nsed on 
particular occasions, when tipsy, to sing a I^tin Jacobit« song, 
which lam sorry Taylor does not remember a word of." General 
ForsI er took reftige in Italy, whence he sent to his mother a present 
of a fan, which has come down to me with a memonwdnm of its 
history attached to it. ■ 

With the estate of Swinhoe- Broomford, my grandfather 
inherited a disputed title to an estate of greater valne called 
Lime^e, in Kent, and the lawsuit thereto appertaining, the 
expenses of which brought incnmbiances upon Swinhoe-Broom- 
ford, and these incumbrances increased until the sale of the 
estate after it had come into ray Other's poaseaaion on the death 
of his eldest brother. The sale, which produced J£23,400, did 
little more than pay off the incumbrance a," 

Thna my grandfather, who died before I was bom, had been 
latterly in embarrassed circumstances, and had left Swinhoe to 
live by himself in a lodging in the vill^e of Rothbnry ; utd from 
the silence maintaioed abont him and his separation, iroia. his 
family, I imagine that there mnat have been something amiaa in 
his habits of life. His children, three eena and two daughters, 
went to live with his younger brother John, who had no children 
of hia own, and. wae supposed to be rather rich, having married 
a lady of good fortune, a daughter (if I recollect right) of a 
Sir George Wheler. 

* M; father, writing to me on tbe 30tb Jnlj, 18Z6, to umoQDce the com- 
pletion of the sole, added, " Thank Qod ! — The eetate and the famil; have hoen 
eDcnmbend for a century — to m; knowledge for 40 years — once more, thank 
Ood !" A Hr. Tewart wm tbe pnrcbaser. I bave beard that a oertain 
Ur. Heur; Tajlor has occaped it since. 1£ bo, he niui not (elated to na. 
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4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

This John, mj great uncle, had a house iu Durham. I 
recollect him well; for hie latter years were passed in. my father's 
honse, as my father's early years had been in his. He was the 
leanest man I ever saw, small in the bone and rather tall, the 
spare shaaks ending in gonty ankles, with a refined, bloodless, 
meagre countenance, in which self-sofficiency was in some degree 
tempered by self-respect. He was vain and snpereiliouB, bnt 
there was an ease and repose iu his deportment which gave him 
an air of distinction rather than pretension. I suppose he must 
have had some claims to be considered literary, for tfaere was in 
my father's library, and there ought to be in mine (though I 
cannot find it) a quarto volume of poetry, by a Mr, Percival, 
dedicated to him ; and those of my books in which his name is 
written are rather beyond the range of ordinary reading. The 
manners which prevailed when his were formed, had made cere- 
mony a second nature to him, and he treated us children with 
the same formal politeness as onr elders ; and his compUments 
gained in length and slowness from a distressing impediment 
in his speeuh. He was a man of some acnteness and ability 
(which were of no use to him) ; he was brought up to no pro- 
fession, made no money, and allowed almost everything he had 
to melt away from him. Being childless himself, he gave his 
nephews to understand that there would be a good provision for 
them all at his death, and when it took place the provision 
proved to be very scanty indeed. 

In the meantinie the three boys were sent to a grammar 
school at Witton-le-Wear, whence the two elder went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. My father, the youngest, had bad bad 
health, through which the sight of one eye was lost and that of 
the other impaired, and he was kept at home with his uncle, who 
eonid not be brought to any decision as to what was to be done 
with him. 

At about twenty-three years of age, however, circumstances 
led him to take a decision for himself. He fell in love with 
Eleanor Ashworth, the daughter of an ironmonger in Dnrham. 
I do not know whether provincial tradesmen were more fre- 
quently well educated in those days than in these, or whether 
this ironmonger was exceptional. I have no reason to think that 
his bii'th was above his station, not having heard anything about 
it ; but I believe he was a man of some education ; for I recollect 
to have seen when a boy, a literary correspondence extending 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAOE. 5 

over many years between him tlnd an eminent man of that time, 
Donning (afterwards Lord Aahbnrton) ; and his honite was the 
resort of snch scholars and men of literMj tastes as a cathedral 
town may be supposed to bring together. 

The little I know of my mother (who died whilst I was an 
infant) is derived from some half dozen letters of her's whieh 
have come into my hands. For after her death my father could 
seldom bear to mention her name. I have been told by others 
that she wEis not pretty, bnt that in her looks as well as in her 
ways, she was attractive ; and amongst the letters there are three 
which relate to rejected snits, and one which shows that my 
father's was not snccessfnl at first. The earliest of these is dated 
4th February, 1786, when she mnst have been a very yonng 
girl. It is addressed to a brother in India.* Some extracts 
from it will exhibit the manner of a conrtship and declaration 
by sarprise, eighty or ninety years since ; — 

" This gentleman diaed at Mr. Landell'sf about three nionths 
f^, which was the first of my seeing bim ; and he afterwards, 
at his own request, rode out once or twice with my nncle L. 
I saw very little more of him at Newcastle, bat very nn- 
eipectedly received a visit from him at Durham soon after my 
retnTn. I had fixed the day following to meet my &icnds, the 
Miss jDhnsons, at Blue House ;J 1 mentioned my intention to 
Mr. H., when he immediately proposed accompanying me, as it 
would make bnt a few miles diSerence in his ride to Newcastle. 
This I consented to very readily, and without the remotest sus- 
picion that he meant to show me any particular attention. How 
I. could possibly be so blind is to be sare totally unaccountable, 
unless he administered some stupefying potion to lull my senses 
asleep, which indeed was very likely to operate in his favour. 
However, if this was the case he had not the power of perpetuating 
its effect ; for I was presently roused by his telling me upon the 
road that it was quite immaterial his returning to Newcastle, 
that he thought Blue Honse a very pleasant place and could 
spend a few days there very comfortably. To this proposal 

■ A Caploin AgliwortU, who seenis to have been a man of some nota ; (br 
the ludiHn tu-mj waa then iti a, high state of iliiKontviit, and it was gtud of 
Captniii Ashworth, that he " had but to lift a Snger and he could hare eet the 
Ganges in a flame." I hclieve he wa« aftsrwarda choiSn as a delegate froui 
the army to rcpreaent their grievantea at home. 

t Her uiotlier'9 brollicr. 

X A Beaside hotvL 
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I made some very awkward reply, not knowing how to prevent 
him patting his plans in execntion, and being too anxions to 
extricate myBelf from such a dlBSgreeable sitnation to hit upon 
the right mAhoA of doing it. So we arrived at the end of onr 
jonmey without coming to any explanation. He, however, to my 
great relief left ns that night ; bnt rotnrned again the evening 
following in the midst of a storm of wind and rain that Don 
Qnixote himself would have shuddered to enconnter. To these 
exploits he added various others of the like nature luid tendency, 
too tedious to mention ; but to crown all I heard very soon after 
that he had (with the utmost prudence £ must allow) made 
open declaration and application to Mr. Landell to act as proxy 
for him and woo his niece, having had proof which no man 
could misconatme, that he himself would never have an oppor- 
tunity ; more than this, he had asked and obtained the full 
consent of all his kindred, and I daresay the remotest branches 
of the family held themselves in readiness to pay their oompli* 
mente to their couein elect before I had the slightest intimation 
of what was going forward, an affair of which I sincerely wish 
they had suffered me for ever to remain in the darkest ignorance ; 
for from the first proposal of the connection I have never been 
able to think of it without utter repugnance and a degree of 
horror which can only be imf^ined by those who have ex- 
perienced a similar situation, and who, &om the dread of bitter 
misery have been reduced to the' sad obligation of rejecting the 
advice and solicitation of their best and most esteemed friends. 
I must talk seriously and rationally to you now ; I have been 
in a wonderftU merry mood when I wrote the above, or I never 
could have treated a matter bo lightly which has been the cause 
of so much heaviness to me ; for in truth no neglected maiden 
ever sighed so deeply for an admirer as I have sighed for 

neglect from mine." " Many will tell me 

that perfection is not to be found in mortals, and that I must 
take the bad with the good, and snch-like pretty stories ; but 
though I am neither fool enough nor wise enough to expect an 
Addison or a Johnson, much leas a Locke or a Newton, yet if I 
do make an engagement of such im.portance, I expect a man that 
has sense enough to discern right from wrong, who will not 
contradict me when I am in the right and caress me when I am 
in the wrong, and with whom I can spend a winter evening by 
my fireside without gaping till I am in danger of getting a 
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BIKTB AND PARENTAQE. 7 

lock'd jaw. I have eaid more of this affitir than I at firat 
intended ; bat I wished to Tiadicate to yoa, and to all those who 
kindly interest themBelTea in my welfare, my reftisal of an offer 
which certainly had many advantages, and particularly locrfttiva 
ones. My nncle has behaved to me in the handsomeat manner, 
which I shall cTer hold in gratofal remembrance ; and it is need- 
less to tell yon that my deajr mother at leaat equalled him in 
affectionate compliance with my wiahes. Only my brother" [not 
the Indian brother] " has urged it with a degree of eameetnesa 
very distressing indeed to me, who have always looked up to 
him as the most able director of all my actions ; bat he has at 
last desisted &om persaading me to a step the very idea of which 
is repngnant to every feeling of my heart." 

The next of the three letters has no date of the year, bat from 
the changed hand- writing and the less redundant diction, I have 
no donbt it belonged to a more mature period of girlhood. It ia 
a common- place specimen of civil and eonaiderate rejection : — 

" Dear Sir, — I received yours of the 18th only yesterday, 
which gave me pain in proportion to tha regret I mast ever fe^ 
in disappointing the wishes of any one whom I believe to have 
a regard for me. Many reasons, which I think it both useless 
and improper to eommnnicate, determine me to request that yoa 
will think no more on the snbject of yonr letter. The anion you 
solicit never can take place ; bnt I sincerely wish you a much 
greater degree of happiness than it coald possibly have afforded. 
I remain, &c., ^c." 

Bnt this not having been enough, and some answer having 
been returned to it which seams to have given her ofFence, there 
follows a rejoinder which is more peremptory, and, indeed, some- 
what severe : — 

" Dear Sir, I must once more give you my most serions 
aasursnee that the reasons which dictated my answer to yoar 
letter of the 18th are equally solid and nnanawerable. It seems 
to me next to impossible that I should ever change my senti- 
ments : therefore yon may judge how far it is worth yoar while 
to give yourself any farflier troable about it. Pei^aniary con- 
sideniitions, you may rely upon it, have no influence in my 
present determination. Tear prospects of preferment appear to 
me extremely promising; bat were yoa Bishop of Durham, my 
resolution would remain tlte same. However, yoa will remember 
that I never told you I had made any vow against matrimony ; 
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8 AtrrOBlOQKAPHY. 

for, in fact, I should be heartily aahamed of doing anytfaing so 
absurd. I troBt I shall, on every important occasion, be enabled 
to parsue the best direction my Jadgment aball afford and make 
no TowB or protestations abont the matter. Forgive me if I tell 
yon, yoiir vowa are made with a degree of rasbnesB that might 
justify a diatmst of their performance. Is it either pmdent or 
rational to ventnre to involve yonrself in a connection for life 
with a woman whose character and diapoBttions yon can only^be 
acqnaiated with from hearsay? Ton have had the good Inck 
to escape for onfie ; but let me warn you against such desperate 
proceedings in fntnre ; for, believe me, no woman worth a farthing 
will set any value on an opinion that rests on such very slender 
fonndations. I am, &c., &c." 

Sometime in or beforel794 my father's conrtship had began; 
but with doubtful prospects. She had suffered from a dis- 
appointment of the particulars of which I know nothing.* She 
had returned my father's affection in a measure, bnt not in full ; 
she at first avowedly preferred the happiness and wishes of her 
motber and her brother, Captain Ashworth, to his ; and if her 
brother had been prepared to give up his Indian career, she 
would have elected to make a borne for him rather than to marry. 
Bnt ber brother was vacillating and seemed likely to decide 
upon returning to India, and she wrote to explain her sentimeutB 

" To be once more leA without a single friend on whom we 
bad any claim for aid or protection — the wretchedness in which 
the accident of a moment had ao lately overnhelmed me fresh in 
my recollection— my mother's very slow if not precarious re- 
covery—together with many other circumstances of inferior 
distress, threw a deeper shade of despondency over my mind 
than I think I ever before experienced. Mr. T.'s sitnation and 
the probable consequences of his regard for me (the strength 
of which I have no more doubt of than I have of mine for him), 
were no small aggravation of jay anxiety. Bnt great as my 
affection for him is, it is not yet equal to that I feel for you 
and my mother ; and therefore, much as I would encounter for 
him myself, I cannot purchase his happiness at the expense 
of yours. Your offer of pecuniary assistance I was not nn- 



* I bare Mud I imoui nothing. I boliere her attachment hud been t 
n nntbor, then of lonie celebrity and not ;et altogether forgutten. 
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BIRTH AND PABENTAQK. 9 

prepared for, my dearest John. I know there ia nothing kind 
and afiectionate that yon would not do for me ; and if yon conld 
afford it I would accept it ae thankfully as I wonid the power of 
contributing to your comfort in a, similar way ; bat if our scheme 
cannot beprndently accompliehed without that, I will never 
proceed one step farther in it." 

On the 30th September, 1794, however, she writes to my 
father in terms of encouragement, though still inconclnsively ; 
for, after expreBeing ardent feelings of friendship, she proceeds 
that she will not presume to say how far her sentiments may 
hereafter change or how far her iiitnre conduct may be !a 
opposition to what she now thinks and feels : — 

" I have seen ingratitude, perfidy, and inconsistency carried 
to an extent that had never before entered my imagination; 
and though the wounds this discovery made can never be 
healed and are ready to fly open on all occasions, yet such 
was my confidence in the hononr and integrity of those who 
inflicted them, that I have disputed my own ever since the 
failure of theirs. That yon will form fntnre attachments equally 
strong with that which engrosses yon now, believe me, it is irra- 
tional to doubt ; possibly still stronger, for yon have time enough 
to look about yon for an entire and unbroken heart, which, what- 
ever your prejudices may be, yon certainly onght to prize more 
than one which has been torn int<) ten thousand pieces." 

She probably came to a decision in the following year ; and 
my father, having then to look abont for the means of marrying 
and maintaining a &mily, put himself in pupilage for a year to 
one of the foremost farmers of those days, and then took a &mi at 
Bishop- Middleham (a few miles from Durham), whence, on the 
23rd April, 1797, my mother writes to a sister-in-law to announce 
her arrival, after having been married that morning. There are 
two letters from the same place,—" the sweetest place under the 
snn, or above it either," — in the latter of which, dated 18th 
October, 1797, she writes to Captain Asbworth, — "Since the 
23rd April, there has been a charm spread over the whole of my 
eiistence which I might in vain attempt to describe." 

But before I pass to her married life, I will transcribe a letter 
in a lighter vein, which, thongh not dated, must belong fo the 
period of her girlhood. 

" Ton play the termagant so prettily, that I verily believe 
you have had a lesson &om Nature ; and if all her scholars were 
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not adepts, I ehonld give Iier great credit for yonr proGcieacy. 
But all the actora of the old school were equally QOrrect and 
particalarly remctrlcable for that inimitable chastity of ezpreseion 
of which yon have given so finished a specimen. And bo yon 
wonld have me live and die at Newcastle ! leave my country 
and my frienda to— sit, as Miss Wilson says, ' playing at being 
agreeable,' with half a dozen 'Virgin Antomatons,' who hail the 
honr of enlaxgement as if it were the period of hamac misery and 
the dawn of fatnre bliss. The variety and animation of a 
convent, I dareeay, are nothing compared to this. Bnt I will 
not be Bo ill-bred as to say I like Dnrham better than Kewcastle 
while yea are in it ; thoagh, npon my hononr and tmth, I shoald 
if yoa were here. The perpetual hnrlj-bnrly of the place dis- 
tracts me and the incessant visitors and visiting* disturb my 
peace of mind. To be obliged to be (Jwayg witty, amiable, and 
good-hamoared, when, perhaps, I would oft«zi choose to be eolky, 
peevish, and disagreeable ; to smile, admire, and look gay, when, 
perbaps, I had rather cry, sleep, or sit looking at the figures in 
the fire; to have one's thoughts and ooontenance far ever in fall 
drees, powdered and perfumed, ready for the necessities of the 
moment, — are duties that I was never bom to perform. Yon 
know I can be extremely agreeable with you for an hoar, and 
patient enough with other people for a Utile time. Bnt is there 
any such- thing as eternal happiness ? Serionsly now, my dear 
girl, what do you think of everlasting happiness P I can conceive 
iTappiuess to be exquisite and perfect beyond all espression — 
everything in kind and degree, — bnt in duration, — alas ! not nn- 
limited. We can so much more easily comprehend the existence 
of everlasting pain than of everlasting pleasure ! and for this sad 
reason — that all plHasnre that we know of, inevitably becomes 
pain, but pain never becomes pleasure." 

Daring the short term of their married life my father and 
mother eeem to have been seldom separated ; bnt once, in 1798, 
my father rode np to London, and some letters which then 
passed between them still exist. They are expressive of devoted 
attachment on the part of both, and portions of them are curious 
as esemplifying the enthusiasm on one side and the hostility on 
others, which was then folt for Godwin, author of " Political 
Justice," " Caleb Williams," &e., and his wife Mary, {bom 
Wolstonecraft), authoress of "the Rights of Women," and 
" Letters from Sweden," who had then lately died, after giving 
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birth to another Maiy (afterwards married to Percy Bysshe 
SheUey). My mother writes (27 May, 1798) :— 

"I am mistaking B. more and more every day. I spoke of 
him yesterday as the disciple of Godwin; and to my utter 
astonishmeat Godwin seems to be the object of his thorough 
contempt. Miss A. is-miid and tender incomparisoii. Yester- 
day afternoon I was observing to b'^^* that I had neyer heard 
him speak of Godwin and Maty and asked what he thonght of 
their last publications. He said he had never read them, bat 
nnderstood that the memoir was a pitifnl piece of biography. 
Peggy and I were Hpeechleas, — both, I believe, from onntterable 
vexation. However we soon recovered, and attacked B. less 
temp^^tflly, perhaps, than became the sober voice of candid 
criticism. Bnt, npon my word, Moyse's criticism on Hartley 
was little less provoking. He gave ns several little paltry hear* 
say anecdotes of G., such as hia calling his wife ' the other 
party,' hia observation on her declaring in his arms that she 
was in heaven, &c., which certainly, abstracted &om the over- 
powering evidence of all his writings, and above all of the 
simple narrative of his ovm feelings and conduct towards Mary, 
must excite the idea of that priggistmeBS, coldness and pedantry 
which B. conceives to be the leading featnrea of his character. 
Bnt that man who can call the lover, husband, and biographer of 
Mary a cold-hearted pedant, must be himself an impenetrable 
stone. And B. has read the memoirs without retracting, — with* 
outindeed ever mentioning the subject to Peggy or me,— ^nd as I 
saw he conid read it without feeling a momentary inspiration of 
the candour and feeling it exhibits, I have done with him. He 
is indalging himself in visions of fkme and celebrity which will 
never be realized. He says he had ratlier be eminently bad 
than not eminent at all. I did not hear him say it, but P^^y 
did. What a monstrous o^pring of vamby such an idea is ! 
What other embryoes of deformity be may be hatching besides, 
God only knows." 

And in a subsequent letter (1 June, 1798) she recurs to the 
subject. 

" So yon, really have seen Godwin and had little Mary in 
your arms 1 the only ofispring of a union that will certainly be 
matchless in the present generation. Poor Godwin! what a 
melancholy tinge must all itfi in&nt sportiveness assome in his 
eyes. Fenwick has been reading Mary's letters to Imlay, and 
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he says if he had 150 wives and were in love with 150 more, h^ 

must atill be in love with her." " I£ yoo. do 

iiot remember every word you bear Godwin utter, woe be to 

I believe my father's ride of between two and three hundred 
miles to London was chiefly with a' view to make Grodwin's ac- 
quaintance. He was then supposed by a large party in the 
country to be apoHtioal philosopher who had achieved imperish- 
able renown. His two large volumes sleep on my shelves, and 
written in the fly-leaf in the hand of one of my uncles is, " Hoc 
nescire nefae." If so, the last two have been nefai'ions generations. 
This fast fading of literary celebrities would be melancholy, were 
it not that transitory admirations give birth to permanent results, 
and he who strongly affects hia own generation, must, through 
it, aSect those that follow, though his work and his name be 
forgotten. 

Of my mother nothing remains to be said, for I was cut off 
from the knowledge of her by her early death. And as there is 
but. one more of her letters left, so much of it as is characteristic 
shall take its place here. It is addressed to the lady who 
twenty years later became my father's second wife : — 

" My dear Miss Mills, 

" It is scarcely possible that yon could 

ever come inconveniently to us, even though we knew nothing of 
yonr intention, and you might perhaps often come much more 
conveniently to yourself without the delay of writing. As I 
now sit by my own fireside from one century to another," [the 
letter is dated in the first month of the new century, 10 Jaouary, 
1800,] " I am more desirous than ever to render it &a acceptable 
as possible to those I love, that I may not degenerate into a mere 
cricket and fatigue George's delicate ear with my monotonous 
notes, I wish you had seen Mrs. Tomer. I have seldom seen 
a mind so masculine joined to manners so pleasing ; I will not 
say feminine ; for her manners, like her opinions, are -eiclnsively 
her own, and would disdain to fashion themselves in the same 
mould that has served the purpose of"thousands before her. Yet 
she is free from all whimsical singularity ; and when she does 
difler from the rest of her species, it almost uniformly seems to 
proceed from, that most interesting of all sources, originality of 
thought. She is also completely free from parade or ostentation 
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of any kind, and never seems to thinlc herself at all above the 
level of hnman nature. Yet I do not think she has the bent 
opinion of hnmaa natare ; bat her minute acquaintance with it 
Beems to have rendered ber invulnerable to sarprise, aad the 
Btrangest vagary that could enter into the mind of man noald 
be to her very mneh a thing of conrse. Why this character, with 
all its excellencies and snperiority, has excited in me admiration 
rather than affection, I do not yet venture to determine ; becanse 
I am afraid the canse rested solely In me, and I feel rather in- 
clined to sneak off from the investigation of it. Certain it is 
that if in one hour I was led to respect the moderation which 
taaght her to censure without acrimony, in the next I was chilled 
by the coolness which allowed her to praise without enthaaiasm. 
But I have not time to add more. 

" Very affectionately yours, 

" E. Taylor." 

The sentence she added last is an echo, which no one can 
mistake, of the Johnsonian cadence ; and I believe she had been 
personally acquainted with Dr. Johnson. He had drunk tea 
(some two dozen caps) with her mother ; on which great occasion 
her aont had incurred everlasting ignominy by leaving the doctor 
and going to a dance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOTHOOD. 

Anno Dom. 1800-21. Anno ^i. 1-21. 

As I have said, it waa whilst I was an infant in arms that my 
motter died. My father who had by that time removed to 
St. Helens Ancklaxid in the same coanty, where he had taken 
aoother farm, pnrsDed hie farming operations on a large scale 
and with more or lees activity for aboat 18 years (i.e. so long as 
times were prosperons), dividing hia time between business and 
literature. 

I have said little of my father hitherto, and it is time 
that I should give some account of him. If I have any diffi- 
culty in doing so, it is the reverse of that which I have met 
with in the case of my mother. Her I never knew. Of him 
my knowledge is so inward and accustomed as hardly to lend 
itself to an objective view ; for, of coarse, it crept upon me in- 
sensibly, growing with my growth ; and the image of him waa 
never at any one moment presented to me in its totality as 
something fresh and new : and there is the farther difficulty 
that vrere I to describe him in general terms I should seem to be 
Bimply reproducing tbe model virtuous man of a fiction, who is 
proverbially uninteresting ; I should describe him as good, just, 
generous, true, affectionate, pore-bearted : and when I attempt 
to individualise, I find nothing to say except that he was 
habitually, though not invariably, grave and reserved ; that his 
abilities, though not pre-eminent in any single kind, were re- 
markable for the many kinds in which they excelled, and taken 
along with his unceasing industry, if he had had as much love 
of distinction as of knowledge, would probably have made him 
eminent in his day and generation. 

But he had no love of distinction ; rather, I think, a pre- 
n,,,-,-,--,;, Google 
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ferenoe for obsoarity and retiremeDt ; and this preyailed so far 
as to withdnin bim from sooietj bb well as from publicity; and 
as, (or the last thirty years of his life, his wife was tlie only 
inmat^ of hie hoaBe and he had no daughter and only one sarrlT- 
ing Bon, be lived too exclnsively with bis books, and hia relations 
with his fellow- ereatnpea were more limited than is desirable for 
any man. I may add that he did not read mankind with either 
the same interest or the same discemmont with which he read 
boobs. He was open handed and nnsnspicionB, and had there 
not been a more penetrating judgment within reach to restnun 
him, he would probably have lent and lost and given away every- 
thing that belonged to him. He had a lively appreciation of 
wit, without having any of hia own ; and though somewhat 
taciturn and not brilliant in oonversation, he was able and 
effective when he did take a part in it, and he left lasting im- 
pressions even on some whose acquaintance with bim was but 
casual and short. In a letter of Souihey's he is said to be 
" more like an ancient Roman than any other person it bad ever 
been his fortune to know," and I find amongst my letters to him 
in 1833, one describing the impression he had made many years 
before, after, as far as I am aware, only a short acquaintance : — 

" I met with your old friend, Sir John Sebright, the other day. 
I did not quite know him by sight, though I soon made a guess 
after we hod been talking for awhile, and I led bim on by 
degrees to farming and farmers, and in ba.lf an hour's time he 
began to suspect me, and when the ^clairciasement took place, I 
assure yon that I never saw an old gentleman burst into a finer 
fit of enthusiasm. He started from his seat and said that If I was 
your son, then I was the son of the man in the world for 
whom he had the greatest respect and admiration, and after (as 
the Americans say) 'a pretty-considerable-damned-long' esposi- 
tion of yonr very great merits, be said he had been talking of you 
and praising yon for twenty years, and he hoped that on your 
acooont I would allow bim the liberty of asking me to pnt him 
down in the list of my friends. He concluded with an invitation 
to his place in Hertfordshire, which I told him I should be 
delighted to accept when leisure served, and a request that when 
I wrote to you I would convey to yon the expression of his 
respect and regard in the strongest langn^e that I could find. 
He seems to have about the same impression of the depth of 
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your leammg and the extent of yonr infoi-matioii that ib« 
etndent had of that of Dr. Faastos, when he came to learn from 

" What was aod ia in heaven and earth 
From chaOB and crestion's birth," 

and I daresay he is pei^naded that I have learned nothing less 
from yon, and that I am to turn out a very agreeable and 
instructive acquaintance accordingly. When he finds the 
backets coming np empty, I shall bave great difficnlty in explain- 
ing how it conies that my father's son is not a^nauated with 
everything that wae and ia." 

In my father's youth I believe bis anima) spirits ran high, 
and it may have been easy for bim to make friends ; but there 
must have been something very oongenial to bim in Sir J. 
Sebright, to bave brought out on short notice the powere of 
pleasing thus indicated. For after my mother's death a deep 
and somewhat severe melancholy took possession of hira, and I 
do not think that be was ever a^ain happy till his second 
marriage, when he was nearly forty- seven years of age. 

It was under this cloud that my boyhood was passed. 
Domestic affections had been and were all in all to him. He bad 
strong opinions in favour of home education, and he edncated 
his three hoys himself. With my elder brothers his task vras 
easy, for they had extraordinary gifts and powers. But with me 
it was otherwise. My mind was slow and languid, and the 
faculty of acquisition was sadly defective. Perhaps, too, my 
father made a mistake in attempting to combine the reading he 
desired for himself with tuition of me. He could do so well 
enough with my eldest brother, amongst whose boyish MSS. 
(he died at 20 years of age, in the scune week with my other 
brother) I find versified translations from Lucan, Statins, and 
Silins Italicus, indicating that the beaten track of tuition had 
been left far behind: but the path into which my stumbling 
steps were turned was perhaps the most ardnons that could have 
been found for a lazy boy of twelve or thirteen. I have a painful 
recollection of my struggles as I passed through the history, the 
annals, the " Do Moribus Giermanomm," and the " Vita Agri- 
colte " of Tacitus, at about that age ; understanding aa much aa 
I was compelled to nnderstand and no more. Whether it was 
that my father was led by my difficulties t« form alow estimate 
of my abilities, or that he fonnd (as he well might) the task of 
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teaching me intolerable, he did not attempt to teach me Qreek ; 
and as I bad taken a fancy to the sea (without knowing any- 
thing abont it) he fell in with my wisheB bo far as to let me 
take a year of it on trial ; after which, if I were minded to parsne 
it, I might. 

Accordingly, I was entered in April, \814-,- being then IZ^ 
years of age, as a midshipman on board the Elephant (7i), 
Captain AnBtin (poBBibly the same officer who is now (1865) 
Admiral of the fleet, and if so, I shonld like to see him again, 
for I admired him in 1814). My father, on returning to the Inn 
at Portsmonth after having left me on board the Elephant, 
took up a pocket edition of the Sylvra of Statins, which be 
had brought with him, and very strangely came upon this 
passage: — 

" Oraode tno TaTumqne dmniu. Heptane, pKitbndo 
Deporitnm. Juvenig dabiie committitor alno 
Metiiu, atque animn ptirtein super Esqaora nortra 
M^orero tranrferre parat. Profarte benigna 
8iden, rt anteiiDffi gcmiDO caneidite corna 
4EbaIii JVatrei : TobU pontiuqQe, poliuqua 
Laoest: lliacn longe nimbosa Boram 
Astra ftigate, precor, tfltoqne eidudite caih."* 
Lib. a, i, S. 

He noted the date and the circnmstances in the margin of the 
volnme, and added " Sortes Virgilianse ! " The Elephant was 
paid oS in a fortnight, and I was tranefcrred to a troop Bhip, in 
which I made a voyage to Qaebec; and then to a frigate. I 
applied to be allowed to join an expedition againet Long Island 
to which Bome of my messmates were drafted off; but my 
Captain had probably reasons of his own for refusing the 
application. He had, or ongbt to have had, moneys in bis 
hands, placed there by my &ther for my use, which it afterwarda 
appeared were not easily producible. Whatever was the motive, 
he choBe to take me home with him ; and of my service in the 
navy, which lasted Icbb than a year, I remember but little. 

* Neptane, to tbee and b> th; depths we giTs 
A precioiiB trust, the life wberein we live. 
Metias, oar boj, embarks, and, dabioiu, we 
Send of our soul the better half to sea. 
QSbaliau brothers, on eadi jaid-ann ai't; 
B; beams of yonrs let sea and sky be lit ; 
And Irom Heaven's whole circnmrereiice chase afar 
Yoar cloudy Trojsu iter's stormy star. 
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If I had been a lazy boy at home, 1 was not less so at sea. 
Tarning out for the second or third night watch, was a tronble 
to my fleah. I never once went np the rigging, — a fact which 
speatca as ill for the discipline of the ship as for my spirit of 
enterprise. I recollect mentioning it one evening when I was 
On a visit to Lockhart at Chiefswood, in the presence of a brown, 
brawny giant of a Sea-Captain (Fergason by name). He tifted 
up and leant back his neck and head to their ntmost stretch as 
he sat, Faising his hands high in the air, which then descended 
npon hJB knees with a lond repercnssion. Lockhart observed, 
*'That clearly means, 'smite my timbers.' " 

The tmth is that my health had always been of the languid 
kind ; my life at home had been somewhat gloomy and dreary, 
bat never Foagb ; the messmates with whom I was now thrown 
seemed to me a set of abominable blackgnarde and bailies ; (one 
of them, who was about to join another ship, took the oppor- 
tunity of stealing' my dirk, my books, and some of my linen, 
which I afterwards recovered} ; the food was nothing bat hard 
biecnite, sometimes maggoty, and salt beef or salt pork ; fonr 
bonrs of the night as well as of the day were to be spent on the, 
quarter deck in all weathers ; and before the year of trial was 
out, I was so ill that I was unable to walk. Luckily, at this 
time, my ship arrived in English waters ; and as the war had 
then come to an end, I had no difficulty (or ought to have bad 
none, for my Captain threw some needless ones in my way) in 
obtaining my discharge from the navy. It is dated 5th 
December, 1814, and gives me a good character. 

I retnmed home and remained there for about two years ; 
but I do not remember that niy father resumed in any methodical 
way the task of teaching me, though no doubt he guided and 
supervised my studies ; and thna I regard myself as, after my 
thirteenth year, in a great measnre self-educated; with the 
advantage, however, of a good library, and a house in which 
literature and knowledge were considered along with the domestic 
virtues and affections, all that it was worth while to live for. 

It was a house in which the face of a stranger was rarely 
seen and diversions were almost unknown. The clergyman of 
the pariah was the only neighbour who had any pretension to be 
an educated man ; and his pretensions must have been of a 
humble order ; for I remember that, though he himself came to 
tho front door when he had any business with my father, his 
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wife and daughters came to the back door. Such was the 
position -which was Bometimes held by a parson in the North of 
England fifty or sixty years ago.* 

The house, too, was a silent hoose. So that, except the dog, 
who was my chief companion, and the pony, with whom alao I 
was in iamUiar relations, reading was the only resource for me. 
There were a very few novels, — Sir Charles Qrandiaon and Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, Cecilia and Evelina, the Old Manor Uonse, and 
Caroline de LichSeld, a French novel by Mme. De Montolien, 
— all of which I read again and again ; — also translations of 
German dramas, — the Bobbers, Don Carlos, Connt E^enigsmark, 
Benyowski, The Stranger, and others, — which charmed me as 
mnch ;— and poetry — Sonthey's, Coleridge's, Scott's, Campbell's, 
J. Montgomery's, and at last Byron's, — very dear to me all of it. 
I read EncUd, too, with some interest ; and tried Bridge's Conic 
Sections, bat I could make nothing of that ; and Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, and Paley's Theology, Evidences of Christianity, and 
Moral FhiloBophy, and Cavallo's Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
and in metaphysics the works of Locke and Hartley. What other 
books I read at that time I know not. I should think not very 
many. I was still lazy, and I lonnged a good deal of my time 
away in the honaes of the farm servants aad in the stables ; and 
indeed my favourite place for reading was nestling amongst the 
hay in the hay loft. 

An intelligent boy, however, will not be the worse for some 
intercourse with the peasajits of the north of England. Their 
language has (or had then) mnch of the force and significance 
which is found in that of the Scotch peasantry, as given ia 
Sir W. Scott's novels. "Is that ye?" I recollect one man 
saying, and the other answering, "Ay, a' that's left o' me. I'm 
just an anld ' has been.' " Such forms of speech were probably 
traditional or current, and not the invention of those from whom 
I heard them ; but they belong to a superior race, " I've for- 
gotten mair na' he ever knew," is another that I recollect, as the 
form in which one of my father's farm-servants asserted his 
superiority to another. "He has not only mair lair " (lore, learn- 
ing) " than another man, but he has a gift wi't," was the same 
man's panegyric upon my father. " What ! are ye there, Molly ? " 
I, heard a man say once to a very old woman whom he had pro- 
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bably not met for a long time, and she answered, — " Aye, I ttimlc 
God Almighty's forgotten me." They were a people whom it 
was not unprofitable to mix with and talk to ; thongh it was from 
idleness, and not for profit, that I did it. 

Once a year a breeze and a sunbeam penetrated into these 
recesses. My father had faad a friend (a relation, I believe, 
though a distant one) of the name of Davison, mocb older than 
himself, an accomplished man who had travelled in the East, had 
been British Consul at Nice, had come home, married, and died, 
leaving a widow with the remains of great beauty, and fonr 
danghters, one of whom waa brilliantly pretty, and all of whom 
were attractive (in one way or another and more or less), from 
simplicity and gracefalness of manner, brightness, singleness and 
Baliency of character, softness, and an nncnltivated refinement. 
X can barely recollect the father. Probably I should not have 
recollected him at all bat for his pigtail — one of the laet snr- 
vivors, I suppose, of the latest generation of pigtails. The only 
memorial of him which I possess is a caricature which has no 
other relation to him than that of having been sent to him in a 
letter from a certain Major SkeUy, who was serving in India and 
had been contemplating a retirement, the joys of which are repre- 
sented in the caricature. It is worth preserving, and wUl be 
found on the other side;* thongh this sort of "jeu d'eeprit" 
scribbled in a familiar letter, may feel some surprise at coming to 
light in another century. Once a year the widow and the fonr 
firesh, pleasant, and graceful daughters came to spend a few mid- 
Bommer weeks at the HaJl at St. Helen's Auckland, or "the 
Tfunnery," as it waa sometimes called ; for the last occupants 
had been an abbess and a sisterhood of nuns, driven from 
France by the revolution. It was a large, old, rambling hottse, 
formerly a seat of the Eden family, of which one 'range was 
Elizabethan, or perhaps of earlier date, low, with diamond pane 
windows ; and at the end of this had been o-ected a less antique 
block of building, probably not 100 years old, from which pro- 
ceeded on one side a still more recent offset. The house had 
clumps of large timber trees on both sides of it, and pastures 
divided by a sunk fence in front to give the efTect of a park. 

The house and its trees made the only picturesque feature in 
the tract in which it stood, which was fiat and uninteresting, I see 

• Not however in Uie voflet now privBtely printed. 
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it now in all itB bUnkneae, as I used to see it wben it occaaiosallf 
became my &aty to accompany my met^re and solemn grand- 
nncle in his slow rides. It was a dall aitaation and a dnll life, 
and I was oonstitntionally deficient in animal spirits. But the 
annoal visit of tbe four freab girls came tbrongh the olonds like 
the chariot of Aurora. " I was never earegsed but by them. 

By this time — 1815 or 1816 — the prosperona times for farm- 
ing had come to an end, and my father gave it up ; and finding 
himself no richer than when he began, it became necessary that 
he shoald look about for some means of providing for his sods. 

His farming avocations had brought him acqaainted with a 
mach more ardent agricnltnrist than himself, who was also a 
politician in office, Mr. Arbnthnot, best known as tbe Mend of 
the Dake of Wellington, and at this time Secretary to the 
Treasury in Lord Liverpool's Government. My father's inter- 
coarse with him was almost entirely by correspondence, tfaongh 
he once paid ns a visit at St. Helen's Qall, where strangers were 
so rarely seen and courtiers never but this once. He seemed, 
however, to have a regard for my fetter, and when a provision 
was wanted for my brother George and myself, now 17 and 
16 years of age, he gave na clerkships, the one in the Audit 
Office, and tbe other in a Department, then called the Store- 
keeper-General's, three or four years afterwards reduced and 
consolidated with the Commissariat branch of the Treasury and 
with the Ordnance Department. Thia took George and myself 
to London ; and WUliam, being intended for a Doctor, was there 
already; attending the hospitals. We all lived together for a 
short time in lodgings in Carey Street, Lincohi'a Inn Fields ; 
and there we all tt^ether caught typhus fever, of which William 
and George died within a fortnight. T had it bat sligbtly. 

My father bore the blow as he might. From that time forth 
hia right hand shook, and for many yeara he was unable to 
write without using a mechanical contrivance for steadying it. 
He was devotedly attsiched to us all three ; but his literary and 
intellectual pride had been in my brothers. 

The elder of them had jnst completed bis twentieth year ; the 
other was in bis nineteenth. Both bad writtea much poetry in 
the various manners in which boys write before their own is 
finally formed. 

It was precisely in the twenty years covered by their lives 
thait poetry in England was changing its mood. My father's 
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(he wrote not a little, and there is some extant of his eldest 
brother's also) waa of the kind cnltivated in the eighteenth 
century, — ethical and didactic. That of his sons was imaginative 
and romantic. %. 

George seems to have had a turn for niathentatics and me- 
chanics, ae well as for poetry, I recollect the roars of laughter 
in which some one indulged on inspecting an abortive attempt 
of hia, when a very young boy, to produce the notes of the gamut 
from an (Eolian harp, by keys and stops and two p^ra of forge 
hellowa borrowed from the village blacksmith, and wooden 
conduits or pipes to convey the air ; and in 1816 I find hia father 
reproving him for " applying hia mathematics bo such nonsense 
as a machine for shuffling cards." Both brothei^ were addicted 
to mnaic ; and the elder in a letter to the younger (November, 
1816), speaking of a meeting with his Newfoundland dog, after 
a long separation, says : " Fag and I had a most joyful meeting ; 
if the geiiiua that invented the tune of ' Caller Herrings,' from 
the women crying them, had been present, what a fine, wild, 
jovial air he might have composed." 

Aitcr the death of my brothers, I lived alone, in lodgings in 
London (where I had scarcely a friend or acquaintance), till 
1820, when I was sent to the head-qua*^ra of the Windward 
and Leeward Island Command at Barbadoes; and after a few 
months of service there, the absorption of the Department to 
which I belonged being accomplished, I lost my employment and 
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CHAPTER ni. 

EtBLY MiHHOODATWiTTONHALt — TNFLtraNCE Of »T aTEP-MOTHKB, 

OF Miaa Fbnwick, akd op Socthby — Firbt Appearance in 
Peint. 

Jjwt. Doth. 1821-23. Ann. JBtai. 21-23. 

Shoktli before I had gone abroad, mj father, then 16 years old, 
had married (14th November, 1818) a lady of about the same 
age, to whom he had long been attached, and had removed from 
St. Helen's Auckland to a small house near the east coast, about 
half way between Newc&stle and Sunderland ; whence again, in 
about a year, he removed to Witton-le-Wear, the village where 
he bad been at school ; and there he remained till bis death, 
thirty-two years afterwards. 

It has been my fortune throughout life to be connected, by 
relationship, marriage, and friendship, with remarkable women. 
I anppose my stepmother had faults like other people ; but I never 
coald find ont what they were. She was gentle and affectionate, 
and yet firm and strong ; deeply religious and wholly unworldly. 
She was— 

" true as truth's aimplidty. 
And simple aa the infancy of Trotb." 

She had read well, though not widely; and she was wise; — 
perhaps all the wiser for not having addicted herself to thinking 
thoaghte, or thinking for thinking's sake, or for the sense of 
intellectual power, — a prootioe by which intellectual ambition is 
apt to^ 



Unperplexed by aims or efforts of this kind, but regarding with 
a singular intellectual acuteness what life and observation pre- 
sented, she had a direct and nndistnrbed insight into human 
natures and a jost and penetrating judgment. And to her other 
gifts there was added what, when I first came to live with her, 
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made her Bodetf especially ploaaant to me, — a lively wit and a 
keen BBDse of the ridiculotis. 

Something lively waa much wanted at Witton Hall. The 
stranger within the gates was BB seldom seen there as he had 
been at St. Helen's Anctland. The house was dark and gloomy, 
— an old, square, ivy-covered border tower, with walls so thick 
that light and sunshine had their own difficulties. I remember 
that a sprig of ivy had worked its way inwards and was sprooting 
in a comer of the drawing-room ; and writyig in after years, when 
my father and mother had been from home and had gone back to 
"what they call their nest," I said it reminded me of Words- 
worth's 

" desert«d bird's neat filled with snow. 
Left in a biub of leafleas (^lanUne." 

The companionship of my step-mother waa to some extent a 
snhstitnte for society from without and for sunshine and light ; 
bnt it could not altogether dispel the gloom. And, indeed, 
though intellectually bright, she was not of a very cteerftil or 
hopefnl iemperament. Her views of life were rather melancholy ; 
and bnt that she regarded this life as of small account, she would 
not have been happy in it. I hardly think she waa happy ; 
serene rather, and resigned. My father's religions opinions, 
though not sectarian, were peculiar, and fell short of what satis- 
fied her. Devoted as he waa to her, ahe made little impression 
upon him in this point ; and her imperturbable temper and 
religious acquiescence, which gave her a sort of even content- 
ment under all other circumstances of life, did not save her from 
aniiety as to this. It was not, therefore, any buoyancy or 
Bprightlinesa of animal spirits in her, but rather wit and the easy 
and lively action of a strong intellect, at once acate, direct and 
simple, together with udent affections, never expressed but 
never to be doubted, which gave some warmth and animation 
even to Witton Hall. 

Keverthelees, my health, not at any time vigorona or com- 
fortable, suffered from the unsunned, unaired honse ; and still 
more, perhaps, from the want of active employment and the 
monotony of the life. I read with some diligence but with little 
appetite. I desired to be well informed, and whether at Witton 
or elsewhere I was in the habit of setting myself tasks. At an 
earlier period I had made translations of the " De Moribus Oerma- 
norum " ofTacitns, andof some cantos of the "Orlando Furioso," 
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(versified in Otta/oa Sima), and I had now tanght myeelf a littlo 
(a -v&cj littte) Greek as well as Italian, and had read the whole 
of Ariosto and more or less of the other best known Italian poets, 
the "Diacorsi" and "Principe" of Macbiavelli, Hnme's, Smol- 
let's. Clarendon's, Burnet' b, and Gibbon's histories. Sale's 
"Eoran," more or less of Mosheim and of Milner's "Chnrch 
History," and a good many lighter books in poetry and in 

Indeed the solitnde of my life had thrown me mnch npon 
books. In a letter of my step-mother's (19 October, 1818), 
written to me before her marriage (for we corresponded for a 
year or two before that event), she writes ; — 

" I believe yon are quite right ia saying that nothing is so 
favonrable to study as the lonely honrs yon have to spend. 
. I believe there is nothing so advantageous to the 
formation of character as alternate solitnde and society, and 
variety of society. We feed in society and digest in solitude. 
Kever to be alone is a dreadful bar to reflection and that sort of 
invcBtigation that makes ns adopt the good for onr own and oast 
the evil from ns. A society of friends only is far too flattering ; 
a society of the domestic circle only is too little varied, — onr ideas 
stagnate, onr opinions want toleration and liberality ; and in the 
domestic life we are, generally speaking, too mnch intmded on 
to find opportnnity for solitude. I have ever found it so ; I never 
yet have been able to read or write or reflect but with a divided 
attention ; and frequently the pains of disturbance, the efforts to 
repel it, seize npon that little port>ion of attention I might make 
my own, and so I lose all." 

At Witton neither she nor I had mnch of interruption to 
repel. I read, therefore, some honrs every day ; but except the 
popular novels and poetry of the time — Scott's, Byron's, Moore's, 
Campbell's — all that I read I read slowly, languidly, and with 
eflbrt. Two daily walks of an hour each were performed— also 
as a task. I recollect that I used to have a sort of spring of joy 
for a moment when I looked at my watch and found it to be an 
hour or so later than I had supposed it to be— so heavily did 
time go with me. But when evening came I had some compen- 
sation for the tedium of the day. With me, as with many 
nervous (young) persons, evening brought, not exactly high 
spirits, but an excitenient which was better. So after mj father 
And stepmother had gone to bed (at ten o'clock), I sat up late. 
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sometimes in meditation, sometimes writing verses, sometimes 
simply abandoning myself to the pleasure of existence. Though 
I drank nothing bat tea, there was a sort of inebriety in the 
noctnmal state which was no donbt exhausting, and chatted the 
days that followed with the nervons expenditure of the nights. 
Bat I was utterly ignorant in the management of nty health ; 
and even if I had known how mnch it was suffering, perhaps 
I should not have spared it -, for I had no pleasures but these. 

It was now, in. 1821—2-3, that I began to write verses in more 
or less abundance. I have not published any of them, — I 
think I have not preserved any, —not because I thought them. 
all bad of their kind, but because they were in a tone and 
style borrowed from the popular poets of the day- — then the 
objects of my ardent admiration — and not the style which I 
found for myself at a more mature age, partly derived from 
better models, partly, I think, original. T wrote a poem of 
five or six hundred lines called " The Cave of Ceada," on the 
story of Aristomenes as told by Fauaanias; a longer poem 
called "The Flight of BhadamistaB," on the story of that 
personage as told by Tacitns ; and a tragedy called " King Don 
Philip the Second," of course on the too often dramatized story 
of Don Carlos. Some of my poetry of this period was written 
under not unfavourable condltionB. 

For dull, almost to disease, us my daily life was at Witton- 
le-Wear, there were three weeks of it on which I have 
always looked back as supremely delightful. In the summer 
of 1822, my father and step-mother went^ on a tonr, to see 
the Scotch lakes ; for my father, notwithstanding hia imperfect 
sight, had the most ardent admiration of picturesque beauty in 
nature that I have ever met with in any man, and my step- 
mother, in her degree, loved it also. They were absent for about 
three weeks. Now, to me, in those days, and indeed in later 
days also, there was something exciting in the sense of solitude 
— an absolute inspiration in an empty house. Generally, as 
I have said, my inebrieties were nocturnal only, and the day 
paid the penalty of the night's excess. But for these never-to- 
be-forgotten three weeks, all penalties were postponed, if not 
remitted ; the lark took up the song from the nightingale, and 
my delights were prolonged, without distinction of night or day 
and with the intermission of but three or four hours of sleep begun 
after three iu the morning. 
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It was midsummop weather. The situation of the old tower 
was pictaresqne, near the top of a steep hill which rose for 
about half-a-mile from the valley of the Wear. The river was 
crossed by a bridge, nearly opposite ; its farther bank was 
steep and thictly wooded towards the west; towards the east, 
where the bank was low, there was a wood or grove, through 
which a bum, called the Lynn, went its way to join the 
river; and &rther eastward, at the summit of a green slope, 
stood an uninhabited casUe, paHly anoient, partly modem. My 
habitual walk was down the hill, across the bridge, through the 
grove, crossing the Lynn by an old plauk-bridge, and up to the 
castle, where I paced backwards and forwards on the top of a 
sunk fence that imitated a moat. During theee three wonderfal 
weeks, I took this walk in the middle of the sommer's nights, 
and then monnted by a narrow little staircase &om my bedroom 
at the top of the tower to the flat leads which roofed it, and 
there walked backwards and forwEirds till the snn rose. All the 
day round I saw no one but the servants, except that I some- 
times looked through a telescope (part of my naval outfit in 
1814), from these leads, at the goings on of a &rmstead on a 
road which skirted our grounds at their farther end. Throngh 
this telescope I saw once a young daughter of the farmer rush 
into the arms of her brother, on his arrival after an absence, 
radiant with joy. I think this was the only phenomenon of 
hmnau emotion which T bad witnessed for three years, except 
one. That was when my step-mother, who was not in the habit 
of betraying her emotions as long as she could stand upon her 
feet, fell upon the floor on the receipt of a letter which told that 
a niece of hers (the daughter of a clergyman and grand-danghter 
of an archbishop) had eloped with a married man. 

These three weeks were, as I have said, a favourable time for 
writing verses ; and the best of my juvenile poems, "The Cave of 
Ceada," was written then. The best was not bad — of its kind — 
not without a certain sort of fervour and beauty; but it was 
merely bnUt npon Byron. So far as temperament went, there 
was nothing wanting. It is this temperamental element which 
makes a poetical poet ; it is this, combined with more than ordi- 
nary intelligence and thoughtful ness and an easy command of 
language and of salient and obvious melodies, which makes a 
popular poet ; it is this, combined with intellectnal and rhythmic 
gifts of the highest order and with wisdom, which makes a great 
poet. 
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Throngliont yonth and middle life, till health failed, and even 
after that, I had almost habitaat accesses of this temperamental 
kind ; bnt I was never more of a poet, ea far as thU goes, than 
when I wrote bad or indifEerent poetry ; and I never felt the 
charm of poetry more deeply than when the poetry which 
charmed me was (thongh better executed) not of a higher order 
than that which I wrote myself. 

" Ob mHoy are the poets that are Bown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gittB, 
The vision and the faculty divine. 
Yet wantiii^ the accomplisLmeut of verse." 

If many are these (of which I do not feel aoy positive aesnrance), 
certanily, in our daya, many more are thej who are poets by 
nature and temperament, and possessed also of the accomplish- 
ment of verse, but wanting in the highest gifts, " the vision and 
the faculty divine." They are true poets so far forth; and some 
of them have thetr jnst and appropriate reward in popularity. 

It was in the earliest of the years at Witton Hall, 1822, that 
I first saw myself in print. lu those days the Edinburgh and 
Qoarterly Reviews stood supreme as the hterary and politicaJ 
ot^ane, each of its own party in the State. They were great 
powers, not yet hustted by the swarm of other journals which in 
no long time after cwne trooping np to take their part in the 
leading of the Bear. I think the Westmiuster Beview was 
the only other qoarterly journal in existence ; and whatever it 
may have been in point of ability, it coald pretend to no rivalry 
with the other two in the " pride of place." Of the two editors, 
Jeffrey and Gifford, Jeffrey, with the aid of Sydney Smith and 
Brougham, had achieved the higher reputation for brilliancy and 
wit ; but Gifford's talents were not perhaps inferior to bis ; nor 
his wit inferior either, thongh he was a graver man, and was 
now getting old and weak in health. Both were kind men 
in life ; both were merciless and remorseless as writers. Southey 
said to me of Gifibrd, that all his gall was in his inkstand. The 
same might have been said of Jefirey. Sat they had had to 
fight their way in life in their youth ; and they, like many otli era 
then and since (myself for a time), adopted the evil habit of 
regarding literary life as a fair fight, of which the honour and 
glory belonged to him who could use weapons of offence with 
most skill and effect. Under cover of this view they "cor- 
rupted their compassions," and they hardened their hearts to 
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acta of literary cmelty and wron^, dealing death-BtroVes at tho 
feelinga and hopoB and fortunes of this or that literary aflpirant, 
perhaps with one or another plea or pretext of a pnblic or a 
party purpose to be answered, bnt in reality with little other 
object than that of raising their own credit as joamalistfi by the 
force and brilliancy of their writings. 

There was no malice in all this, any more than there is malice 
in the soldier of fortnne or i ae mercenary who hacks and hewa 
and slays his fellow- creatures in his pnrsnit of glory and reward. 
Bat there was an ntter indifference to hnman Buffering : and it 
is seldom that hnman suffering takes a form more acute than in a 
yonthfal aspirant to literary celebrity who finds himself suddenly 
exposed to indignity and shame and made the laught«r of man- 
kind. Mankind are always ready to applaud that which makes 
ihem laugh, whatsoever victim writhes ; and none was niore ready 
to join in the applause than I was in my two-and-twentieth year. 
The view which I adopted afl^rwards (but not immediately nor 
very soon afterwards) was, that no unkind word should be 
spoken of book or man unless there were something more to 
be alleged for it than the expurgation of literature by criticiEnn ; 
inasmuch as, generally speaking, neglect will do aU that is 
necessary in that way. 

In 1816, my brothers (in that year aged respectively 17 and 
18) had sent Qifford an article on Coleridge (perhaps a joint 
production) ; and although the article was not accepted on the 
ground that another contributor had written one on the same 
subject, he had ^ven them encoaragement ; and in a letter to 
the younger of them, dated ith December, 1817, he writes: — 
" How was it that I never heard from yon after I enclosed the 
MS. of Coleridge? I augured well of the mind that produced 
that little article. It is aurely capable of greater things; but I 
lost sight of you all at once." It was probably this correspond- 
ence of my brothers with Gifford that Buggeated to me to make 
an attempt in the same direction ; and, early in 1822, I sent him 
a short article upon Moore's " Irish Melodies." I heard nothing 
of it for several monthB, and I was infinitely snrpriBed and 
delighted when, in October of that year, I received a letter and 
a remittance in acknowledgment of my article, which was to 
appear in the number then to be published. On referring to the 
article, I find it to be a light and lively piece of criticism on the 
approved model of sarcastic flippancy; not indeed altogether sup. 
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pressing the geanine admiration which I felt at that time for 
Moore, bnt neverfchelDsa taking such opportunities as arose of 
mocking at him. 

In the blind solitude of Witton Hall this appearance in 
the Qnarterly Review seemed like an opening into the outer 
world and its sunshine. And, indeed, I think it did lead the 
way to the outer world ; for my father and step-mother, who had 
seen that I was suffering in health and spirits irom an unoc- 
cupied Mid objectless life, were now encouraged to think that if I 
were to go forth I might find an occupation and carc«r in litera- 
ture. My step-mother, for these years that I had been at home, 
had been watching me fondly and wisely, and she understood me 
well. She had jnstly considered me as in some points of cha- 
racter unsettled and crude ; perhaps even more so than most 
youtiis may be expected to be between 19 and 22, My entbn- 
siastic admiration of Byron was morally stultifying ; I do not 
Bay debasing, because it was matter of jmagination, and did not, 
in any positive and af^rmative sense, work itself into my practical 
life. What it did was to supplant or prevent or stunt other 
and elevating admirations. But great is the Iobb in youth which 
is thereby suffered : 

" We live by admira^n, hope, and loTe."* 
By love and hope throughout life and in all its seasons ; by ad- 
miration eminently in yonth, and more or less, but perhaps with 
a diminishing predominance, afterwards. My step-mother per- 
ceived, as she was sure to do, my follies and crudities— looked 
through and through them. Her temper was impertnrbable. 
She did not remonstrate, admonish, warn, advise, or discuss, 
with any special reference to myself and my follies. The influence 
she exercised was that which was necessarily to operate from 
living with a keen and strong understanding, governed by a pure 
and strenuous moral miud, as free aa any human being's can be 
from vanity or littleness or self-love. When called upon to speak 
on subjects involving moral sentiments, she spoke the truth, re- 
gardless whether it was agreeable or disagreeable. Bat she took 
no personal aim — none, that is, at me ; for persona were, no doubt, 
as they must be with all practical minds, the groundwork of her 
moraJ insights. The personn who presented themselves in her 
secluded way of life were not many ; bnt many are not required 
• Wordsworth. 
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for a true knowledge of haman nature; and for the purposes of 
such knowledge there may be more easily too many than too 
few ; for in this aa in other ways " the band of little employment 
hath tbe daintier eenae." 

Under tbis regimen I bad so far gained in strength, that within 
a year after tbis defmt of mine in the Quarterly Review, she 
had come to the conclnsion that I might be safely sent to London 
to seek my fortunes ae an adventurer in literature ; and my &ther 
adopted her view. 

She bad bad a powerful eoadjntrix. For in tbeae years were 
the beginnings of an influence f onnded partly on personal admi- 
ration — at least aided by it — which lasted in direct action 
through the greater part of life, and in its ultimate results, H not 
defeated by the adverse elements and powers, ought to reach be- 
yond this horizon. My step-mother had a dear friend and cousin, 
at that time about 40 years of i^e, by name Isabella Fenwick, 
Her face might have been called handsome, but that it was too 
noble and distinguished to be disposed of by that appellative. 
Her manners, her voii», and everything about her, harmonized 
with her face, and her whole effect was simple and great, and at 
the same time 'distinctly individual. My fiither says of her in one 
of his letters, — " All the noblenesses are so obvious, and yet there 
is so much single-heartedness with all, that one is sure all that is 
on thesur&ceis also worked into the substance of the character." 

I was then, and have been always, pecuharly amenable to 
manners and looks. Miss Fenwick was too far removed from me 
by age and too far above me in nature and character, for me to be 
in love with her. My admiration was wholly unamoroua, but it 
was very ardent. She was largely and deeply religious ; gladly 
and affectionately submissive to the authority of the Church ; but, 
by a law of her nature, free, — a child of God in the bondage 
of love and in the " glorious liberty " which consists with it. 
Her intellect was more imaginative, various, and capacious, than 
her cousin's ; her judgment less sure-footed ; her impulses more 
vehement ; her nature more perturbed. She had the same sense of 
the ridiculous ; and when they were together my father (who, rigo- 
rous and austere as he was in his morality, had a profound charity 
and consideration for all men that were not obnoxious to moral 
censure) used to be somewhat shocked at the treatment which 
weakness and folly met with at their hands. He could bear 
ridicule only when it wus directed at himself; and he looked so 
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grave aad eevere, th&t his wife and hie son were the only persona 
who were ever likely to langh at him. But though our ridicule 
of himBelf was rather pleasant to him, he could not be persuaded 
thai ridicule of strangers and of the absent was consistent with 
beuevoleuce towards them ; and perhaps there was in Miss Fen- 
wick at that time, besides vrhat was harmless and stingless, some 
want of toleratiou for what, after all, in a just estimate, is toler- 
able enough, — prudential virtue and worldly respectability. Her 
theory was that the great sinners are, through remorse and re- 
pentance, more in the way to salvation than the indifferently 
well-conducted people. I recollect once, when the talk was of 
sermons, she said the only use of them was to make retpeetable 
people uncomfortable. There would be something to be said for 
her preference of great sinners to respectable sinners, if great 
sinnras did commonly repent; but as the &cts are, I am afraid 
the world cauuot aSbrd that moderately good conduct from 
mixed or secondary uiotiTes should be despised. Nevertheless 
with all her vehemence of contempt for what was contemptible, 
and her undue disrespect for what was merely creditable, she had 
a most generous and charitable heart ; and out of an income 
which did not much exceed 1,0002., she spent (at least in the 
portion of her life when the disposal of her income was within 
my knowledge) several hundreds a year in bounties and chanties. 
"A more generous and a tenderer heart I never knew" says 
Mrs. H. N. Coleridge* in a letter to Aubrey de Vere ; and so say I. 

There is a good deal of her mind in my writings. I wish there 
were more ; and I wish that she had left her thoughts b^ind 
her in writings of her own. I think that during some portion 
of her life she had been accustomed to commune with herself in 
her chamber and write the results. But the diffidence of a 
constitutional melancholy stopped them there. They were never 
seen by any one and were not allowed to survive her. Ones 
when I was writing an article for the Qnarterly Beview, I told 
her that it wonid contain some things which she had dropped in 
conversation and I had picked np. She replied : — 

"You must be most ingenions in making out anything from mj 
conversation that could be useful in an article in the Qnarterly. 
It must be good policy in me to speak to you in half sentences." 
[It was very much her way to let a seuteuce die off when it had 
gone far enough to show whither it was leading]. " I do some- 
■ Life and Letters of Hra. U. N. Coleridge; toL ii, p. 6S. 
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times r^ret I did not earlier in life get into the habit of commit- 
tiag mj thoaghto to p&per. Btit to communicate my thoughts 
then to some living ear seemed all-in-all to me ; and when from 
experience I found there were few who wonld be interested 
in listening to me and I tnmed to my pen, I fonnd my taste 
had become too much cultivated for my power of expression, 
and I coold not frame a senteiice that did not disgoat me. 
Else having read a great deal and thonght and felt a good deal, 
I might have written what might have interested others and 
improved myself. But most of my thinking has perished within 

The change which came over me by admiration in the case 
of Miss Fenwick, was corroborated by another admiration. In 
the antnmn of 1823, 1 went to the Cumberland Lakes and paid 
a visit to Sontbey. He was then about 50 years of age. He 
was the first of our great men with whom 1 bad come face to 
face. Afterwards I became acquainted with most of his eminent 
contemporaries and of my own, — with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Moore, Campbell, and Tennyson among poets ; amongst 
historians with Hallam, Macaulay, Froude, and Cariyle, — 
amongst statesmen with all I think that were conspicuous escept 
Canning ; and I have found none who combined with intellectual 
pre-eminence, so much of what was personally attractive. I 
have given eomo account of his personal bearing and his ways 
in conversation in a notice of bim printed by hia son at p. 4, 
vol. vi, of his Life and Correspondence. Of the impression he 
made upon me in 1823 and afterwards, I made mention in some 
stanzas written in 1829, which, being printed in the notes to 
Philip Van Artevelde, need not be reprinted here. The beginning 
of the poem is lost ; but what remains of it relates to the changes 
I underwent at Witton, and Miss Fenwick's part in producing 

Three yean and fiTa — three paaied in scenes remote 

Where «eldoin atraoger ftiot was known to Btraj, 
And ererj eve Uie thruah's dropping note 

Sang a aolt reqnieni U> a atudloua day ; 

Olenljan, did em evening pun *wuj 
That I came not tbrongb all the chan^ful year f 

Like constancy I came in thy green Hay, 
And when thy hough* were fallen Into the sere 
The yelloff 1^, decay would only more endear. 
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Three- stodioas jeara — bnt not froia books alone 

The horveet of those years irai gathered id ; 
For living miods were there to which m; own 

Did in ita sapirationa then b^n, 

As naa i<6 right bj birth, to be akin ; 
The jnst, the generous, the uDworldly wiee 

(Sole Hgoniat in&Uible to win), 
The ateady and the atrong, I learnt to prize. 
And wonld have been the like if wishes might euflice. 

And with the wiah some weakiieBB past away. 
And vanitiea withal that spread their lure 

For an nnsettlcd natnre in that day 
Of danger when the aool is immature 
And yet the wit ia forward : these their care 

Found in communion with the minds 1 name ; 
And there was one beside of heart as pure 

The force of whose commanding spirit came 

Tn aid of their old drifts, — new, sudden, yet the same. 

In all tilings noble, even in her dxita. 

For power and dignity went thro' them all. 
That rare humiUty which most exalts 

Was hers — the fear the highest have 1« &U 

Below their own conceptions ; I recall 
That first impression and the change it wrought 

Upon me, and find Bomething to appal 
And something to rejoice the luart, — the thought 
How much it did eflfect, how far, far more it ought. 

Snperior to the world she stood apart 

By nature, not from pride ; although of earth 

The earthy had no portion in her heart ,' 
All vanidea to which (he world gives birth 
Were aliens there ; she used them for her mirth 

It sprung from folly, and if baser bom. 
Asserted the supremacy of worth 

With a strong passion and a perfect scorn 

Which made all haman vice seem wretched and forlorn. 

ks no idealization. These were the fecta of the ca 
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London on a Ventdbe — Appointment in the Colonial Office, 

AND EARLY OfEBATIONS THERE. 

Atmo Bom. 1823—1824, $-c. Anno Mt. 23, 24, ^c. 

On the 18th of October I completed my twenty -third year, and 
before thai day I left home, contentedly, bat with not much of tho 
animation of hope, to seek my fortunes. My stepmother wrote 
to me on the 15th :— 

" After all the ohatteringa, the jestlngs, the preachings, and 
the varieties of conversations that we have held for two years 
past, you may expect some continuations of eaiih variety now 
and then per post when yon are settled in London ; and I shall 
hope for reply occasionally also, in some of the crammed sheets 
that you have to write with all yonr adventures. . . . Ton 
will imagine with how much additional interest Old Jackey " 
[this was the postman] " will be watched for on the winter 
evenings here now. I sometimes fear these evenings wiU want 
subject of interesting employment for yonr father, unless he 
can suit himself in some kind of authorship. Dr. Holland 
su^ests a subject " [the thirty years' war] " in a letter I here 
enclose. Ton wiU perhaps anticipate your father's reply ; but 
in case you are not quite certain of it, I will tell you what he 
says to Mr. Turner, granting that it is of an interesting nature 
— *bnt having been executed by such a mind as Schiller's, a 
good translation of his work would be a more valuable addition 
to English literature than any original work on the same subject 
by one man in a million, in which distingnished minority I have 
no pretensions to stand.' What is the work in which yonr 
father will feel that he must excel ? How frequently do we 
complain of the intolerable vanity of authors ! How few authors 
we diould have if it was not for vanity ; and though it is a very 
di^nsting quality, even when it is founded, as it snmetimes is. 
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upon Talnable staff, we are glad to have it spoiling the flavour in 
some degree, rather than not have the good stuff at all." 

What she here says of my father was not only tme in 1823, 
but remained trae for the ensuing twenty-eight years of his life. 
During those years he wrote a few articles in the " Quarterly 
Review " (about ten, I think), and except a memoir of his friend 
Mr. Snrtees, author of the " History of Darham," that was all. 
In his love of knowledge he had transformed the means into the 
end ; the uses of knowledge past out of sight, whilst his unsunned 
hoards increased from year to year like a miser's money in the 
days in which a miser's way of boarding was by heaping up 
gold in a cellar.* I remember quoting to him with the im- 
pertinence which always pleased him when it came &om me, the 
words which Miss Edgeworth puts into the mouth of a bookworm 
to a friend visiting him in his study : " Here I am reading and 
reading from morning to night all the year round, and nobody's 
the ■wiser." 

On the 22nd October I had arrived in London, and on the 
23rd I saw GiSbrd, and " fonnd him propped in his chair with a 
little thickened milk, and a bnnch of grapes before Lim, and 
all the appearance of a far-gone invalid." He had in bis hands, 
and gave me in proof for revision, another article which I had 
written in the same style as the former, clever and malapert. 
The sanciness in this was directed against a man, conspicuous in 
Parliament even then, and shortly to be much more ao, with 
whose friendship I was honoured in later years. I have never 
told him that I was his anonymoas assailant in my youth, though 
of course he would care no more than if he were reminded x>{ a 
derisive cheer in the House of Commons of forty years ago ; 
and had he known it at the time, knowing also how important it 
was to the yonng tumbler that his somersaults should attract 
notice, he would not have grudged any little specks of mud that 
might light upon him. 

A great encouragement no doubt it was to me, this second 

* So tur as tlie Ijitin &nd Ore^ portHHi is concerned the hoanl eiists to 
this day, but as in a cellar still. For forty years he kepi a LatJo and Greek 
commonplace book, — an "Index Idoneuram" as be entitled it, — ranging^ the 
passages he-eitracted under the varions heads of snbject to which they related. 
After bia death. Dr. Whewell, then Master of Trinity, contemplated tbe pub- 
lication of it by means of a fund at Cambridge disposable for the publication of 
valuable but unmarketable MS8. On inquiry, howiTcr, he fonnd the fund was 
antidpatcd for someyeare then to come. 
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appearance in print immediatelj' on my ariiTal in liondon ; and 
itmaj' poasibly have contribnted more or less towards a greater 
BQCcess which was to come in less than three months, la the 
meantime I had undertaken to edit the London MagaEine, then 
(if I recollect right), lately set on foot, and I was a bney man, 
writing and projecting ihia and that. Bnt my jonrnalizing 
projects and operations were soon to cease. 

Of two or three literary men to whom I had broi^ht intro- 
dactioos, one was Dr. Holland (afterwards Sir Henry). He held an 
eminent position in his profession and in the literary world, and 
was in friendly lelBrtions with the leading men of all political 
parties. I had bretJifasted with him once or twice after my 
arrival in London in October, and on the 10th January he 
informed me, to my infinite surprise, that he had been in com- 
mmucation with the Under Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, and that "if my eng^ementa would allow of it," 
it was proposed that I should be appointed to a clerkship in that 
office with a salary of 350i. at onoe, which it was expected would 
shortly be increased to 6001. (the increase did in feet take place 
within twelve months), and which would ultimately rise to 
9001.* It was abundantly plain to me that " my engagements 
would allow of it." I could not for my life imagine how it bad 
happened that Dr. Holland, who had not seen me, I think, above 
two or three times, had been induced to make me his nominee, 
when asked to recommend a fit person for the office in question. 
Some relatives of his were old friends of my &ther's, and on 
their aocoont he may have been glad to be of use to me ; bet I 
daresay his main object was to recommend the man whom he 
thought most likely to be nsefid ; for no doubt the facts of the 
case were represented to him, and they were facts which called 
loudly for fit men. 

The business of the Colonial Office was growing every year more 
important ; in reference to the question of negro emancipation, I 
may say more momoatooa ; and it was in utter confiiBion. Several 
old clerks who took bnt Kttle interest in it were therefore to be pi"0- 
yided for elsewhere, and several new ones to be brought in, who 
were to be chosen with a view to obtain more effective service. 

* Id pidnt of fact, tbe proepecta throvrn open to me did not et'lp even here ; 
for. In the coarse of yean, tbe office of Under Secretary of State, with 2,000^. 
R year, was offered to me, though for rensotta which will be gtated in their place 
I did Dot accept it. 
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Dr. Holland had bat scanty means of esfcimatmg my abilities by 
personal intercourse (for I do not tliiiik that in my youth they 
came to the snrfiice in society) ; but there were my two artjcles 
in the Quarterly Beview t« speak for me ; and when it 
appeared to be desirable that Lord Bathurst, then Secretary of 
State for the Coloniea, should be Aimished with testimony to my 
abilities, I was enabled to produce a letter from QiSbrd, oppor- 
tunely receired fen days before, commending my last article, and 
adding, " I shall always be happy to hear from yon. I know 
not what leisure you may haTO, and therefore, I do not press 
you ; bat to me your communicationB, however brief, will always 
be acceptable." 

In communicating to my father on the 22nd January, my 
instalment in the Colonial Office, I concluded my lett«r by 
saying, " That this affair will delight yon is one of my greatest 
pleBsnres in thinking of it." And this, I think, was true. As 
well as 1 recollect, I was at that time less solicitous personally 
about this sort of success than wa.8 reasonable or even justifiable. 
I used to think that tea and bread and butter (to me, as I have 
SEud, so inebriating) were all that was necessary to my happiness ; 
not knowing that life in its farther progress would bring with it 
other wants. At the same time I have no doubt that I rejoiced 
and was elated. 

The manner in which the news was received at Witton, may 
be gathered from a letter of my stepmother's : — 

" Tour father met your last letter as he was walking down 
to Auckland with letters that he had written to each of your 
aunts. His first feeling was to run back with the letter for my 
sake ; but then to add a postscript to the said letters in his 
pocket, and to save the post for yoar aunts waa more important, 
for he coald communicate the good prospects to me at any rate 
by dinner-time ; so accordingly he came panting in to a late 
dinner, and Margaret, weary with keeping the meat hot, had it 
popped down on the table by the time he got off his hat, &c. 
' T^e away the dinner, Margaret ! bring the candles, and doa't 
come in till you are called.' ' What can have happened ! ' said I ; 
' Good news, excellent news ! ' ' From Harry ? ' ' Yes, fr«m 
Harry.' ' Make haste.* So then he read away — wonders and 
marvels indeed, my dear Harry, and the greatest feeling of 
pleasure to me is, that you are likely to be rewarded for all your 
patient perseverance in endeavouring to become independent. 
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Yoa give me credit for imagmiag' a Bchome that is likely to 
become productive of ao mncb good ; now, I had no more credit 
ui that than aay one who has to dispose of a book or a bi-oom 
or a pen or any other article, and who finds out that a book moat 
be exposed to sale in. a market where readers resort, or a 
broom where there are hoosemaids, the pen where there are 
writers, and ao on ; and it was easy to see that one stored as 
yoa were miist be nseftil to many, and could not bensed nnless 
known ; but that yon have been so soon discovered and wanted 
ia certainly a piece of good lack beyond oar most sangaine 
expectations. I do not at all regret joar not having gone sooner 
to town. All the time past at home was preparatory, aad I do 
think not more at all than what has been advantageons. Two 
years ago the yalae of a good income was ia great part unknown 
to yoa, and conaeqnently yon are now better prepared, not only 
for spending it right, bnt for the patient performance of wearisome 
offices which wUl condnae it to yoa. The life of aathorship was 
a resource when nothing more steady coold be had ; and for all 
its ancertainties etad. its laborioasnesB and its vexations, it had 
in it something very flattering to a mind formed like yonrs ; 
and if yon succeed in this desirable clerkship, which we trust is 
pretty certain, yoa will have to forego mach of that fame yon 
anticipated as an author ; for your mind will have to be given 
to dry work and to be kept present to your employment or 
there will be neglecUi ; and after all it seems where talent is 
not required, you cannot have the fsjne attending talent, but only 
the fame of being an attentive nsefal clerk, and your reward is 
money. I feel sorry for you in this point ; for I think it will be 
mortifying to jonr favourite source of ambition ; but yoa must 
jiiBt drive your ambition into another channel; and secretary- 
ship leads to honours too, and a line of life that may be very 
agreeable to yoa ; for general talents are nsefal in every line, and 
lead to &me, and there may be leisure moments for your more 
favourite studies." 

The business to which the appointment introduced me proved 
to be neither irksome nor ill-sait«d to me. I plunged into it at 
once, and by a letter, which, though not dated, muat have been 
written in March, 1824, it appears that I was working in Down- 
ing Street night after night till one or two in the morning, in 
the preparation of a paper which was immediately printed at 
the Foreign Office private press and laid before the Cabinet, and 
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in fbroishmg materials for a speech to be epoken hj Mr. Caimuiff , 
on the sn'bject, of the measiires then in agitation for mehorating 
the condition of the Slaves. My " remarlcB nearly in fnll," I 
wrote to my father, " were sent to Canning ; cram, oram, cram, 
and on Tuesday night evolabat oratio." 

The paper for the Cabinet seema to have been elaborate and 
volnminona. " A clerk was sent to eee the types broken np and 
receive the printer's declaration that he had delivered all the 
impresBionB taken off and kept no copy. The impressions 
delivered I was directed to keep nnder lock and key and give to 
no one." 

I do not find any copy amongst the official papers of mine, 
printed and MS., in my own poseessioa, and I do not know 
how my task was esecnted. Lord Bathnrst, it appears, was 
delighted with my work ; but it mast have been very imperfect 
from want of practice and esperience ; and the fanlts which I 
should imagine to have been most conspicooas, would be 
arrogance and impertinence. They were faults which tainted 
my official style, not only in the beggar-on-horaeback beginnings, 
but I am afraid for several years afterwards. There is an indi- 
cation of this in the letter in which I speak to my stepmother of 
what I am about : — 

" At this time I have scarcely a word or thought for you bnt 
sncb as are bom and die in Downing Street ; bnt I shall be glad 
to send my thoughts to Witton if they will go there (and there 
they will go if anywhere) by way of a diversion from foolish 
governors, fnnons houses of assembly, methodiats, and 
slaves." 

If anything conld have cured me o£ such a fault at once, it 
would have been serving under Lord Bathnrst. I could not 
have fallen in with any man in whose official style there was 
more of the dignity of good-natnre. He could be severe when 
necessary; bnt in his severity there was generally a parental 
tone ; and to the severest of his rebukes he Could contrive to 
give a colouring of consideration for the culprit. I recollect a 
Scotch Minister coming home £rom British Gaiana, in high in- 
dignation, and in a letter to Lord Bathnrst, accneing and abusing 
the Governor of the Colony in the most unmeasured terms. 
Lord Bathnrst answered that be would have wished to send the 
letter to the Governor for his explanation of the facts alleged, 
bnt that he felt a difficulty in doing so, not only out of respeot 
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for the Governor, bnt from an imwillingness "to eayoee a MinUter 
of the Goepd." 

I admired theae examples, or I should not have remembered 
them after the lapse of fortj years ; bat the hardness and onide- 
neas of youth were incurable except bj time ; and for some years 
at least, if not for many, the style and temper of despatchoa 
which I drafted were such as I believe I should be very much 
aehamed of were I to read them now. And at the same time, 
my aptitude for bnainess, which was considerable, and my 
laborioosne^ placed in my hands a measore of authority which 
was probably never before exercised by so young a man in a 
position so subordinate ; indeed a larger measure than in most of 
tlie years of my maturer official life ; for in after years there 
were abler men in office over me. 

Sometime in the first decade of my service, a nobleman was 
Governor of an ira.portant Colony. From the commencement of 
his administration, I had strongly disapproved his policy and 
course of proceeding, and at length I ui^ed upon the Secretary 
of Stat© (not Lord Batbntst, bnt one of his early successors) 
that it was neceeaary he should be recalled. My urgency was in 
vain ; the Secretary of State was not prepared for such strong 
measures. Nowise disconraged by his reluctance, I proceeded to 
draw np an elaborate and voluminous despatch recapitulating 
the Governor's errors and misdoings Irom the commencement of 
his administration, and ending with hia recall. The Secretary of 
State gave way. The despatch was signed, and the Governor 
came home accordingly. 

I dare say there were faults enough of tone in this despatch,* 
as in my other proceedings of the like character ; but I believe 
that snbstantially I was in the right ; and there was this to be 
said for a strong exercise of authority in those days and on the 
question with which I was chiefly occupied— that it was the 
great question of the melioration, leading to the abolition, of 
slavery, and that the Governors of the slave colonies were 
almost all of them identified in feeling and opinion with the 
slave-owners, and constituted to a great extent "His Majesty's 
opposition " in that portion of his dominions. 

My exercise of authority, singular and anomalous as it was 

■t fiud the faults 
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won]d perhaps hare been aldll more Dacontralled, liad U not been 
that at this time, and for manj years afterwarda, my manners 
were sgamat me. 

Whether from nature or from the silence in which I had 
lived up to this time, I was nnnsnally tacitnro. It was not 
easy ia me to say anything ; and if a man has nothing to say 
naturally and finds something to say with much effort and 
difficulty, be can eoarcely have what is called a natural manner. 
Mine was, with strangers or men with whom I was not intimate, 
far irom natural, I believe, and anything but easy. I had a 
quick social sensitiveness ; by which I do not mean that I was 
apt to be hurt or to take ofience, but that I was keenly alive to 
the minnter phenomena and effects of social intercourse. This 
over-qnick consciousness of what is passing in the miuds and 
what impressions are made on the feelings of those with whoni 
we are bolding intercourse, is felal to ease and simplicity of 
manner. It is necessarily accompanied by a continual conscious- 
ness of one's own effect upon them ; and this, with no more than 
an average share of vanity, or even with less than an average 
share, will often be enough to produce a disturbed and affected 
manner. I was quite aware o£ the defect ; few people, I think, 
had a better teste in manner than myself; no one admired sim- 
pUcity of manner more than I did, or desired more to be 
possessed of it ; but the very importance which I attached to it 
made it all the more unattainable. ^Nothing but time and the 
conversancy with society which brings indifference or a suffi- 
ciently light social sensibiHty, conld place it within my reach. 

I think, too, that there was something at work worse than 
what I have described j a certain amount of plebeian pride and 
jealousy of social distinctions. The manners of a gentleman 
should be liberal, not only in avoiding to assert social superio- 
rity of his own, bat in recognising that of others. In measur- 
ing bis distances he should give the benefit of a doubt to 
femiliarlty with those below him in rank, and to form with those 
above him ; and if he be independent in his feelings and make 
no more of social superiorities than they are worth, ha will , 
naturally do so, — at least if he have a natural kindness and 
desire to please. I missed my way very much in these matters. 
In my ntter ignorance of society and of relative social positions, 
I was afraid of seeming to defer too much to rank and station, 
and affected not to recognise them at all. Lord Bathnrst com- 
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bined all sorts of titles to be treated with deference, — offi.ce, rank, 
i^e, manners, and talents ; and I bad a very genuine admiration 
and respect for him and 'n'ould have expressed it by a dulj 
deferential manner if I had known how. Bat the only effect of 
my feelings npon my manner was to make it more than nsoally 
infelicitoas, awkward, blnat, and shy. He had seemed a good 
deal taken with me at first and had had me abont him daily ; bnt 
I managed by faults of manner to make it disagreeable to him. 
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Eablt Fbikhds and Associates — Ktdg Yillisbs and his Familt 
— John MiLt — Chaklbs Austin — John Bomillt — Edward 
Stkctt. 

Anno Dom. 1824-27. Anno ^t. 24-27. 

It was not, however, to all persona nor in every species of mf«r- 
conrse that my manners were equally unprepoBsesBing, or that I 
fonnd myself anacceptable. My employment in the Colonial 
Office introduced me to a companion of my own age, Thomas 
Hyde Villiere, then a clerk in the office ; and from companiona 
we became very shortly each the most intimate friend of the 
other. We were aasociated in our work, I of&cially the anbordi- 
nat«, for something loss than a year, when he qnitted the ofGce 
to enter npon political life in the Honse of Commons, and 1 took 
his place. 

He was perhaps the ablest, and had he lived long enongh 
would probably have been the most distingnished, of a very able 
and distinguished brotherhood. Gleoi^ Yilliers, now Earl of 
Clarendon, and lately Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was the eldest of the brothers ; my friend, Hyde, the second ; 
Charles, a member of the present Cabinet (Itjdti), the third ; 
Edward, whose dear friendship was the treasnre and the charm 
of my middle &ge, the fonrth ; Montague, the late Bishop of 
Durham, the fifth ; Algernon, who died young, the sixth. And 
there was one sister, Theresa, then aboat two-and-twenty years 
of age.* 

They lived with their father and mother in Kent House) 
Knightsbridge, occupying one half of it, whilst the other was 
oocnpied by their mother's brother. Lord Morley, and his wife, — 
a woman whose wit, vivacity and good humour, natural, easy, 
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and nnambitioQS, will probably be remembered in London 
society till the last of her contemporaries shall hare dropped 
out of it. She was a woman of the world, and, with the excep- 
tion, perhapa, of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the wittiest woman 
of her time ; but with all that she was simple, kindly, brave and 
strong. George Yilliers, then abont twenty-six years of age, was 
gay, graceful, brilUant and pre-eminently popular ; Charles, with 
still more wit than Geoi^ (who, however, had not a little,) 
was sarcastic and nnpopnlar, bnt amongst friends very agreeable ; 
of Hyde and Edward, as those with whom my relations were 
close, I will speak more largely, — of the one here, of the other 
hereafter; for it was not immediately that my intamacy with 
Edward began. - 

Hyde's &ce was that of a fair and distinguished looking 
child grown to the stature of manhood (he was very tall) with 
as little alteration as might be, of its delicate features. He had 
a large forehead, large eyes, and a sensitiTe month beantifnlly 
chiselled. He was slenderly made, with a feminine roundness 
of the muscular fabric. His manners could be what he pleased. 
They were invariably highbred, and under all ordinary circum- 
stances expressively conrteous. He was cahu, self-governed, 
ambitions, bnt with a far-sighted ambition, caring httle for 
present, unless in so &r as they might conduce to ultimate 
results ; cool and not vain, patient and resolute, endoring bodily 
pain with nnahaken fortitude, and enconntering danger* and 
difficulty with an undiafcnrbed mind. In boyhood he had been 
educated at home, in the midst of social pleasures and with the 
worst of tntora ; and, with his personal attractiveness and talents 
for society, he was in the way to an epicene courae of life ; bat 
having gone to Cambridge, he there fell in with some yonng men 
of striking abihties, great attainments, and democratic opinions ; 

■ Daelling had not jet comB to an end, and I was ones the bearer of a 
hoctile mttrnge (in the nature of denuind for an apolog;) from Hyde Yillien to 
an electioneeriDg opponent, who, in one of bis HpeecheH, bud exceeded the bonads 
of electioneering privilege. The nefj^otiations took some time. Hyde wna 
■aSering severe pain from an abBcew in the head, bebind the ear, of which he 
died soon after. Throaghont the affair he conliuued labonring almost without • 
intermiBSion at a report of a Committee of which lie had been chainuan- His 
brother, George, showed as little anxiety about tho result of the proceeding. 
On my return from my flrat interview, be asked me what sort of fellow Mr. S. 
was. " A mild prig," was my answer. "A very dangerous person indeed '." 
said George Villieis, with a smile. Tbe gentleman made an apolc^, however, 
and there was do duel. 
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le&mt to look with little fevoar npon the ways of life in the 
clnsees of society to which he had been accaetomed ; and deplor- 
ing his misedncartion and the ignorajice of which he now became 
couBcions, applied himaelf to retrieve the time so &r as might 
be still possible. Before he and I made each other's acquaintance 
he had made up his mind to renonnce London society and its 
pleasures ; and soon after that, he took a house in Suffolk Street, 
whiub I shared with him ; and as I had hardly any other ac- 
qoaintances and he desired to avoid the swarm of his who were 
idle and nncnltivated, we lived a great deal together. 

When I quoted in a previous page the greater part of a poem 
in which I had taken (about the year 1829) a retrospect of the 
formation of my own mind by intercourse with others, I reserved 
as more apposite in this place the two following stanzas : 

Tbe other naa in »ge m; own compeer : 

Of a severe philoeopb; wsa be 
A >e&rchiDg pnpil, — fcota hil natural ephere 

Exorbitant, for he was bred to be 
At FashioD'a ahrme a favoured deroteei 
But pleasure's bonds were not of BtTeiig;th to bold 

A strenuous miod that stra^led to be free ; 
Love grew as tedioui aa a tele twice told 
And beauty's eje met his, impassive, calm, and cold. 

I gathered from his converse, — sball I say 
A reverence too eiclnaive and supreme 

For BeoBon in her logical array 

And most recluse abstraction : not a theme 
TbeDceforward conld escape by entbjmeue ; 

We nourished in each other day bj day 

A qaestiouing spirit ; with our double team 

We drove the harrow o'er the trodden way, 

ScouUng those easy worda, the good old yea and nay. 

If the description in the latter stanza was applicable to Hyde ■ 
Villiers and myself, it was not leas so to the small set of able 
and highly-instructed young men who had been his associates at 
Cambridge, and who, in London, continuing to be his, became 
mine also; Charles Austin, John Mill, Edward Strutt, John 
Romilly, Charles Villiers. Thoy were radical, Benthamite, doc- 
trimviTes ; and were regarded by prudent people as very clever 
young men who were thwarting the gifts of Providence and 
throwing away their prospects of worldly advancement by 
audaciously avowing extreme and extravagant opinions. Aa 
time went on, however, the world met them half way; and 
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whether they^ hare retained or renounced their democratic views, 
every one of them has obtained what he sought and poreoed. 

Charles Anstinwas in conversation the most hrilliant of them 
all ; and there was a singalar charm in hia manner, which ex- 
pressed the power to command along with the desire to pteaee. 
It was socially genial as well as booyant (though, perhaps, in- 
dicating some hardnesB and coldness at bottom), good-hnmonred, 
frank, and wholly nnafiected ; and there was a sort of light and 
almost careless strength in his conrersational diction, contrasting 
strangely and strikingly with the logical precision of thought 
which he, in common with the rest of them, cnltivated as the 
one thing need^L His precision seemed inevitable and easy ; 
that of the othera more or less painstaking and circnmspect. He 
betook himself to the Favliamentary Bar, then the most lucrative 
career for a lawyer, bnt one which, not being compatible with 
a seat in the House of Commons, excluded him from all the 
honours and dignities of the profession. He made an enormons 
fortune (nearly 4O,000i. in one year I believe), with an amount 
of esertion which ruined his health for a time ; and all his 
labours, energies, abilities, knowledge, and fascination of muiner 
and discourse, ended by placing him, in the latter stages of hia 
life, in the position which a thousand ordinaiy persons occupy 
by mere inheritance in the earlier stages of theirs — that of a rich 
country gentleman and cliairmau of quarter sessions. Had his 
ambition been political instead of pecuniary, he might have 
been a second Lord Lyndhurst : but he got what he desited. 

John Mill was the most severely single-minded of the set. 
He was of an impassioned nature, but I should conjectare 
(though I do not know)* that in his earliest youth the passion of 
his nature had not found a &ee and unobstructed course throagh 
the afiections, and had got a good deal pent up in his intellect; 
in which, however large (and amongst the scientific intellects of 
his time I hardly know where to look for a larger), it was but 
as an eagle in an aviary. The resnlt was that his political 
philosophy, cold as was the creed and hard the forms and dis- 
cipline, caught fire ; and whilst working, as in duty bound, 
throngli dry and rigorous processes of induction, was at heart 
something in the natnre of political fanaticism. He was pure 
hearted — I was going to s(\y conscientious — but at that time he 
seemed so naturally and necessarily good, and so inflexible, that 
* Written before the pnblication of John Hill's Autobii^niphj. 
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one hardly thonght of him as having occaBion for a conscience, 
or as a man with whom any question contd arise for reference to 
that tribunal. Bnt bis absorption in abstract operations of the 
intellect, his latent ardoars, and his absolate simplicity of heart, 
were hardly, perhaps, compatible with knowledge of men and 
women, and with wisdom in living his life. His manners were 
plain, neither graceinl nor awkward ; his features refined and 
regular ; the eyes small relatively to the scale of the face; the 
jaw large, the nose straight and finely shaped, the lips thin and 
' compressed, the forehead and head capacious ; and both &ce and 
body seemed to represent ontWardly the inflexibility of the inner 
man. He shook hands with yon from the shonlder. Though 
for the most part painfully grave, he was as sensible as anybody 
to Charles Austin's or Charles Yilliers's sallies of wit, and his 
strong and well-built body would heave for a few moments with 
half-uttered laughter. He took hia share in conversation, and 
talked, ably and well of course, bnt with such scrapolons solici- 
tude to think exactly what he should and say exactly what he 
thought, that he spoke with an appearance of effort and as if with 
an impediment of the mind. Hia ambition — so tar as he had 
any — hie ardent desire rather, for I doubt if he had much feeling 
abont himself in the matter^ — was to impress hia opinions npun 
mankind and promote Uie cause of political science. Hia works on 
logic and political economy have now been for many years of the 
highest authority amongst the learned, and his writings on 
political philoBophy are regarded, even by those wto most differ 
6om tbem, as the aberrations of a powerful and admirable intel- 
lect. He has just (1865) furnished the first example of a man 
Bonght out and Bommoned by a large constituency to represent 
them in the House of Commons, without any proposal or desire 
of his own to do so, partly on account of his political opinions no 
donbt, bnt chiefly on the ground of his eminence as a political 
philosopher. Hia seat for Westminster, though not in itself 
what he would have sought and pursued, is the result and indi- 
cation of what he did seek and pursue, — a wide-spread inflnence 
over the minds of men in his day and generation ; and he, too, 
therefore, has got what he desired.* 

' In our DebBting Society one evening, tho snbject was propounded bj 
John Mill, who undertook to show tbat "the aristocracy is a pernicious clwia 
in tbia country." In a epeech of mine in Te|>ly to him, written and got off 
by heart, as were moat or my speechca, I met big anticipated inTectirei 
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Edwai*d Stmtt was a miui of Boand knowledge and solid 
nnderBtanding', simple and honest-minded. He had a large for- 
tune, obtained a good position in the House of Commons, became 
a member of the Government, and was eventoally raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Belpnr ; which was probablj all the 
Buccesa in life to which he bad aspired ; if indeed be was troubled 
with any aspirations of the kind. 

John Romilly was sensitive and reserved ; judging by his 
conntenance, of a very gentle and affectionate nature ; bat sen- 
sibility was not the fashion in this set of javenile philoBophers, 
and those who had it did not disclose it moi-e than they could 
help. He had eminent abilities, and had been sednlonsly trained 
by Dumont in all the learning of the Benthamites. Men so 
trained were, perhaps, in general, better fitted for jurists than 
for judges, and better fitted for judges than for advocates ; but 
John Romilly succeeded at the Bar, and rose in doe time to bo 
Master of the Rolls and a peer of the realm. He therefore, like 
the others, has been snccessfiil, according to his desires. 

There remains Charles VillierB ; and as T have already said, 
be is at this moment (1865), as he has been for several years, a 
Cabinet Minister. He was handsome, but in a feminine way ; and 
in order to indicate the small value that beset apon such beauty, 
he affected slovenlinees in dress and negloet of his person. Ho 
generally appeared in a threadbare coat which had lost one or 
more of its buttons, and Hyde said of him that " he was a very 
good-looking fellow — when he was picked and washed." He 
was idle ; like his elder brothers he had been woefully ill- 
educated; and he was not, I think, in the habit of reading books. 
But he was shrewd and acute, and by living with iuatructed men 
he got the knowledge that can be so acquired; and, pretending 
to nothing, paid for what he got by the interest he took in the 

DgBinst the stolid immobility of the aristocracy : — " It will bu allowed, I ii]i- 
prelicnd, that tlic inoet active and energetic niea sre generiilly not the must 
prudent, that they are fond of eiiieriments whirh the chance* are not in 
favour of, and are Baiignine beyond the average of mankind, whicb ia itsell 
known to he sanguine beyond tcshid. Now the conclosion ia, thiit wbei'eiis 
4hia enlightened, enterprrBing, and iinpetnons class of philosophers might per- 
suade the country to run some awkward risks, this atnhbom, benighted, and 
inveterate aristocracy throw tlreir deal weight into the other scale, and keep 
all where it onght to be. In momenta of popuhir restleBSDCsa, thej prevent 
the commonwealth from falling into the bunds of any rather wild young gan- 
tleman who nmj he poejessed with n very natural desire, ttpctbcr with some 
natural capability, of leading mankind where he pleases." 
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knowledge others possessed and by the keenness and brightness 
of his wit ; in so much that he would have been as mnoh misRed 
in our circle as any other of ne. " So he is gone, with all his 
wit and all his malice," said Johnson when Beanolero died ; as 
if he soTnewhat regretted the loss of the malice as well as that of 
the wit. And there was a malice of the imagination in Charles 
Villiers'e wit* which was certainly very pleasant to na philoso- 
phers. It was a mischievoos wit, and made him many enemies, 
and it was certainly not restrained by charity. But on the other 
hand I do not believe that it proceeded from any practical ill- 
nature. Oq the contrary, £ have reason to know that there was 
in hi-m no little kindness of disposition — carefally concealed. Id 
after years, understanding well his own aptitadea and defects, 
he fastened upon one snbject — the Corn Laws — acquired all the 
knowledge reqsisite for dealing with that, and through that 
made good his footii^ in political life. He played an important 
and conspicuous part as one of tho leading members of the Anti- 
Com-Law League, and he took ap a position in the House of 
Commons, which, with his social rank and his family connections, 
so soon as it became necessary for the Wligs to conciliate the 
Badicala by admitting two or three of them to a share in the 
government of the country, gave him. an eaey entrance into the 
Cabinet. He has, no doubt, learnt all that life in the House of 
CommoDB and in office teaches, and in this year of 1865 he has 
carried through Parliament with mnch ability and perseverance 
the most important and the most pertinacionsly opposed meaanre 
of the session — that for union-ratii^. 

Snch were the male associates with whom my Mendship with 
Hyde Villiers brought me into more or less of intimacy. Fre- 
quent and long drawn out were the breakfastings of those days; 
and when Wordsworth happened to be in London, I got Mm to 
come ; and though he was old and the rest so young, and he was 
opposed to them in politics, yet the force and brightness of his 
conversation, his social geniality, and the philosophic as well as 
im^native largeness of his intellect, delighted them all. Southey, 

■ The hnmour of malice, without the redity, which belonged to Charles 
Villiere, WM well eipMaaed in an answer he gave to me on my refnra frran 
■ooiu montha' travel on the Continent in 1844, when I naked him obont 
the state of public aBwrsy and how Gladstone had been getting on, adding 
that, from what I could hear, he had become quite popalar : " Tea, everyone 
ipeaka well of him, — Qod damn him !" 
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too, came amoDgBt na once or twice ; and I look back on thoaa 
meetingB with the eort of feeling with which Beannioiit roverted 
to the gatherings at the Mermaid of Bon Jonaoa and the rest : — 

" Wbat tUngB have we wen 
Done at the Hermud ! heard vorda that have been 
Su nimble and bo full of Bubtile flame 
As if that evCTj one from whence they came 
Had mesnt to pot Mb whole wit in a jest, 
And had I'eaolved to live a fool the reet 
Of bia dull life." 

The society, of the &,mi1y at Kent House was interesting 
and captivating in another way. Miss Tilliers waa eminently 
pretty, — as pretty, I think, as any one could be without being 
beautifnl ; and she was as quick and intelligent as any one could 
be without being signally intellectual. She had been brought up 
in a class of society, the SUte of which (as I have observed else- 
where) will naturally, from constant practice, be " more adroit, 
vivacious and versatile in their talk than others, more prompt 
and nimble in their wit, and more graceful and perfect in the 
performance of the many little feats of agility in conversation 
which come easily to those wIk) have been used to consider lan- 
guage rather s^ a toy than as an instrument." She had ell these 
advantages, and she aimed at nothing in conversation which she 
conld not accomplish with ease and grace ; so that one felt ea if 
she might have been more brilliant than she was had she been 
disposed to try. She had sense and strength and clearness of 
purpose upon all occasions ; and a harmony and unity of the whole 
being, inward and ontward, which, being so perfect, was in it- 
self a charm. But what perhaps most cJiarmed me in my gravity, 
was a fresh hght-heartedness, new to my experience as well as 
contrasted with my own conditions of existonce — 

" Foe Uie honrn 
Bed led her lightly down the vale of life. 
Dancing end Blattering roBes, sod bee face 
Seemed a perpetoal daybreak, and the woods 
Where e'er she rambled echoed through tb^ aiBles 
The masic of a laugh so BOftly gay 
That Spring with alt her songaters tpd her BOugs 
Knew nothing like it."* 

It was of her that I so wroto, though not by name. Of casual 
and superficial sensibilities she knew nothing ; and when the deeps 
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were broken up, vhich cxinld happen to her bb to othere, it 
Beemed &8 if she could suffer only in paroxyanui, and that in theso 
slie must either conquer or die. Her way waa to conquer; bnt 
once she did nearly die ; her strong nerves gave way, and for 
some months she was nnable to apeak intelligibly or to walk. 
These physical consequences being remoTcd, however, and her 
health restored, she resumed her constitutional sprightliness ; 
the past was past, and not a trace of a trouble remained. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Speeches — Articles in the Qoakteelt Review — Giffokd — 
Isaac CoMSENns — Visits to the Continent and to Mias 
Fbnwigk at Bath — Views op Myself. 

Ann. Bom. 1824-28. Aim. Mt. 24-28. 

Ih 1825 I made my first attempt to speak in pnblic. It was made 
in ft debating society to whicli the ViUiers brothers utd the 
other men I have mentioned belonged, and waa report«d in a 
letter to my stepmother of the I2th March, 1825 ; adverting first 
to tt speech delivered on the same evening by Hyde Villiera : — 

" I heard him make bia first speech in the Academics last week 
with great snccess. It waa able, orderly, and distinct ; with no 
grace of langnage other than harmony and simplicity. There waa 
no striking embellishment in the speech ; bat hia manner of deliver- 
ing it waa extremely expressive and imposing. I made my firat 
attempt laat night and failed. I know of no other reaaon for my 
failnre than the mere diaabUity to collect my thoughta and give 
them connected utterance. My speech, if speech it conld be 
called, reminds me of LeFevre'a pnlae.* When I felt thoronghly 
embarraaaed, I said that I felt myself not capable of going through 
with it and therefore I ehonld give it up. And I do not know 
that I could have done anything better. But I felt it hard to 
hear some speakers string their nothiagB together with ease and 
fluency, whilst I who had something to say had no power to 
speak it. Also it could not but be matter of some mortification to 
exhibit a failnre to a large audience, most of them men of ability. 

* The Hllasioti is t« a passage in the account of Le Fevre's death in 
TriBtratti ShRndy, vol. vi, chop. li ; — " The pulse fluttered — stopped — went on 
— throbbed— stopped again — moved — stopped — ahall I go on P — No." 
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I do not consider the ezperiment conclnEiiTe ; and disagreeable 
as it is, it nrnst be renewed. If I find that I am really nnable to 
speak in public, it is always nsefiil that men ehonld be aware of 
their incapacities ; and it is necessary that I should aBcertain 
mine in this instance, since it would materially influence even 
my preeent porsnits. — Since I came to Downing Street I have 
had some talk with Villiera on the subject of my dib^t last night. 
He Bays I made him excessively nervous, but he did not expect 
it would end as it did; there was no appearance of shyness, 
my voice was firm and clear, and when I made my dead stands 
he always thought that I was deliberately collecting myself and 
that I should go on well after. He calls my break-down the 
coolest thing he ever saw." 

My father and stepmother replied, the former beginning and 
the latter finiBhing the letter : 

" Persevere by all means, and redeem the opinion of the society 
(if they be so inexperienced as to form one on a dSbut) even at 
the expense of incurring more wounds to vanity for a while-^but 
attempt no reply till, by premeditated speaking, yon have got 

over the hurry of spirits from desuetude." 

" Tonr fether is hnrried to get other things ready for the post, 
so gives me his paper to express my mortification, on the very 
natnral and most picturesque account of yonr feelings. The 
coolness that was taken for impudence was pride that would not 
show mortification. I have always observed an inequality in 
your speech when upon any argument ; sometimes fluent and 
rapid, and sometimes hesitating and vacant. I am glad I was 
not present, I should have been so very nervous. Tour failure 
was partly nervous, though not in the way of shyness ; but I trust 
practice will at least give you the exercise of your foU powers, 
whatever they may be ; and if you have them, I am impatient to 
have the present impression on your audience removed. Had T 
to speak I should feel as yon did, and as I have done many a 
time when I had any veiy painful thing to say ; I have fixed 
upon the sentence and made my tongue do it like a parrot with- 
out any sense in my head, or in my heart either bat of its own 
thumping." 

In lesH than a fortnight I reported a second attempt : — 

" I spoke last night sufficiently to my own satisfiiction. I got 
off a Kttle speech thoroughly by rote, so that I was sure I eonld 
not be prevented from speaking it except through an absolute 
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deprivation of intellect &nd ntterance ; I rose withont any nervonB 
excitation farther than what wonld be of advantage to me, and 
with nothing of the nervous depression which had attended my 
former attempt, and I spoke it qaite fiaently to the end. I felt 
no want of self-possession, and made the emphasis and manner 
of delivery pretty mnoh according to my ideal of what it ought to 
be. I felt in speaking as if I could have digressed and come 
back to my rote Bpeech at pleasure ; but I had determined not to 
do it; and perhaps would have found myself wrong if I had. 
However, till this is done, all I know respecting my talents in. 
this way is that I can recite before any given audience any given 
speech which I have gotten as mnch by heart aa ever I got an 
alphabet." 

A copy of the speech was enclosed, and it shows that, with all 
my admiration for my Benthamite friends, I was far from adopt- 
ing their opinions. It might be supposed indeed from the 
language, that I was an ardent Conservative ; but the tmth ia 
that, though I waa of this way of thinking when called upon to 
think upon the subject at all, I cared little for politics ; and for 
the greater part of my life I was not in the habit of even reading 
the newspapers. Of political economy, nevertheless, I was a 
sednlons student. 

A few months later, my letters make mention of another 
speech and of its success. " The effect, however, waa a good 
deal broken and spoiled towards the end by a sort of minim 
rest, as the musicians have it; that is I made a total pause 
and stood upon the floor far some time, racking my recol- 
lection for what was to come next Certainly 

nothing could be less like impromptu speaking than the per- 
fectly fluent delivery of the two portions and the dead atand-still 
between them. However, I have not much desire to get credit 
for doing more than I can do, and have no objection to eveiy 
one's knowing that I get by heart all I can say, until I can say 
something without it. It is more satis&ctory to feel a good 
foundation for any reputation, great or small, which one may 
oomeby." 

Though much occupied with business in 1824 and 1825, some 
hin'ce mbeesivm were given to literature, 

I wrote, in 1824, an article for the Qaarterly Review 
on Walter Savage Landor'a Imaginary Conversations. In 
writing of the arlicle to my father, I characterized it, in words 
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quoted from one of the Inu^inary Conversations, as " that 
peraecation by petulance whicli the commonalty call banter. 
This was the last time that I offended in that kind ; and it appears 
that I had repented before the article was pnbliahed ; and after 
endeaTonring, at first without mnch snccess, to induce Gifford to 
expunge what was moat injnrioaa, I sent the article to Laador s 
publisher (liindor himself was in Italy) with an offer to 
suppress it altogether if he thought it would do the book more 
harm than good. He thought otherwise and did not desire the 
suppression ; and after I had prevailed in a further effort to 
obtain some modification of its tone, it was published. 

Immitigable as Gifford was disposed to be to the last in his 
character of critic, he was personally very kind and gracious to 
tne ; and I transcribe (panegyric and all) the last portion of the 
last of his letters, written (28 July, 1824) not long before his 

" One word in confidence. The effects of age and sickness 
are hourly becoming more visible to me, and I must shortly 
retire from a situation to which my strength is unequal. I 
earnestly hope, however, that you will continue your assistance 
to the Review, whoever may succeed me. It is not a time 
for me to flatter, and yon may believe me when I say, that I 
think yon have all the elements of an exceUent critic, and that 
pi-actice, under a careful eye, will speedily place you in a high 
rank among onr best writers. I notice with pleasure a beautiful 
mixture of pathos and quiet humour, which put me often in mind 
of Southey, and a style that is truly English. Ambitions orna- 
ments, which are the property of youth, you will by degrees 
discover and abandon. We have fine weather here, and I am 
pleasantly situated in fnll view of the channel and the shipping. 
This to me is a prime consideration, for I have been from youth 
much attached to the sea. With all this, I auspcct that I do not 
get better: my voice fails greatly, and I rather hiss or whistle 
than breathe ; but I retain my spirits, and with this I am more 
than satisfied." 

Thifi was, I think, the last that I heard of Gifford, except 
the announcement of his death in the newspapers. He must 
have had many literary and political acquaintances and friends ; 
bnt in this year, ISS*, when I knew him, sick and moribund, he 
appeared to be a solitary old man. He had never been married ; 
the Quarterly Revii'w was his only issue; and his talents, in 
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raising hini ont of the class in which he was bom, had probably 
tended to domestic isolation. He had published Bome account of 
himself during his life, and no fViller or other biography appeared 
after bis death. At least I have never heard of any. 

In these years I wrote Isaac Gomnenns. I foi^et whether it 
had been begun before 1824, bat I came to the end of it in July, 
1825, anticipating, however, that the revision vronld require 
twelve months; and I suppose more were found necesaary, aa 
the publication did not take place till 1827. It was published 
1^ Mr. Murray, the most eminent publisher of the time j and in 
October, 1828, an article in commendation of it appeared in the 
Quarterly Review (the writer of which, not then known by 
me to be so, was Southey). But the public would hare nothing 
to say to it. Some of my most lamiliar associates seem to have 
known nothing about it ; and when I heard there was to be an 
article on it, I expressed myself to my father aa having lost my 
interest in it, my mind being occupied with other things. I 
suppose I saw that it had no chance of celebrity ; and I had 
always felt that, to a poet, less than celebrity was worse than 
nothing. It was easy to keep a secret which nobody desired to 
know, and I, as well as my book, remained in obscurity for some 
years longer, — about seven. 

It was well for me, however, that I had tried and failed. 
The result of the failure was to leave me in no hurry to publish 
again; and when, soon afl«r, I went to work upon Van 
Artevelde, it was with little reference to success in publication, 
with hardly any anticipation of it, and with a disposition, there- 
fore, to work only in favourable moods and when it gave me 
present pleeanre. " Be not ambitious of an early fame," says 
Landor ; " such is apt to shrivel and drop under the tree." And 
convereely early failure is often a recoil pour irdeux eauttn: 

In June and July of 1825, I joined Southey in an expedition 
through France to Holland ; and I wrote some letters to my 
father and my stepmother, from one of which, written at 
Bmssels on the 17th June, I will take some notices of my 
travels : and of my companion ; than whom, though some thirty 
years older than I, no young man could have been associated 
with one more young-heart«d and easy to please. 

"The cultivation, the peasantry, the villages, the cottages, 
the eating and drinking, and eveiything that appears, betokens 
a more flourishing country than I expected to see, and a country 
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clear of tbe abject and deBtttnte close which is tmmsroos at 
home. Bafc the great relief is from the jealousy of claesee, which 
forms so many knots in the English people and obstructs the 
free circnlation of a good fellow-feeling. I, for one, never have 
the good feeling towards an English mechanic, being a stranger, 
which I have towards dogs and horses, being so. But the 
moment I came amongst the French I had it. Oil seemed to 
have taken the plnce of rust in the mechanism of society, and I 
was reminded of the easy action of the steani-enp[ine when I 
looked down upon it from the deck of the steam-boat that 
bronght na over. The first evening after landing, I walked out 
by myself abont half a mile &om Boulogne, and found a chnroh- 
yard fall of the black and white wooden crosses whioh are com- 
monly placed over the graves, and of the exuberant vegetation 
which the French encourage there ; and in a corner (itaelf aa 
large as a small English church-yard) was the burial place of 
the English and other Proteetants. Being somewhat tired with 
my day's travelUng, I fell asleep upon an EngUsh tombstone ; and 
when I woke a boy was dicing a grave at a little distance. 
Had he been English he would have dug to the Antipodes before 
he would have noticed me ; but being French, he jumjied ont of 
the grave and came up to me, and we knew each other presently. 
He was a very fine intelligent boy, and I liked him as mnch as 
yon would have liked a very fine Newfoundland dog ; and his 
ways were such as the dog's would have been to yon. 'Von- 
driez VOQS conoher ici,' he said to me ; after we had talked for 
some time, and pointed to the grave he had been digging. 
' Non, c'est en Angleterre qne je venz coucher ? ' ' Ce n'est pas 
assez fonce encore;' and then he jumped into it and went to 
work agiun. I have fonnd no difficulty in making myself nndeT' 
stood, the people are so qnick in catching my meaning; nor am I 
often at a loss for words ; but I am not so quick in catching 
theirs. No donbt I do violence to His Moat Christian Majesty's 
French ; bnt not a tenth part so much as Sonthey. He speaks 
the language, as he says, without shame or remorse; and never 
man dashed on in such fetvless defiance of pronnnciation and all 
the parts of speech. At Bouchaiu he gave us a verse written in 
imitation of Drunken Bamaby : — 
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" He said that if Bamaby's journal was written by the pereon to 
whom it was aecnbed, he bad not been hie own hero, for lie was 
a Tery respectable man (a Dr. Brathwaite, I think he said) ; but 
whether dmnk or sober, he had a high respect for him and 
wished he had him here. I give Sonthey credit for being civil 
in as few words as any man, for * il fait tr^e chand, Moneienr ' 
has served him all the way from Bonlogne ; but once he bid me 
good morning with 'il foit fimensement ohand, Monsienr,' and I 
told him that he shonld not say that, becanse it was a point of 
civility to leave the Bnperlative of yonr own sentiment to be 
given by the person to whom yon addressed yonrself, and if you 
took it yourself yon left him nothing bnt a cold assent. So he 
agreed to give np ' fnrieusement ' in cases of speaking &^t ; bnt 
that very morning the host aecosted him with ' il fait tres chand. 
Monsieur,' and Sonthey's ' fnrieusement chaud, Monsieur,' came 
out with singular zest. An iuventioa of mine serves us for 
answers to all enquiries of waiters as to what we will have and 
how we vfill have it, &c. It lies in the words, ' le mieux possible.' 
We have a good deal of literary conversation and many good 
stories. The former has served to revive soma of the little 
knowledge in Belles- Lettres which I had nearly foigotten that I 
had ever acquired, and may make the remains of it last a year 
or two longer. The old roots will strike t^ain. Most of what 
is newly added will die away like flowers stuck in the ground. 

. . . I wish Miss Fenwick would come to town with you. 
I think it would be an excellent thing for her to do. She wonld 
serve ^ou a good turn by keeping you company when I am in 
Downing Street and my father is God knows where ; and she 
would see Southey before age has taken more irom the most 
spirited countenance that ever hnman form was graced with." 

In 1826, if I recollect right, I made another tonr in Holland 
with Sonthey; and in 182? I went to Paris, and thence to the 
north of Italy with my father. In 1828 Mrs. Villters proposed 
to me to accompany her and Miss Villiers and Edward in a tonr 

* Another qiutrain od tbe same model occurs in bia corrMpondence : — 



" AmrtCTdam wa reached bj Bchoonor, 
And not liking left the sooner. 
Never city auch a sink was; 
Weak the drinli wsa, strong the siiok wu." 
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through Switzerland and Italy; a proposal which at that time 
must have had a pecniiar fascination for me ; but I was either 
enabled or compelled to resist it. Probably m.y official datiea 
stood in the way ; or possibly I may hare thought that in one 
way or another no good wonld come of it. 

My father, I recollect, found me strangely insensible to the 
charma of scenery and of other objects which delighted him as 
they came before him and continued to delight him in the re- 
membrance to the end of his days. If accompanied, my com- 
panion was more to me than the face of ITatnre ; if alone, it 
was not scenery of the gay Italian type that I loved, bnt rather 
sylvan recesses and some " boundless contignity of shade : " 
And I had a feeling which I have never seen expressed except in 
three lines of George Darley's : — 

" There is a melimchalif in Bunbright lields 
Deeper to me than gloom ; I tun oe'er so gad 
Ab when I sit amicl bright scenes tdone."" 

In Italy, instead of looking about me, I sate in the carriage and 
read " Corinne." And, indeed, throughont life, and perhaps in 
youth as much as afterwards, though equal to work for as many 
houTB of the day as other men, it was only for a few hours that 
I was capable of enjoyment. My health and constitution rendered 
that capability limited in dnration, and liable to abatement fi-om 
small bodily contingencies,^ — loss of sleep, indigestion, cold, heat, 
hunger or fatigue. I was patient enough of such things ; but 
pleasure could not consist with them. 

My visits to Miss Feuwick, at Bath, were fequent in these 
years, and onr friendship grew and flourished. Towards the 
end of 1828 my stepmother writes in answer to an accx>unt I had 
given of one of my visits ; — 

" My dear cousin certainlynnitesiuhercharaoterwhat makesa 
most endearing and admirable combination, always most delightful 
to me ; and I rejoice in seeing it is always bo to you ; and that she 
feels as motherly towards you as I do myself, but more indulgent to 
your failings, which must make her more dear to you, and perhaps 
more useful in the end; for rare indeed are those who can receive 
any hint of their errors but from those they most deeply love; and 
yet I never met with any one (the insensible excepted), who was 
so candid and so perfectly true in such discussions as yourself." 



• Darley'a "Sjlrii 
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My Miawer eipreeaeB my view of myself at twenty-seven 
years of age. 

" I do not know whether HisB Fenwick is more indulgent to me 
than yon are. I daresay yon are both very foolish in that way ; bnt 
if yon were less so 1 cannot think that there wonld be any love lost 
thereby. I think that generally speaking I caw. take the credit you 
give me for candonr in discussions concerning my own merits and 
demerits. I am not what is called tonchy on such occasions ; that 
is, not generally ; for instances might be found of the kind, and 
some which have given me mach pain in the recollection. They 
are imputable to aspirations after a certain difi^ity of character 
which there is not strength to attain, and the sense of humilia- 
tion &om being made conscious that it has not been attained. 
There must be a conscionsness of weakness to give rise to such 
resentmente. Where the point censured brings my understand- 
ing only in question, nothing of the kind arises ; for I have no 
diffidence of the strength of my intellect. But I have felt for 
several years that there was in me a want of independent and 
self -subsisting strength of character, and an occasional suscepti- 
bility of vain and trivial impressions, the consciousness of which 
gives me pain, of course, whether brought to my mind by my 
own refiex observation or by the animadversions of others. 
Mnch of this I am willing to think is less belonging to my mind 
as it now is, than owing to habits formed in a previous state of 
it. Bnt snch habits remaining from a previons state are still 
important parts of the actual mind, and give a consciousness of 
original and native weakness. They are never presented to me 
in etronger relief than when I am with Miss Fenwick. The fanlts 
which one might suppose to be, or to have been, in her character 
wonld be all from too much vehemence of an independent nature 
and an ill-considered direction of strong and generous feelings. 
Whatever the errors might be, one would see power and dignity 
all through them: Errors of this kind I would almost wish 
myself capable of committing. I should look back upon them 
with sorrow, perhaps, for their consequences ; but without 
hnmiliation. But T«y errors are of no such manly and vigorous 
character ; my only strength is in a temperance of mind, and my 
hope is in improvement to be worked ont by habits of meditation 
and that sort of self-analysis which is always going on where a 
subtle intellect is united with a solicitous temper." 

To which she made answer : — 
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" I don't quite nnderstand yonr view of your own character, 
or what you aim at. You certainly are not indepeudent of the 
opinion of others ; nor is it fitting that at your age you should ; 
experience only ought to bring that; arrogance often does it, 
and an overrated approbation by those who are as inexperienced, 
but who, feeling eomething of the power of intellect, are im- 
patient to be blown up like an (ur-coBhion; and then people 
gather in crowds and say — If you will blow me up, I will blow 
you np. That dignity you aim at, I suppose from what you 
remark justly in Miss Fenwick, will not exist in the mind that 
harbours a trait of vanity, nor even in a mind that delights in 
being admired or looked up to even by wise men: but different 
minds pursue different ways with 'regard to working out their 
own characters ; and none seem to me desirable when worked out 
but such as are hnmble with a sense of their own imperfections. 
That, well established, brings all that is right where there is real 
intellect ; and makes them interesting and good even where the 
intellect is very poor. 1 have been writing all day, and my 
little share of intellect is feeble, and going and going, and gone. 
. . . — ^Tours ever, J. T. 

"What yon tell ns of your Mend T shows a great 

tatereat in your favour, and is satis&ctory in many points of 
view ; you have sad temptations to vanity." 

I replied : — 

" Ton do not understand what I would be at about my chtu-aoter. 
To get rid of the vanity of it is my aim ; and that would bring 
with it an independence of the opinions of others so (ar aa they 
regard what may be called objects of vanity. I agree with you 
that an entire independence of opinions, as regards questions of 
utility, is as undesirable as it is unattainable. Hare,* the Irish- 
man at Edinburgh, seems to have made the nearest approach to 
it one has heard of. As to humility I do not quite know what is 
meant by that, when it is spoken of as a commendable quality. I 
like people to have neither a low estimate nor a high estimate of 
themselves, but simply a true estimate. If l^ humility is meant, 
not the estiinate itself but the feelings to which it gives rise, 
then I think certainly it is desirable that a full consciousness 
of imperfections (which is implied in a true estimate) should be 
attended by B&elings of mortification ; and that the full conscions- 

j)ieU their 
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ness of powers (also implied) ahonld not be attended with feel- 
ings of exultation ; because such feelings are apt to distorb the 
judgment, and to render the enjoyment of the powers more the 
object than what is more important in the application of them ; 
which feelings are however seldom consequent upon merely a 
true estimate; at least they are then in a very slight degree. 
They are, when they exist in greater potency, the cause of an 
urUrwe estimate. I think I have not mnch of this sort of emlta- 
tion in snch powers as I have, though I believe I have a full con- 
EciouBness of them. I think I have mnch more pleasure in their 
exercise than in the acknowledgment of them by others ; at least 
when that acknowledgment is unattended by anything else that 
is ^reeable. I sometimes have a great desire > to gain an in- 
fluence over certain individuals. My sense of admiration is 
strong, and where I admire I wish to be admired — a wish which 
is compounded perhaps as much of the sympathies as of the 
vanities oi human nature : but exclude these olg'ects, and present 

me with the admiration and applanse of T (which you 

seem to think so dangeroas), and I assure yon the feeling &lls as 
flat and dead as Biddick yeast." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Histobi of Philip van Artetelde adopted as the subject 
OP A Drama — Pboposal of a new Employment which does 

. NOT TAKE EFFECT — MiSS ViLLIEBS. 

Ann. Dom. 1828-29. Ann, ^l. 2R-29. 

In the spring of 1828 I waa meditating another drama; and 
Sonthey, after dissaading me from foanding one npon the story 
of Patknl, snggeated that of Philip vau Artcvelde, which I at 
once adopted, writing on the 9th March: — 

" I have finished Artevelde'a story in Barante. A playcoold 
not develop the character from first to last, or comprise the 
story, unless it were, like Wallenstein, divided into parta. The 
first part should conduct him from obscurity to his conquest of 
Bruges, — everywhere the fiurest, and at the latter point the 
brightest of his history. And the second part might hiir^ him 
from the splendour of his first achievement through the con- 
sequent moral changes to his death. I agree with you that there 
are fine materials for an historical drama." 

And ten days later I wrote that Philip Van Art«velde was 
begun ; without much notion probably at that time that six 
years would be required to complete it. 

But my official tasks were heavy for some of those years, if 
not for all ; and I find from a letter to. Sonthey in September 
1828, that I meditated taking upon myself new labours, which 
would have put poetry out of the question ; — 

" The proposal whic^ is now made is that I should retain 
my present office uuder the Colonial Secretaiy of State, and 
give my spare time to another member of the Cabinet, my 
income being raised to 1,2001. a year. Beyond this accession to 
my income, my new employer says he promises nothing, and 
should hold himself perfectly clear in honour and in everything 
else if he did nothing for mc ; but he adds that, if circum- 
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) favoured it, hia abject would be to caltiratie a close 
alliance and undertake ' the Htmcture of my forionee.' Perhaps 
that is a Btrnctnre which (if raised at all) ia more likely to be 
the work of mj own hands than of any other j>erson'8 ; bat he 
or any man is welcome to carry the bricks and mortar. I think 
it likely that this arrangement will be conclnded, and then. 
farewell to Philip Van Artevelde and all other my recreations ! 
For heavy will be the borthen I shidl have taken np ! I shall 
have nothing bnt the objects of political life to repay me, and I 
mnst cultivate the sort of uubition which gives them their 
value." 

There are traces liere of a spirit of pride and self-assertion, 
which I had not then leai-nt to be as alien as I afterwards knew 
them to be, from a pure and genuine spirit of independence. In 
a letter to my father I adverted to the proposed employment as 
one which, " if it led to any advancement would lead me into 
the line of life of a political adventurer without private fortune, 
which I know and see ia a hard, anxious, and unquiet life, and I 
think a life of more escitement than any except those of au 
actor or of a highwayman. ... On the other hand advance- 
ment has of course its charms with me as with other people, 
though I do not occupy myself with donbtfnl prospects of it, or 
dwell npon them, or care so much about tbem aa that their 
removal would give me a moment's concern." 

The negociation came to nothing, and Van Artevelde went 
on his way. 

But my father had misgivings aa to the division of my powers 
between business and poetry, quoting the example of a person 
[name illegible] of whom it was said he might have been a good 
poet if he had not attempted to be a statesman, and a good 
statesman if he had not attempted to be a poet ; and he 
expressed a hope that I would only take poetry as a pleasant 
change in the application of my powers, and not let it engross 
them at the expeose of my health or the real businesa of life, 
liis chief solicitude was about my health, which was far from 
strong ; and he was by no means ambitions for mo, or desirous 
that 1 should aim at a piolitical career. 

He may probably have thought that I was unfitted for eucli 
a career by other wants than the want of health ; and if so he 
was not altogether wrong. Mr. Gladstone, I was told the other 
day, says of me that, " I had sauted nothing but ambition to 
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hare been a great man ;" meaning, no doubt, great in the way 
that he is great himself, politically. I think there were more 
things wanting. I might have done well enough aa a enbordinate 
and co-operative politician, hut I was unfitted to be a political 
leader in anch timea as those in which my lot was cast. In 
respect of organic politics I have always been of a sceptical 
turn, — a man of nncertaiu opinions and rather glad not to have 
occasion to form any. Snch a man, if he be bnt moderately 
conscientions, moat be unfitted for projecting great organic 
changes in complex politics, or for taking any high com.' 
mand in a battle for them. If I regarded the Geform Bill 
of 1832 as justifiable, it was not with sangnine expectations of 
the result, and only becanse there might be more danger in doing 
nothing or doing less. It is trae that I was prepared to act 
with any amount of vigonr and intrepidity on the question of 
W^t Indian Slavery; bnt that was one of the simplest of all 
questions of organic change. I was thoronghly conversant with 
the dangers and horrors of the system in existence, and though 
I was not whony free from doubts as to what might ensue upon 
emancipation, I could have no doubt that whatever else it might 
be, it would be better than what it snpplanted. 

Bnt if my father formed a jnflt estimate of my disqualifica- 
tions for political life, he probably saw no sofficient reason for 
believing (have I myself the belief even now p I suppose I 
have or I would not now be writing this autobiography), that I 
wonld be one of the few who attain to permanent celebrity as a 
poet. 

I did not defend my course upon any such ground: if I 
thought it so defensible, which I can, only have done in a doubtful 
way, for my forecasts have never been sangnine or positive, I 
suppressed my thoughts and only answered, that no doubt I 
shonld be a worse man of buBinesa for being a writer of poetry, 
and the worse poet for being a man of business ; bnt that as 
writing plays was the only pleasare in which I indulged, I was 
enabled to dispatch my business regularly and competently 
in the main ; adding, " If I were more devoted to business I 
should probably grasp more of it into my own hands which is 
properly belonging to others ; but my own share, considered 
in the widest extent of what can be called mine, wonld not be 
otherwise dealt with than it is now. What I do I very seldom 
do incompletely ; for I have always had an aversion to incom- 
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pletenese in- anything. If I were to go into society, ov to do 
anytbiiig else bat dispatch business and write plays, I conld not 
get on certaisly with botb. But I read almost nothing and go 
nowhere. Ask my cousin too [meaning Miss Fenwick], and she 
will say, that if I have an. imagination it was meant to be 
eiercised." 

This habit of " going nowhere " was not altogether satisfec- 
tory to my mother, especially as there was one exception. " I 
wish yon conld tell na " [she had said in 1829] " of any pleasant 
new acquaintances. Ton will grow old without rarietj, and if 
the Villiers family disappoint yon, or be separated from yon by 
the events of life, then you will have no intimates at all ; and it 
is always bad to keep to one pet of acquaintances ; yonr thoughts 
and yonr opinions become contracted, and it forms a prejudiced 
mind ; and then to avoid that, people assume a kind of allowance 
for other opinions that they call candour; but it does not 
deserve the name ; it is more frequently a piece of deceit, and 
instead of producing the delightful effect of truth upon an 
honest mind in another way of thinking, it gives a strong 
mnscnlar sensation of the right' arm, that might prednce a box 
■ on the ear bnt for the habit of control." 

!No donbt what was in my stepmother's mind was, that I 
had been passing two or three years in much intimacy with one 
young lady, and with one only ; that this one was attractive to 
all the world ; and as she would know from the descriptions of 
her in my letters, could not but be peculiarly so to me ; and 
that it was highly improbable that the consequences would be 
favourable to my happiness. 

Her- mother had become a great friend of mine. I frequented 
Kent House oontinoally, and when the London season was over 
and the family left town, Mrs. Villiers and I kept np a weekly 
correspondence. She was a woman of a strong and ardent 
nature, but also a woman of the world; and neither she nor I 
could have thought of a nearer connection as possible, except in 
certain contingencies of worldly advancement, not likely to 
occur at any early period. I had been brought up in what she 
would think poverty ; I had no objection to it, and I was rash 
and ready for anything ; but it would have been wholly un- 
reasonable to expect either the mother or the daughter to be so ; 
nor did I in point of fact expect it, or make, at this time, more 
than a contingent proposal, such as did not require or receive an 
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explicit or decisive answer. But after some months of absence, 
between the end of one London season and the beginning of 
another, I became impatient of my position ; and on the occutTence 
of one of those casual jars to which a man in such a position is 
always liable, I resolved to bring the question to a determinate 
isBue, and I was distinctly rejected. 
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'V^NMI^ttMIWHA'I have sometimes since, though rarely, met 
Mi83 ViHierB^oV-r&ther Lady Theresa, as she became on her 
brother's Bnccession to the eiirldom of Clarendon), in a casual 
way, in society ; but onr intimacy has not been renewed. She 
was married (iTi 1830) to Mr. Lister, a refined and accomplished 
g(tntleman, who wrote some novels and articles in reviews ; and, 
after his early death (in 1842), to Sir George Comewall Lewis, 
said by some competent judges to be one of the most profound 
and accurate scholars of his time, author of some solid and 
learned books, and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Secretary of State in two or three snccessiTe Governments, who 
also died prematurely, at a time when be was believed by many 
to be on the way to the post of First Minister. 

She is now (1865) living in that same Kent House in which 
her life began, and to which, by an unusual course of things, she 
took home her first and second husbands, to live with her and 
her mother, and which she has not ceased to inhabit from her 
girl days throughout her first married life, her first widowhood, 
her second married life, and her second widowhood ; and whence 
may she pass, in God's peace and the peace of her own bright 
and happy nature, to the niansioas where ^e and youth and 
time and eternity are reconciled, and those who have once been 
friends will be friends again and for ever.* 

* 8be died in Horember, 1S65, a few months after thia nas written. 
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Mes and Affaibs in the Colonial Office — Lords Godebich 
AND HowicK — Business or Poetry, which ? — Question of 
Slavery — Lords Goderich and Howick bucceeded by 
Mb. Stanley and Mr. Lefevre. 

Anno Dom. 1828-^3. Anno. ^i. 28-33. 

1828 and 1829 had been years of torpor in the Colonial Office. 
Sir Geoi^e Murray was at the head of it, — an old soldier and a 
high-bred gentleman, whose coanteiiajice and natural statelineas 
and simple dignity of demeanow were all that conld be desired 
in a Secretary of State, if to look the character were the one 
thing needftd. The Dnke of Wellington had induced him to 
undertake the olBce ; bat when looking back npon it gome years 
after, he told me that he knew himself to have been unfit for it, 
and that he would never again accept an office of the kind. No 
doubt his estimate of hia unfitness was just. But there was a 
worse element of obstruction. I find, in a letter to my mother, 
the political Under Secretary of the time described as "of all the 
Under Secretaries who had ever laid the weight of their authority 
npon the transactions of the Colonial Office, ' the fleshliest 
incubus.' " K this political Under Secretary was obstructive 
through timidity and indecisiveness, the permanent Under Sec- 
retary was obtuse but bold. The one was for ever occupied with 
details and incapable of coming to a conclusion — routing and 
grunting and tearing up the soil to get at a grain of the subject 
— the other went strait to a decision, which was right or wrong 
as might happen. I remember applying to him the proverb that 
" mettle is dangerous in a blind horse." 

With these men over me, it may be imagined that in these 
years my interest and activity in colonial business was much 
abated, and 1 made comparatively rapid progress with my play. 
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But, with the beginning of 1831, there came a change. Lord 
Goderich came into office as Secretary of State, and I foand him 
& man of more activity than I had expected, and easy and good- 
hnmonred in personal intercourse; which, I observed to my 
mother, was a matter of some importance to me, I had "always 
been apt," I said, "to forget the modesty of my official position, 
and to take & tone which I knew to be eqnally contrary to good 
fwlicy and good taste ; " and I added that 1 had " canght myself 
harangning Lord Goderich and Lord Althorp in a style which 
wonld have been more becoming if they had been my own con- 
fidential servants instead of His Majesty's, — a distinction which I 
shonld not perhaps have recollected if I had not observed that I 
was exciting a little good-hnmonred surprise." 

Bnt what waa the most important was the change in the 
office of pohtical Under Secretary, now entered upon by Lord 
Howick (son of the then First Minister, Lord Grey). I spoke 
of him as active, vigorous, and decisive in business, honest' 
minded, and ardent, and, in his nature and manners, particularly 
gentlemanly ; and 1 liked him much. Under his influence pro- 
jects and interests which had long lain dormant, sprang into 
life and activity, and I was occupied in my office and out of my 
office aQ day long in business and in nothing else but business. 

" In the midst of this life," I wrote to my mother, " I often 
have a great longing after poetry, and feel as if all time was 
thrown away of which a portion is not given to it. Perhaps if I 
were to be guided strictly and solely by a sense of duty I should 
devote myself wholly to a business in which I have bo much 
opportunity of being useful, and think no more thoughts about 
poetry for the rest of my life. That, I suppose, would be the 
conscientious hne to take ; but personal considerations are all 
the other way, — the bent of my mind is the other way. I can 
be active and sedulous in business, and take a certain degree of 
pleasure in drafting good despatches, and setting things to rights 
where they are wrong, and putting down oppression so far as 
may be done by my efforts in the slave colonies ; bnt I can 
never devote myself to business with my whole heart as I have 
done and could do to poetry. What ambition I have, too, is 
poetical and not political ; and if it is not founded upon reason- 
able prospects of success, I still feel that the employment is in 
itself a pleasure, and that no further repayment of the labour is 
wanting, and that if I were disappointed of success it would still 
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be nearly the same reeonrce to me that it ia whe& I am vrorking 
under an expectation (each aa it in) of that kind." 

And in glancing at the objects of ambition to be accom- 
plished by aa exclusive devotion to bnsiness and rejecting the 
notion of political life without private fortune, I said, in a tone 
of levity which indicated the small measure of regard I enter- 
tained for my permanent chief, the blindly bold, — 

" Perhaps the beat thing that I can reasonably loot forward 
to is to succeed Hay (if it would please God to take him) in bis 
permanent Under Secrataryship, — a HuccesBion which Charles 
Greville suggested to me the other day aa a proper thing to be 
brought about under the present Administration, if any means 
could be found of providing for Hay otherwise (supposing it 
should not please God to take him just immediately) : but I 
know of no such means, nor have I any idea that they would eo 
promote me if they could ; because, though they are all in the way 
of bringing forward obscnte men who are likely to be useful, I 
do not see how I could be much more uaefiil to them in Hay's 
place than I am at preaent." 

And upon the whole I concluded that there was no reaaon, 
nnlesH it were from a sense of duty, that I should leave off 
writing plays. 

But for the next two or three years the sense of duty was 
put under high pressure. The great question of slavery was 
approaching its inevitable close ; and the approach was made 
through paths of exceeding difficulty and fearful danger. 

In 1824 the Government of Lord Liverpool bad taken up a 
position of mediator between the saints and the planters ; finding 
an escape for themselves from the dilemma of the moment, by one 
of those compromises in which an eadeavour is made to reconcile 
oppugnant principles and implacable opponents. The slaves 
were not to be enfranchised, bnt their condition waa to be 
" meliorated," as the word went A model code was devised 
according to which the lash was to be taken out of the hands of 
the driver, punishments were to be inflicted only under the 
authority of stipendiary magistrates, the hours of labour were 
to be limited, the allowances of food were to be regulated, hus- 
bands and wives and their children were not to be sold apart, 
and protectors were to be appointed who were to watch over the 
enforcement of the code and make half-yearly reports on all 
matters aScctinj the welfare of the slaves. 
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The samte accepted the measare as all they conld get for the 
moment, profonndly convinced, however, that bo long as slaves 
irere slavee, they must continue to be the victims of craelty and 
wrong ; whilst the planters, on the other hand, knew well enough 
that, whether or not negroes would be indnced to work for 
wages if freed (which they absolntely refused to believe), 
nothing short of the lash in the hand of the driver would make 
them work asaluves. 

In the West Indian Colonies, with few exceptions, all legisla- 
tive ftnthority, and, along with the power of granting or with- 
holding supplies, almost all executive authority was in the hands 
of the planters. If the Assemblies refused to enact the 
"meliorating" code, there was no power in the Crown to coerce 
them. We tried everything. Many a conciliatory despatch was 
written ; not a single AsHerably wns conciliated. Many were 
the minatory deapatohea that followed ; and threats were found 
equally tmavailing. The controversy went on year after year ; 
the Assemblies raged abroad ; the saints wailed and howled at 
home ; the Crown maintained an outward aspect of moderation : 
"Not so, my sons, not ao ! " But in the Colonial Office we knew 
what we were abont. We had established protectors of slaves 
in the few colonies in which we had legislative power; they 
made their half-yearly reports in which every outrage and 
enormity perpetrated on the slaves was duly detailed, with the 
usual result of trials and acquittals by colonial juries, and per- 
haps a banqnet given by the principal colonists in hononr of the 
offenders ; we* wrote despatches in answer, careful and cautions 
in their tone, but distinctly majking each atrocity and bringing 
its salient points into the light ; we laid the reports and des- 
patches before Parliament aa fast as they were received and 
written ; Zachary Macanlay forthwith transferred them to the 
pagea of hie "Monthly Anti-Slavery Reporter," by which they 
were circulated far and wide through the country ; the howling^ 
and wailings of the saints were seen to be supported by unqaea- 
tionabte facta officially authenticated ; the cry of the country for 
the abohtion of slavery wased louder every year ; strange 
mmonrs reached the ears of the negroes ; they became excited 
and disturbed, imagining that the King had given them their 
freedom and that the fact and the freedom wore kept from them 

• A junior cIctJi under ma (now Sir Clinton Mnrdoch) took a large ahttro 
in these operations. 
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by their owDerS) there was plotting Bud conepintcy; and at 
length came the insurrection of 1831 in Jamaica ; in which, of 
the negroes some hnndreds lost their lives, of the whit«a, not 

This terrible event, with all ite horrors and cruelties, its 
military Blanghters and ita many mnrders by flogging, though 
failing of its object as a direct means, was indirectly a deathblow 
to slavery. The reform of Parliament was almost simaltaneous 
with it, and might have been sufficient of itself. Under the 
operation of both, the only questions that remained were, whether 
it was to be effected abruptly and at once or throogh some 
transitional process, and whether with or without compensation 
to the planters. James Stephen, who, under the title of Connsei to 
the Colonial Department, had, for some years, more than any other 
man, ruled the Colonial Empire, was now prepared to go all lengths 
with his uncle, Mr. Wilberforce, and the Anti-slavery party; and 
simple and immediate emancipation was what they desired. 

From the first years in which I had been called npon to con- 
sider the question, I had been resolate for emancipation ; but I 
had not been satisfied, nor at that time was Stephen or aoy one 
else, that emancipation ought to be total and immediate. In a 
letter to Edward ViUiers, of April, 1826, I adverted to the only 
example in existence of sadden emancipation, that given by the 
French in St, Domingo, where massafires more frightful even 
than those of La Vendee, were succeeded by the ferocious 
tyranny of Cbristophe, and by the " Code Henri," which pro- 
vided that any man found during prescribed hours of the day off 
the land assigned to him. to cultivate, should be shot by the 
pohce; and I referred to the compulsory manumission clause, of 
the meliorating Order in Council, as contended for in Lord 
Bathurst's despatches, for an indication of the principle on which 
gradual emancipation might be com.bined with indemnity to the 
owners. In 1^31, I was etill unprepared for immediate emanci- 
pation ; but I thought that I could see my way to the immediate 
commencement of a self- accelerating process of emancipation. 

Lord Howick, whose strong understanding, political courage, 
and pare and vehement public spirit, had by this time put mnch 
power in bis hands, bad a scheme of his own for effecting eman- 
cipation, and at the same time saving the planters, by laws 
against vagrancy and by so taxing the land available for culti- 
vating provisions as to make it impossible for the negroes to 
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obtain a anbsistence without working oo the plantationa. But 
it was determined on all hands, that I was to " take the initiative 
and draw out a scheme of proceeding which might form the 
baaiB of discuBsion," first in the Colonial Office, and, if approved 
there, in the Cabinet. 

I did not agree with Lord Kowick any more than with 
Mr, Stephen. As to the land-tax, I tbonght that in countries 
where nnoccnpied land of exuberant fertility was to be found in 
large tracts both near and remote, no restraints of law could so 
far deprive the negroea of the use of it as to bring them under a, 
necessity of working on the plantations ; and as it was in 
evidence that the labour of not much more than one day in the 
week on fertile land would supply a negro with all tbe food he 
had been accustomed to, I did not believe that, when freed, he 
woald continue to work on the plantations for any wages which 
the planter conld afford to pay. As to the other course, the 
pore and simple and immediate emancipation, I did not feel 
sure that it could be effected without disorder and bloodshed. 

"Buxton may ask," I said in a letter to Zjord Howick, 
" what more Lave the negroes to contend for when they have got 
their freedom P For what end or object could they be riotous 
or spill blood ? To which I answer, there will remain as objects 
of contention, the land, the buildings, the produce, — in, short, all 
the property of which emancipation would not be intended to 
deprive the planters. The slave has not been taught hitherto to 
make any distinction between the planter's right to his land and 
bnildings and to his gang ; when he sees the one right abrogat«d, 
will he still think the other sacred ? To an uninstructed mind, 
or to one in which respect for the rights of property has been 
impaired, an f^^raiian partition will probably seem as consonant 
to natural justice as an abolition of slavery," 

I might have added as not beyond the range of conjecture, 
such an event as a war of races, — a rising of the blacks to exter- 
minate the whites. 

The resnits which I regarded as not impossible, did not 
follow upon emancipation as effected six years later (in 1838). 
Another result, which not only I, bnt even Stephen himself, 
anticipated, did follow. The negroea sank into a state of bar- 
barons indolence, the plantations were deserted, the exports of 
sugar from Jamaica fell to one-fourth of their previous quantity ; 
and I may add that when a more or less humble and grateful, 
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though lazy, generation of negroes had passed away, the Jamaica 
rebellion of 1865 broke out, of which the declared object was to 
seize the plant«itions and extenninate the male whites, and 
which might easily have been euccessfal so far forth, bnt for 
the enet^ and military abilities of a civil Giovernor. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was not nnreasonable on mj part, to 
look Qpon im.mediate emancipation as inTolying possible riskij as 
well as some almost certain disadvantages. 

Bnt I was of opinion also that it would not be just if un- 
accompanied by compensation to the slaveownerB. I had 
cftlcttlated the compensation required at 20 millions (the precise 
aom eventnally granted) and I had erroneously conceived (in 
common, if I recollect right, with Stephen and Lord Howick) 
that no Government would venture to propose such a grant to 
the House of Commons, or if proposing, would succeed in 
obtaining it. 

My own project was founded on the Spanish eoartado system, 
under which a slave, if he had the means, could buy himself out 
of slavery by instalments. I proposed to give him the means 
for a first instalment out of public money, leaving him to provide 
himself, by his own industry, with the means of farther self- 
purchase. I would have bought, say Monday and Tuesday for 
him, leaving him so to employ Monday and Tuesday as in no 
long time to buy Wednesday, so to employ Monday and Tuesday 
and Wednesday, as in less time still to buy Thursday, and thus 
day by day with progressive ease and speed to buy out the work- 
ing days of the week and consummate his freedom. I compnted 
(it must have been very conjee Dural]y) the time required for this 
consommation by an able-bodied male slave at 3 years and 16 
days. 

On this plan I conceived that before his bondage ceased, he 
would have acquired habits of self-command and voluntary 
industry to take with him into freedom, by which habits he 
would be saved from a life of savage sloth and the planter from 

I propounded my plan in an elaborate paper of 85 folio printed 
pages,* deducing from voluminous evidence taken by recent 
Parliamentary Committees and other sources as fell and 
authentic an account as I could exhibit of the state of West 



• Written at tlie end of 1838. 
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Indian Bociel'y, and foanding apon it the views I took of othei 
BcbemeB and the argumentH hj which T oontended for my own. 

The paper was designed for the Cabinet : bat I had counted 
upon converting Lord Howick, through whom only it conld 
mukeitsway there. Lord Howick (I needacarcely say) wa§ not 
a very convertible person. 

We had a lively discnssion, and he declared that if my plan were 
adopted, he would go ont of office and vote against it, though 
with his own father at the head of the Government. He naturally 
desired tomakeneeof eomachof my paper as anited his own views 
and throw aside what suited mine; to this I demurred, though I 
was hardly entitled to do so ; and I think the paper never went 
beyond the walls of the office either in whole or in part. 

Looking at the merits of my plan by the light of experience 
since obtained, I think that if I could have been sure that no 
worse results wonld follow than did follow fesm wholesale eman- 
cipation, and if I had believed that Parliament would grant the 
20 millions which was granted, I ought not to have preferred my 
own plan, and perhaps 1 would not have preferred it; though I 
think that it was well calculated to avert the result of a barbarous 
indolence which I believed would follow upon wholesale emanci- 
pation, and which did in fact follow. The strongest objection 
was, perhaps, the political one, — that, at that eleventh hour, it 
would not have silenced the saints or the people. When there is 
a popular cry for anything, it can only be satisfied by something 
broad and simple and almost as inarticulate as the cry itself It 
appears that, whether from the growing importance of this objection 
or from succeeding events and louder alarms, I came shortly to 
regard my plan as no longer eligible, at all evtnta in its integrity, 
and that a plan, of the particulars of which I can find no account, 
was devised (probably by Stephen), which met the vipws of Lord (ThjU f^-LOfti 
Howick, Stephen, and myself. Oa t hd i ' tjtat i iuu 'T) f^ii> - plau Jrol fe-J^-J ^J**-^ 
thftCaliM»i>,y Lord Goderich and Lord Howick resigned, and thej^ ^ ^fU-QUtitti 
were succeeded by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Shaw I^fevre. j^y^rn. ojYi^ , 

• Tliis r^ecUon was mainly due to Lord Bronghatn. After tba sabstitn- f^ uLia \ 



tion of Looi Stanley's measure (or that which went by hia name), Lord Howick 
wrote (9tli October), " I quite agree with you tlmt it is ennngh to provoke one S^»» 
beyond all bearing to hear the Clianca'.lor say that he will willing-lj take upon 
himself the whole responsibility of any mischief which may result frum granting 
freedom to the clave. If I had been at the dinner, I should certainly hare 
com|>liment«d him upon the fairness and candour of this avowal, saying tliat it 
is perfectly clear, that if ntiy miecliicf does happen, it wi]i be owiit}; \ai the 
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The immediate effect of the ohange was to deprive Stephen and 
mjself of cnir nanrped fnnctionB, and remand uB to our original 
insignificance. A mmonr had gone abroad amongeb the West 
Indian merchants and proprietors that vre exercised an nndne and 
orer-mling influence over onr political chiefs. Slephen was hy far 
the most beared of the two, and with the most reason ; bat it ap- 
pears that I also had begnn to be snspected before 1833. Writing to 
my mother in Febmary 1831, I mentioned that iir. Robert Grant, 
the Jndge Advocate, had told Stephen he nnderstood there was a 
man named Taylor in the office who had both Lord Goderich and 
Lord Howick in pnpilage. Stephen answered that the said 
Taylor was the man who had jnst left the room. ' No, no,' said 
Mr. Grant, ' that is a yonng man, bnt the man I mean mtist be 
mnch older.' " I expressed my regrot that snch rnnionrs should 
get abroad, as they might do harm ; and " moreover," 1 said, 
" these two Visconnts are not more in pnpilage than it is neceaaary 
and natoral that men should be who are new to their work and 
are not foolish or jealons about taking the assistance that is pro- 
perly within their reach." 

Mr. Stanley was not content to take the aasistaace within his 
reach, and to take the consequences of taking it. And indeed 
some of the consequences were such as a man in his position 
might naturally be expected to dislike. The Press had been 
' assailing, not Stephen and me only for assuming, as we were 
said to do, but also onr political chiefs for devolving, duties which 
it was maintained ought to be discharged by those who were ac- 
countable to Piu:liament, and not by unknown and irresponsible 
persons. Lord Howick cared little for what was thought or 
written about him. Mr. Stanley was a hardy man too, but of a 
very different type. 

He was greatly admired by a large party in the country, — 
perhaps by the country generally, — throughout a long life ; and 
it was customary to call him "chivalrous." I think he was 
not chivalrous. He was a very able and capable man; be 
had force, energy, and vivacity; and he was an effective 
speaker, always clear and strong, aometimcs common-place, 

grant of frndom being incomplete, and that, knowing tiim to be really reepon- 

Bible for this, I was glait tliat he acknowledged himself to be so. miglit 

make good use of bie old inflamniB.torj Bpccehes in favour of the tiill rig-hta of 
the negroea contrasttd with the measure of whicli he declares himself witling 
to taliB tl^e rcepoiisiliility, at d which we know that be wna mainlj instrumental 
in cnuung to be gulistiluted for a more complete one." 
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but not seldom brilliant. He was not a man of genins ; nor 
conld it be said that he had a great intellect. He had the 
gills of a "party politician, such as eminent party politicians 
were in the generations immediately preceding hie own rather 
thant'n his own,^ — snbaieting thronghont his life, bo farasliteratnra 
is concerned, maiolj npon the scholarship and academical accom- 
plishments with which he began it, and playing the game of 
politics with more of party than of pubiio spirit and with not 
much perhaps of personal friendliness. In his latter life, 
when the American Civil War brongbt what was called "the 
cotton famine " npon the districts in or near which his estates 
were situated, the misery around him brought into energetic 
action what was benevolent and humane in his disposition, and 
he eierted himself to the utmost, devoting bis daily labour for 
long periods to organising and regulating the relief given to 
the sufferers. Bat for this I should have said that he was a hard 
and cold man. But ont of the Colonial Office I have had hardly 
any personal knowledge to found a jndgment upon, and I may 
have been prejudiced against him by the coarse which he took 
in regard to Stephen and myself; contraating it with what had 
been generous in Lord Howick, — his pnre and single desire to do 
the best he could for the caose by all means and appliances at 
his command, and, though tenacious of his opinions, wholly care- 
less to whom the credit of playing an important part might 
attach, — not even caring much perhaps for the political and official 
proprieties fairly deserving consideration in comparison with the 
momentous issues at stake in dealing with the question of 
slavery. 

Mr. Stanley took counsel with Sir James Graham, one of the 
ablest of his colleagues. I doubt if either of them had more 
knowledge of the matter than might have come to them casually 
in Parliament and in the newspapers. But Mr. Stanley conld 
make the most of the least. His skill as a debater enabled him 
to do without knowledge of his own. He took his topics from 
his opponents. Of anything of which he know nothing, let but 
one view be presented to him, and he had not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in presenting another and an opposite one; and in this 
way, so far as informatiou was concerned, he lived upon the 
enemy's country. But this could sufB.ce only for what was inci- 
dental and preliminary. The time came for propounding a 
measore, and Mr. Stanley and his colleague concocted one 
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between tliem, Mr. Stanley iDtrodnced it into the House of 
Commons, and it waa forthwith blown into the air. 

The explosion cleared oar atmosphere in the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Stanley became consoions of difficalties which conld not be 
conqnered by political courage and natural ability, nuassisted and 
uninformed ; he must hare felt, too, that there were more ways 
than one in which his political reputation might sufier; and he 
now, very gracionaly, had recourse to Mr. Stephen. Wiih his 
aid the Abolition Act of 1833 was devised and constructed ; and 
the speech by which Mr. Stanley recommended it to the accept- 
ance of the House of Commons was, if my view of it at the time 
is to be trusted, much more Stephen's than his own. 

Up to this point I do not know that any fault coold be fonnd 
with Mr. Stanley's ways of dealing vrith his subordinates. I, 
personally, had nothing to complain of There waa no reason 
why Mr. Stanley, who knew nothing about me, should place any 
confidence in me ; and there were some reasons why he should not 
be reputed to do so. The same might be said of Stephen at first. 
But when ho had felt the necessity of obtaining Stephen's advice 
and assistance and had profited by them to the utmost, he was 
as cold, oD&iendly, and repulsive as he had been before theneces- 
eity arose ; and as soon as he waa able to dispense with him he 
cast liim off, and even gave orders that he shonld not be allowed 
to see any public documents bnt such as might be officially 
referred to him as Counsel for the Colonial Department. 

The Abolition Act which was passed provided for what was 
called an apprenticeship to last for sis years ; and on that total 
emancipation was to follow ; and it provided also for a grant of 
twenty millions to compensate the slaveowners. 

In writing about the measure I said that if it should succeed, 
its success wonld be owing to the '' circumstance of Stephen's 
putting Iiis own designs into enactments and Mr. Stanley's into 
a preamble. It is owing to this circumstance, indeed," I added, 
" aa far as I can judge, that any slavery measure whatever was 
passed in the late session j for after the wild plunge with which 
Stanley entered upon the subject, I am persuaded that he would 
have found himself unable to carry through a measure if Stephen 
had not found himself bound in duty to the cause to disencumber 
him, BO far as was then possible, of his own schemes, and construct 
a measure that, with all its fanlts, might have a chance of 
succesa. The pei-sonal history of the Slavery Bill is, in truth, a 
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remarlcable part of the whole bneiness. There have be^i many 
miebegotten measoraa before it which have brought upon their 
pntative parents reproscheH no otherwise doe to them than as 
having nndertaken tasks it was impossible that they cotdd per- 
form with their own hands, and many meaanres also which have 
reflected honour on those to whom mighty little of the merit of them 
was really due* : but I doubt if a great measure was ever brought 
into the world by a Minister of the Crown of which one could 
say that the responsibility for all that was evil in it had been so 
nndividedly as well as wantonly and perversely incurred, and the 
credit for what was good so snrreptitiouBly obtained. And 
Stephen, after all that he hf>s done for Stanley, — after having his 
services hanghtily repudiated in the first instance, solicited when 
the emergency came, and profited by to the utmost extent with- 
out compunction or moderation, — is dow treated with supreme 
indifference and neglect, as if there was nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to be grateful for, and as if nothing were to bo ob- 
served in him which should entitle him to respect. There seems 
to be everything that is ungenerous and grasping in Stanley's 
oomposition, and everything that is worldly, — worldly wisdom 
excepted, — for there is no wisdom of any kind in thus dealing 
with sQch a man as Stephen. He is at tlie Isle of Wight gradually 
recovering &om a nervous afiection of the head which was the 
consequence of over-exertion in the summer. Yon, who know 
what his habitual exertions are " [the letter was addressed to 
Lord Howiok], " and what extraordinary exertions he can make 
without in the least suffering by them, will judge what the labour 
must have been that did him this injury. With all his easiness 
of natnref he is fully sensible that he is ill-treated, and I do not 
think that his connection with this office will last mach longeron 



There was, no donbt, a good deal of the exi^geration of anger 
in this inveotive, due perhaps, not only to my regard for Stephen 
(who in the last three or four years bad become one of my 

' IkiHiiT it to hnYB been stated by a person of higb antLorit; on sucli things 
(for he was one of ourfiret Ministers), that tbe great measure on Ij-ish Edncatioo, 
of which the credit was generallj attribnted to Lord Stanley, was really due to 
Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle. As far as 1 am aware Lord 
Stanley never disclaimed the credit ; and on tlie other hand Lord Monteagle 
Dever, to inj hnowlodge, clMmed it. 

-f 1 should rather have sDJd "his sense of aubordination." I do not tbink 
that eaainesa of nature did really belong to him. 
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intimate friends), and to my indignation at hie being tJt-nsed, bnt 
alao to my own little personal feeling about being twi used. 

The Act bronght about the emancipation in f onr years instead 
of six (for the apprenticeship pleased nobody), and in 1838 the 
negroes passed in all tranqaillity and good order into the life of 
indolent freedom. 

Before the Act of 1833 had come into operation (nhich was on 
the 1st of Angnst, 1834), we of the Colonial Office had been 
relieved from our oppressor.* Mr. Stanley had been succeeded 
by Mr. Spring Bice ; and Stephen, who for so many years might 
better have been called the Colonial Department iteelf than the 
" Counsel to the Colonial Department," was brought from 
Lincoln's Inn to Downing Street, and established in a newly 
created office of Assistant Under Secretaiy of State, from which 
he passed on in another yew t« that of TJndet Secretwy of 
State, vacated by Mr. Hay. 

I have said that the language of my letter about Lord 
Stuiley and Stephen was probably inspired in part by some 
feeling of personal resentment on my part, for which there were 
no just grounds. I do not think, however, that this feeling was 
either lively or lasting. For my other vocation was much more 
truly my own, and for two years it had been almost entirely sur- 
rendered to the exigencies of official work ; so that the relief 
from the one and the resumption of the other brought vrith it a 
snbstantial solace and satisfaction. 

* 1 find UibI my firtt impresaions of Mr. Stanley when I came into com- 
mnnication with him at an earlier period, — that is, when be was political Undup 
Secretary of State in December, 1827, — were very different from those which 
I received in 1833. To a letter to my fnthnr of 29th December, 1827, I men- 
tioned that I had acddentnlly had two or three convereatiom with him and 
liked him eioeedingly : — " Great frankneaa and wmplicity, with a head clear 
and stroDK, is my impreedoQ of him." 
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" Lkt Indignation ves him even as a thing that is baw.'* — 
Postscript to the pREviora Chapter. 

Anno Dom. 18S3. Ann. ^t. 33. 

I HAVE forgotten, and I might very weU be glad to forget, a 
tranaaction 1^ which I aimed at throwing overboard a part of 
my official barthena before I and they were etninded together, 
Previonsly to the advent of Mr. Stanley, oirciunBtances had 
arisen which, in my opinion, gave me a claim to inoreaBed emola- 
menta. I preferred the claim, and in a private interview 
between the Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a dedaion was taken in its fovonr. Bat in taking this 
decision the Secretary of the Treasnry had been passed over. 
Now it is weU known that, borne npon the strength of the 
Treasury, there is a necessary and indiBpenBable office, commonly 
called, or which onght to be commonly called, that of Treasury 
Cnrmndgeon. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not the 
Treasury Cannndgeon of the day. The Political Secretary was. 
The good easy Chancellor of the Exchequer was overruled by 
the stoat and anamenable Secretary, and my claim was rejected. 

Till now everything had come to me onaaked, and this 
repulse made me angry. I conceived that Lord Howick had not 
Bapported my claim as stubbornly as he onght, and I wrote him 
a letter in which I insisted npon taking in time what was 
refused in money, and applying to my own purposes the hours 
at home which I had hitherto devoted to official work. Had I 
contented myself with contending for this right in a simple and 
seemly manner, I should not have much fault to find with the 
proceeding ; but my letter was full of inflated and arrogant self- 
assertion : — 

" I cannot tell you how odious it was to me," I wrote, " to 
prefer my claim in the first instance nor with what reluctance 
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I brought tnyBelf to do so. But now that it is disposed of, I 
feel greatly relieved and quite at!e to mention tLe Bnbject. 
. . . . From the first year that I was in this office, I have 
been employed, not in the bnaineBS of a clerk, bnt in that of a 
statesman. So far as the West Indian Colonies have been con- 
cerned, I have at all times since that period done more for the 
Secretary and Under-Secretary of Stat* for the time being, of 
their pecaliar and appropriate business than they have done for 
themBelveB- I have been accustomed to reheve them from the 
trouble of taking decisions, of giving directions, of reading 
deBpatches, and of writing them. In ninety-nine cshcb ont of a 
hundred, the consideration which hae been given to a sabject by 
the Secretary of State, has consisted in reading the draft sub- 
mitted to htm, and bis decision has consisted in adopting it ; and 
the more important the qneetion has been, the more have I found 
my judgment to be leant upon. Since the year 1823, this 
department has been writt«n up from the lowest condition of 
disrepnte to, upon the whole I believe, a respectable, thongh noi 
perhaps a very high place in public estimation ; and whilst the 
primary contribntion to this efiect has been made of oonrse by 
Stephen, I feol that I hare contributed the secondary share." 
I then reoapitnlalcd Home f^ts of the case and proceeded : — 

" Under these circumBtances it is natnral for me to take a 
review of my position and see what means are in my power to 
make the best of my prospeots. In considering this matter I 
cannot bnt look at Stephen's case as having a direct bearing upon 
the judgment which I ought to form for myself; and without 
presuming for a moment to compare my power of transacting 
business with his, I think that I in my degree may profit by his 
experience. Looking then to his case, I perceive that a man may 
give his days and nights to public business — that he may posseBS 
every attribute of a philosophical and practii»t politician — the 
lai^^t views, the minutest accuracy — the most comprehensive 
and unerring judgment; — that he may be a man of infinite 
dexterity and resource ; — that he may be from time to time pro- 
ducing in the ordinary dispatch of business such State Papers 
as the public Rrchives of the kingdom for all the centurieB over 
which they extend will probably afford few to equal ; — that every 
day that he lives he may solve difficult questions and dispose of 
intricate cases and complicated masses of documents to an extent 
to which it might be supposed that no human industry could 
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reach ; — that he may take upon himeelf the heaviest burdens of 
other men and transfer to them his own singular accomplish- 
ments ; — that he may clear away their daily perplerities and sns- 
tain their repatation ; — and after a long term of snch service find 
uimaelf^ ho far as his own emoluments, interests, standing, and 
consideration in the ooantiy are concerned, precisely where he 
was at the beginning, — each saccessive Secretary of 3tat« having 
profesfled himself very mach obliged and there leaving him. Can 
it be consistent with good sense in any man, having such an 
example before his eyes, and believing himself, in however infe- 
rior a d^ree, to belong nevertheless to the same intellectnal 
order of mankind, to rely cscloaively for his advancement upon 
the system of merging himself in other men ? That my powers 
of doing bnsinessare unequal to Stephen's only makes the example 
an a fortiori illustration of the futility of any ezpegtations on my 
part of profiting more by the exercise in this way of my less capa- 
bilities. Stephen may have attained — I trust he has —after many 
years employed upon this plan, within a certain limited circle 
of official men, a certain quantum of credit as a man of business. 
I had imagined that to me too the same thing might have at- 
tached in a less d^ree : but I confess that when I consider all 
the circumstances of Stephen's case, and that at this moment 
the Board of Trade are grudging him what they give him, I 
am by no means surprised to find that my official reputation 
has not travelled even so far as &om Downing Street to the 
Treasury, 

" Feeling therefore that it is in vain in these times to attempt to 
obtain a hold upon the Government, I conceive it to bo no more 
than reasonable in any utEin who believes himself to bo possessed 
of the power, to endeavour to acquire a hold upon the Public. If 
I take a wrong measure of my own capacity, it ia at my own 
peril. I know that a more fatal mistake cannot be made. But 
fiillible though a man's judgment may be on. snch points, it is all 
that he has for hia guidance in life, and he must necessarily act 
upon it. My habits and tastes have been from boyhood essen- 
tially literary, and I was entering upon literature as a profession 
to live by, when a Clerkship in this office was offered to me. In 
performing my official duties I believe myself to have sacrificed a 
literary reputation, — which, had the sacrifice been a condition of 
the office, I should not have mentioned as any mistake ; because 
I consider the certainty of subsistence, however obsoure, to be 
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tbe preferable object. But had I confined myself to transacting 
my fair proportion of bnsineas and no more, I might Lave com- 
bined both objects : and this ia what it is my parpoae to do for 
the fntnre. The far greater part of my drafts have been written 
at home at night ; the hoars of my attendance at the office being 
chiefly consumed in seeing people npon buHinefla, giving direc- 
tions to my assistanta and juniors, and conferring with the Secre- 
tary or Under Secretary of State or with Mr. Stephen. My 
object now is, that the portion of time should be defined which is 
considered to be fairly doe from me to the public, and that while 

1 pledge myself to a panctaal attendance at tbe office daring 
those hours, my time at home should be discharged from all 
official claims upon it. 

" I do not complain of the species of duty which has hitherto 
been devolved npon me, nor do I wish to decline it in future. 
On the contrary, I will readily do my utmost to make my 
services, as far a^ they wUI go within the prescribed limits of 
time, available in any way which shall be considered advan- 
tageons to the public service. 

" Pray do not misapprehend the object of this letter. It is 
by no means my wish to promote a reconsideration of the deci- 
sion taken at the Treasury or in any way to object to it. It is 
as much for my interest as it can possibly be for that of the 
public, to have thrown upon my hands that portion of my time 
which the Government are, nnder the present circnmatances of 
tbe country, unable to pay for. My wish is, not to sell my 
extra time, bat to possess it. If their Lordships were willing to 
grant the highest amount of remuneration which has been pro- 
posed, it would not, in truth, be an eqnivaJent to me for the 
leisure which I am desirous to resume." 

In giving an account of the commencement of my official 
life, I have said (p. 40) that the faults which I should imagine 
to have been most conspicnous in my official style would be 
" arrogance and impertinence, and this, not only in the be^^^- 
on-horseback beginnings, but for several years afterwards." At 
the date of the above letter, about nine yeu« of my official life 
had elapsed; and it is clear that these &alts had not been 
coiTected then. 

I hope, however, tbat the state of mind was exceptional, 
seeing what I said of it to my mother : — " For myself, I am 
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plunged in qnarrelB and contentions, some of which tonch my 
f'eelinga and others my intereeta ; bat I am well and stroufif and 
going stoutly throngh all things. Indeed, if my spirits had not 
been in a state of vivaoity, I shotild not, perhaps, have done 
battle for my interests ; because they are not what I am apt to 
stand op for when it exists mo much in the way of discomposure. 
But I stood forth in their defence, upon this occa^iion, with as 
fine a spirit of lively pugnacity as ever lannched an Irishman 
into a TOW." 

And though it is only in the retrospect that I perceive the 
true character of my own proceedings, I recognised at the time 
the character of the man with whom I was dealing : 

"There is much less to be objected to him," I wrote in another 
letter, " than to the great majority of men of his nurture. A 
thonghtiul zeal for the interests of others is not to be expected 
from such men ; and this is all that has been wanting in bim. 
There is more generosity of temper, more freedom &om little- 
nesses of feeling in bim, than I have met with before in any 
pabbo man with whom I have been in the habit of transacting 
public bnsinesa." 

Owing to this temper in the man to whom the letter was 
addressed, onr friendly relations were unimpaired and no harm 
came of it. Perhaps no good either ; for even if I acted upon 
my intention of truisferring some portion of my time and 
attention to my play (which I doubt), a few weeks or months 
only elapsed before Mr. Stanley took office in the manner I have 
described, and placed my whole tinie at my disposal. 
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Ddath of Hydh Viluebs — Commission of ENQumr into the 
PbOR Laws — Past taken bt my Fathbe in its Operations. 

Anno Dom. 1832. Ann. JBt. 32. 

I BEVEKT to my life in its personal relations. 

In December, 1832, in (he midst of the most pressing and 
anxiooa labonr which had jet fallen to my lot, — the preparation 
for the Cabinet of my paper on Slavery, — I lost the dearest of 
my friends, — of my male friends at least the dearest, — and 
indeed the only very intimate friend of my own age that I 
possessed, — Hyde Villiers. 

We had passed eight or nine years, Dot in friendship only, 
but in close companionship ; and it is companionship (is it not f) 
which takes the measure of friendship. Wordsworth thought 
so ; for I remember when the affection of a certain couple of 
friends for each other was spoken of, he said, — " Are they, so far 
as circnmstances permit, continnally together ; for that is the 
test." Now circnmstances had varied much from year to year in 
what they wonld permit to Hyde Villiers and me, and latterly we 
had both had much work to do and mnch in which we were much 
interested ; but I doubt if ever the approach of the one was felt 
as an interruption by the other. Certainly there was no moment 
of the day or night when his approach was inopportune to me. 
As I have mentioned before, we lived together for some time in 
a house in Snffolk Street, The Eonse of Commons had even 
then began to keep late hours, and the hours I kept were early ; 
bat when he came home from the Honse, if he had anything 
interesting to tell, ho woke me up, with the certainty that it 
would give me nothing but pleasure ; he sate down upon my bed 
and we talked together as youth only can talk between two and 
three in the nLoruing. For the last eighteen months of his life 
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he had been iu palilical office ; and he had been fashioned by 
nature for a. politician ; —personally attractive by graoefnlneaa and 
a nuuiner not the less ezpreasive for being high-bred ; invariably 
calm and self-possessed ; a man who harmonized patience ftnd 
gentleness with etxipngth. 

The offioe he filled was that of Secretary to the Board of 
Control ; the dnty of the time was the momentous one of deter- 
mining in what manner Ministers should propose to Pu'liament 
that the Indian Empire should thenceforth be goremed ; and bis 
Chief was the high-minded, accomplished, and occasionally 
eloqnent, bat habitaolly and incnrably slnggish and somnolent 
Charles Qrant. I came to know him. afterwards, under tho title 
of Lord Olenelg, hy four years of personal experience in the 
-Colonial Office i and, amiable and excellent as he was, a more in- 
competent man could not have been found to fill an office reqair- 
ing activity nnd a ready judgment. A dart fliiiig at him by 
Lord Brongham in 1838, points to his notorioos defect as a 
Minister called npon to deal with a crisis. The then crisis was 
that of the Canadian Rebellion : — " It is indeed," said Lord 
Brougham, "a most alarming and &ightfnl state of things, and 
I am sure it mnst have given my noble friend many a sleepless 
dag." 

It was nnder snch a chief as this, that Hyde YiUiere had hi 
handle the ardnons and complex and vitally important Indian 
question of 1832 ; and the dnty of guiding the Govermuent to a 
-conclneion, devolved, I believe, mainly if not entirely npon him. 
In tho session of that year, at his instance, six Committees of the 
Honse of Commons had been appointed, or rather, I think, one 
Committee to be divided into six snb- Committees, by which the 
several branches of the mnltiiariona theme were to be examined. 
He had to watch the proceedings of these Comnxitteea, to preside 
over another Indian Committee, to transact the current business 
of his office in the morning, and to waste weary nights in the 
Hoase of Commons ; and as soon as the session was over, he was 
threatened with being deprived of a seat in Parliament, and had 
the cares and quairels of an nnsncceesfnl contest to aooompany 
tiie anxions work of dealing with and drafting the Committee's 
report (by the Speaker's permission thongh the session had 
closed) and preparing a scheme of measures to be submitted to 
the Cabinet. 

In a letter written after his death, along with some acconnt 
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of his work and the ditEoaltiea he bad to meet, I described hie 
way of working : — 

" Witii all tbis was going on the perpetual toil of drag- 
ging Cbarlea Grant to deciflions, — a waste of time and spirits 
which those only can estimate wbo have ksown what it is to 
act nsder the inactire^ and decide for the indecisive. These 
bnrtbeoB be bore with a steady taid invariably tranquil ont- 
ward demeanour, never complaining of them as oppressive, — 
partly perkape from a feelii^ that it was injarioas to a man's 
reputation to have it supposed that he felt big business to be too 
much for him. But in point of faet, whilst there was an excess 
of energy in bis mind, there waa too little elasticity. He became 
more and more deeply involved in intellectual labours from which 
he could not or did not withdraw himself for intervals of re- 
laxation. There was great vigour of intellect, but it was not a 
free and elastic vigour. His mind got enthralled by the subject 
of his meditations .... It was a remarkable evidence of 
the hold which his business had taken of bis mind, that it was 
not broken even during that day or two when bis quarrel with 
his electioneering opponent was pending. He was just then 
recovering from the first attack of abscess in his head; bis 
nerves (which were always excitable) shattered by severe 
anfferinga and by doses of mercury. He spoke of the state of 
his nerves and said that the affair harassed and disturbed him ; 
but he continued labouring at his reports with very little inter- 
mission ; and after the first letter had been dispatched to ■■ 
I had been out for an hour or two, and in returning through the 
Green Park, I met htm taking his first oonvalescent walk, very 
weak and wrapped np in a cloak, with some sheets of Parlia- 
mentary evidence in bis hand which he was reading as he went." 

The requisite apology or disavowal was made by Mr. and 

there was no duel ; but before the abscess in bis head had been 
cured, he had to canvass another boroagh, travelled 280 miles in 
the mail without stopping, commenced his canvass on his arrival 
(three weeks before his death), went from house to house for twelve 
kours daily, bis strength breaking down from day to day, — and 
through intense suffering and with desperate energy prosecuted 
his canvass, not even then desisting &om his official work, up to 
the verge of the delirinm whidi ended in his death. 

My father and atepmother, brooding over my loss in the 
srJitnde of Witton, felt it sorely and were full of fears for tha 
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effect of it npon my mind. Partly for tlieir Bakes perhaps, and 
partly in sincerity of belief and in a jnst estimate of the termin- 
able, though not transitory, hold of sorrow and dejection apon a 
mnltifarions mind, I wrote to reassore them : — " I do not fear 
any equable or lasting depression of spirits firom this event ; for 
I do not think the natnre of my mind is liable to that from any 
event. I have mobility of mind, though not elasticity of spirits ; 
and as long as bodily health and strength remain to me, I shall 
get over every misfortune." 

It was, I think, not long afterwards that I wrote, in the 
person of Van Artevelde, what he had to say when looking back 
upon the death of Adriana: — 

" Well, well, — aho'a gnne. 

And I have tamed m; sorrow. Pun and grief 

Are transitory tbinga no less tluui J07, 

And though thej leave ug not the men wo were. 

Yet tliej do leave ui. Yon behold me here 

A mui bereaved, with something of a blight 

Upon the earl; blossoms of bia life ' 

And its first verdure, having not the less 

A living mot, and draning from the ««rtb 

Ita vital jnicea, from tlie lur its powers 1 

And surel; aa man's health aad strength are whole 

His appetites regermiuate, his heart 

Reruns, and his object* and detdreg 

Shoot up renewed." 

The society of Hyde Villiers, and the int«rest I took in his 
topics, had made me pay more attention before hia death than I 
did after it to political matters with which I had no official con- 
nection. In 1828 he travelled in Ireland, with a view to inform 
himself on the Irish questions then in agitation, and he wrote 
me long letters embodying "the sundry contemplation of hia 
travels." I wish I oonld produce them, but I tliink they were 
borrowed for the information of some of his eolleaguee, and I 
fear they are lost. A long letter of mine in reply is extant ; and 
if a selection from my correspondence should be published, it 
win probably be found there. 

On the English poop laws also, we had much consultation 
and discussion ; and it was at the snggestion of Hyde Villiers, in 
a letter addressed by him to another Member of the Government 
of 1831, that the Commission was appointed whose wide-spread 
enquiries and elaborate reports laid tlie fonodation for the new 
Poor Law of the succeeding year. The Bishop of London, 
Storges Bourne (ci-devant Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department), Noaaan Senior, aad (ftt my snggestiou) the Bev. 
Mr. DaTiBon (who had written on tiie Bnbject in 1617) were to be 
the CominisBioners ; • and by Hyde Villiera's and Lord Howick's 
advice, application was made to my father to act as its 
Secretary. 

My &ther, for once, hod no doabt or miegiviiig as to his 
qualifications for the taek propoeed to him. Bnt domestic cir- 
i;nBiBtances were sadly adverse. He had recently gone with hia 
wife to stay for an indefinite time with her mother, a charm- 
ing old Udy between 80 and 90 years of s^, and who now 
seemed to be approaching her end. It was a very aaxions caae 
of nursing; my stepmother'a health and Bpirits were weak and 
worn ; and, except her husband, Bhe had no one to give her 
Boltice or Bopport. 

It was the first occasion in my facer's life whioh had 
afforded a prospect of pnttlng his abilities and attainments 
to nse for the benefit of mankind, and the benefit of mankind 
was certainly what he had always had mnch at heart. He 
is the only man I have known in whcm philanthropy oonld 
be the source of emotions such as arise in other men from per- 
sonal distresB. A gentleman in Scotland had achieved Eiome 
celebrity by what was believed to be an enthusiastic devotion of 
hia life to the fonnding and anpervising schoola for the poor. 
My father shared the general admiration and had been condnoted 
over the schools by the gentleman himself. Bat some years 
afterwards this person was detected in some scandaloos 
immoralities whioh led to his being ezclnded from society. I 
mentioned the fact to my father. He was astonished and in- 
orednlons at first ; and when I convinced him of the tmth, he 
received it with tears. 

Bnt whatever power philanthropic feelings had to move him, 
domestic afiections reigned supreme ; and the qneslion whether 
he shonld leave home at this conjuncture he left entirely to bis 
wife. It was impossible that she should leave her mother in 
the state in which she then was ; the separation &om my father 
was an almost intolerable grief to her; hat she kept her sorrows 
aa silent as she could, and the decision vae to accept. 

My father, emerging from a life of seclusion and inaction at 
sixty years of age, was found a most euei^tic and effective 
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Secretary. Bnt it became neceaaary that the sittings should be 
prolonged beyond the three or four months or^inally contem- 
plated, and the strain npon my motber'a fortitude was more than 
she could bear. Though silent as to her sufFerings in her letters 
to my father, in one or two of those to me she had been more 
confiding : bnt before five months were out she was laid up with 
nervouB fever and my fkther at once resolved to resign his 
appointment and go home- 

At the next meeting of the Commissioners, Mr. Senior 
observed that he supposed my father's reports must be the 
groundwork of the report finally to be made by the Conunisaion ^ 
to which Sturges Bourne replied that he did not see that they 
had anything else to go to. But this most have been a geaerons 
exaggeration. 

What was the precise measure of my father's contribution to 
the final resnlt of the Commission I do not venture to say. 
That result was one of the most important laws of our time ; 
and the credit of it was generally, and, I believe, quite justly, 
given to Mr, Senior, as its principal and essential author. 

I have a few more words to say on the subject before I quit 
it. I have always looked npon the case as afibrdiug an inatmctive 
example of one of the ways iu which the public mind in this 
country, or the mind of some preponderating portion of the 
public, can be brought to bear npon a great public question with 
such weight aa to enable the Oovemment to pass an unpopular 
law. The series of searching interrogatories to which I have 
adverted were circulated to all the authorities and agencies con> 
nected with the administration of relief to the poor, fi-om the 
overseers upwards, in every parish in the country. Those who 
drew up and issued those iuterrogatoriea could themselves have 
answered most of them perfectly well. Their object was not so 
much to leam as to teach. Many of ^ose to whom they applied 
for the information could not give it without inquiring from 
oUiers ; whilst these, again, may have had to gather information 
not already possessed or recall what they had forgotten : and 
thus it was that thouBands of people throughout the land were 
brought to ask or to answer questions, and to give and take 
instruction and think for themselves on tho subject of those 
interrogatories ; and on the foundation of all this questioning 
and answering, a body of public opinion was built np, " An 
index," says Lord Bacon, " is chiefly useful to the maker 
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thereof." And the pereon who answers a question is not seldom 
the person who is chiefly the wiser for the answer. 

If the public proceedings may be thought to have afforded an 
ez&mple for a politician to take DOte of, my father's condnct in 
the matter, in the view which I took of it, furnished a case for a 
casnist. 

When he had been some three months at bis task, I wrote to 
my stepmother (in answer to some of the confiding letters I have 
spoken of) thns : " I do believe that there never was a more 
perfect adaptation of a man to a task and a task to a man, and 
this mast be yonr consolation, and yon must think of the m^ny 
nullions of people who will benefit by that which brings sofferiug 
to yon. Yon have not been in the way or in the habit of appre- 
ciating public dnties, or I scarcely think that yon conld have 
reconciled it to a sense of what a man owes to his fellow-crea^ 
tares tbat my father shonld have declined to undertake this 
business, any more than, having undertaken it, to persevere. It 
seems to me that scarcely any sacrifice of private feelings and 
interests, however much in a private view to be lamented, could 
be a consideration powerful enough to deter a very conscientious 
man from giving his assistance in a matter of suoh momentous 
pablic interest as this." 

My mother bad said, in one of her confidential letteru to 
whit^ I was replying : " I am divided, like one who would serve 
two masters;" but at length she made up her mind to speak 
out, and my father did not hesitate a moment on the question 
whether the domestic or the public duty were the more sacred. 

" I cannot easily imagine," I wrote to my stepmother, " by 
what process it is that any one person's absence makes any other 
person so ill ; but I have not a bit the less sympathy for yoa on 
that account. Illness is illness and distress is distress, oome 
how they may;" and then I said all I could find to say to 
estennate the sacrifice she was occasioning and console her for 
being the occasion of it, and added : — 

" Even if all these considerations had not come in to render 
the resignation a matter of less moment in my eyes, I should have 
been fully satisfied with his taking the measure which he might 
think most conducive to your happiness and his. It has never 
been the way of our family to interfere with each other's inde- 
pendence of judgment and action, and if the father does not so 
by the son, why should the son by the father V . . . As to the 
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question of conscience ami dnty and so forth, I sbonld lisve held 
differeat doctrines from yours, bat I should not httve had the least 
objection to yon and my father aatisiying your own consciences 
according to your own opinions : on the contrary as my feelings 
would have been all in the interest of yoar opinions and not of 
my own, I should have been far better pleased that that conld be 
done by you and him with a good conscience, whioh I doubt not 
I in your place would have done all the same, only with a bod 

1 cannot find that she entered upon the case of conscience in 
the way of argument : she only said, — " the debates I have had 
with myself how far I was to allow my life being nibbled away 
without injuring your father's peace more than giving up his 
situation wonld do, were debates that wore my mind and es- 
bansted my body frightfiilly ; but unless you knew all, which you 
never can do, you must still wonder and stUl condemn ; and 
that cannot be helped. I thank yon most affectionately for the 
allowances yon make." 

To Miss Fenwick I spoke my mind on the moral question with 
still less reserve : " It is well that their tender consciences go 
along with them in the proceeding, which I, in the hardihood 
of mine, would have adopted with a full sense of its flagrant im- 
morality. For my part, I never can twist my conscience, though 
I can easily defy it. ' The last infirmity of evil,' ' to justify my 
deeds onto myself,' ia an infirmity with which I am not conscious 
that I was over mach afflicted : and it is one to which I imagine 
stoat consciences are seldom liable to the same degree as tender 
ones." 

Miss Fenwick took the opposite side : — " I not only suppose 
that he thought himself right in returning to her, bnt I think he 
was right ; for he contracted the ohbgation of cherishing her in 
sickness and in health, before he contracted any obligation to the 
Poor Law Commission ; and when that interfered with what was 
his first doty, the other surely ceaBed to be one, and his charity 
then had to return homo and act in that narrow sphere in which 
all charities begin." 

There is the case of conscience ; and not being myself much of 
a casnist, there I leave it. 
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The Elliots— Friendship in the Bod akd in the Yellow Leaf 
— Verses — Diffebgnce between Socthet and Myself in 

OUR RELATIONS WITH WOMBN — SBNTIHEKTS — VlSIT TO WaLTEK 

SooTT — Wordsworth — Sydney Smith. 

Anno Dom. 1830—34. Ann. Mt. 30—34. 

Before I pass to the period of sadden celebrity which broke 
Ttpon me ia June 1834 — endden fvnd somewhat startling at first, 
but in the coni^e of Bnbaeqnent years not a little overclouded, or 
perhaps I shoald say outshone^before I pass to this period I 
will say sometbing of a few friendships which bad accmed to 
me in the latter years of my obscurity. 

The little group of doctrinaires had broken up, as such gronps 
of the yonng are wont to do when the maturer men go forth npoa 
their several paths and become occupied and abaorbfd in profes- 
sions or in political life, or when they marry themselves away. 
The death of Hyde Villiers would probably have dissolved the 
group, had it not been, as I rather think it was, dispersed at an 
earlier date. No more of breakfasts prolonged from ten o'clock to 
three by the charm of Charies Austen's bold and buoyant vivacities, 
set off by the gentle and thoughtful precision of John Bomilly, 
the searching insights of John Mill, th& steady and sterling sense 
of Edward Strutt, the gibes and mockeries of Charles Villiers, 
and the almost feminine grace combined with the maecalitie 
intellect of Hyde. These were at an end. And in Kent House, 
with all its attractions, its gaiety and wit, my place knew me no 
more. It was after going past it one evening that I wrote the 
lines in Van Artevelde beginni/ig — 

" There is a gat* in Ghent — I pasoed beside it — 
A threahold there, worn of m.y frequent feet, 
Wliich 1 BlislI Qxmi no more." 
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And no doabt mnoh of what had brightened my life had been 
taken -out of it. 

fidward Yilliers temained to me for ten years longer. What 
be wBfi in himeelf and what he waa to me I have endeavonred to 
express in poetry, and it wonid he rain for me to attempt it in 
prose. He coold not be said to restore what I had lost in Hyde ; 
there was bnt little resemblance between the two brothers ; bat 
his IriendBhip, tLongh in another kind, was a not leas preciona 
possession. My father regarded it as a rare instance of a vacancy 
so forttinately filled— fiDed as it only conld bo at so early a moment 
through a lovitg remembrance, common to both, of a loss which 
both had suffered : and he remarked how much more frequently 
we may say with Shenstone, " Heu ! quanto miniis est dim 
reliqnis Tersari quim tui memiuisse ! " We were both at tiiat 
time mournful men ; both at alt times constitutionally subject to 
dejection; and each was to the other rather consolatory than 
cheering. 

If Edward was unlike Hyde, who resolutely went his way in 
life with ft cabn and equable energy, he was still mare unlike 
those of his family whose gaiety and wit were everywhere seen 
in society and eveiywhere admired. With all the ease and gra«e 
of his manner there was an habitual reserve ; — not forbid ding, and 
perfectly well bred — but belonging to the tone of his spirits, 
which indisposed him to mix mnch in general society ; and one 
result was, that the few with whom he preferred to live were the 
more devoted io him. In his intercourse with them the genial 
liveliness of his mind came t<} the snrface; and ifhis constitutional 
melancholy could not be quite dissipated, it gave an additional 
charm to the brightness that broke through it ; and never in any 
man tliat I have known, and rarely in any woman, has nature 
accomplished a harmony so perfect between the countenance and 
tho mind : — 

" There was a brightening paleneae in hia face 
Sncb m Diana, rising o'er the rocks, 
Showered on the lonely Latmian : on liis brow 
Sorrow them was, but Borrow not siTCte."' 

There were times, however, when neither of ns conld enliven 
the other. I remember the tone of hamourous reproach with 
which he said to me one day when we had been taking one of our 
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long TralkB together in sombre Bilence, tbat " he had not animal 
spirits for two ;" and it is a satisfaciioa to think that he fonnd 
not long after, in a nearer relation of life than that of friendship, 
the strength and elasticity of temperament of which he had felt 
the want in me as well as in himself. 

I waa longer than he in finding (he all-snfficient support ; bnt 
in the meantime sundry gains accrued to set off aKainsfc my losses. 
Abont half a year after Hyde Villiers left the Colonial Office, 
Frederick Elliot entered it — in July 1826. He cannot have 
been then mnch more than 16 years of ^e ; bnt he was a lively 
and engaging boy, with a head in which yonth and age had met 
and come to terms, and made an alliance not yet, 1 think, alto- 
gether dissolved, though he most now (in 1872) have reached 
bis "grand climacteric." In the course of a few years a friend- 
ship grew np between na ; and throngh him I became aoqoainted 
with the attractive, atrong-heartod, genial, mettlesome race to 
which he belonged — frank, friendly, Imninoaa, spirited "sons of 
the morning ;" sons — and daoghtera none the less. 

Hngh Elliot, the stock from which they came, sometime 
Minister at the Conrt of Frederick the Great, has been presented 
to this generation, 1 may say, " in his habit aa he lived," by his 
grand. daughter. Lady Minto, in one of the pleaaantest biogra- 
phies in which one century conld be invited to take a look at 
another. Of his sailor son, Charles, I gave aome acconnt to Miss 
Fenwick, writing from the Star and Garter at Richmond in 
March, 1834:— 

" Charles, whom I should have been delighted to bring yon 
acquainted with, ia on his way to China. He ia of all the men 
whom I have met with in life the one whose feelings are the 
fullest and freshest, and, with a great strength and buoyancy of 
temperament, the most tender : and he has a manliness of charac- 
ter which places him in a condition to let them take their fi-ee 
course without fear or shame. 1 have seen nothing like him in 
this landward society, where people think what will be thought 
of them, and fear their neighbours more than they love them, till 
their hearts become reserved and debilitated. In the present 
state of society a sailor may be that which scarcely any other 
man can. But Charles Elliot is ploughing the seas, which, aa he 
now is, may be said to have produced him ; and so you will not 
see him ; and it may be many a long year before I shall, more's 
the pity ! " 
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And I gave a mach more particular accoant of him in Edwin 
the Fair; for in that Play he performs the part of Earl Athulf, 
I was already engaged in thia portraitare when Sir James 
Stephen, in ignorance that he was giving the sanction of his 
sentiments to a foregone conclusion, wrote to me (18th Korem- 
ber, 1841) : — " I rBtam yonr letter with great admiration of 
Charles Elliot, who certainly seems as fine a fellow as ever sate 
for his portrait to painter or poet." 

I have often compounded one of my " dramatie personie " from 
materials known to me in life, taking this from one person and 
that from another, and tmsting to my im^ination to haimonize 
what was diverse ; but except in this instance I do not remember 
that I have ever pat a real man into a play in his totality. The 
part was conceived in the heart of my inu^natiou, and there is 
nothing said or done by Athnlf which is other than what woald 
have been done or said by Charles Elliot in the like circnmstances, 
Wulfstan the Wise takes a psycholo^cat view of him : — 

" Much miitb he hath and jet less mirtli than fane; : 
His is tbat nature of humanity 
Which both WBje doth redonnd, rejoicing now 
With soarings ot the soul, anon brought low ; 
For snch the law that roles the larger spirit*. 
This sonl of man, tbie elemental crasiB, 
Completed, shonld present the nniTorse 
Abounding in all kinda ; and unto all 
One law is common, — that their act and reach 
Stretched to the farthest is resilient ever 
And in resilience hath its plenarj force. 
Against the gust remitting flercelier bums 
The fire, than with the gust it burnt before. 
The licheat mirth, the richest sadness too. 
Stands from a gronndwork of its opposite ; 
For these eitremee upon their way to meat 
Take a wide sweep of nature, gathering in 
HaTTests of sundry seasons." 

In 1834, however, Charles Elliot's capabilities of sadness had 
not been developed, as they were nnhappily at a later period, by 
domestic aflfliotions ; nor had he at that time met with any reverses 
in his pnblic career; and Ethilda's description of him (in Act i, 
scene 5) as " wild with pleasantness and mirth " may be taken 
as not needing to be mnch qualified in the earliest years of our 
friendship; and even when his gallant, and I will say heroic, 
services as plenipotentiary in China, being rendered at a crisis 
of inevitable disaster, had been received by the British populace 
in the spirit in which nnsnccessful heroism always has been aud 
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alwaji will be received by every populace, — not many besides 
the Duke ofWellington and Lord Melboarae being clear- sighted 
and intrepid enough t« applaud hint pnblicly according to bis 
deserts,— even then his hardy hilarity was but little the worse 
for mere popiilar ingratitude r 
Blgiva depicts him — 

" Not 10 thooghtleu now. 
And more in broken ligbte ; but Nature's flag 
Ii flying at^ll, nhoee revels in his heart 
Hardl; con care suspend." 

And SO thronghout the play, whensoever there is aothing worse 
than warfare carried on with indifferent inatnunentaliiaeB or 
cares and oppositions in public life to be enconntered, the heart 
of the fictitiona commander and politician is, like that of the real 
one, rather vesed than oppressed ; and in scenes snch as the 
following between Atholf and the Clown Qrimbald, it is not 
BO mnch an imitation of Charles EUiot that is given, as a mere 
plagiarism or transcription : — 

" Arsuxr. There — take my troncheon i thon couldst mle m; force 
With more acceptance in the general mind 
Than I. By Heaven I am ashamed to see 
Such hicfaerin^ in a camp. Qive me a cowl 
And let me rale a monaster; rather. 

Gbimbald. There — take my cap and bells ; I'll rule jonr force. 
And wisely too ; but when I look for love 
I[i change for wisdom from the multitude, 
Give me again my good old cap and bells. 

ATH17I.F. Ah, fool, you're right, and that man is not wise 
That cannot benr to be accounted foolish. 
I mast be patient ; yet it frets my heart. 
Amongst mj many cares, to he reviled 
By shallow coxcombs whom 1 daily save, 
Rescne, redeem, snatch from a rabWsby tomb 
Amongst the ruins of thdr wits, palled down 
By their own bands open tlleir heads, God help them ! 
Well, I'll be palJent." 

And if there was something peculiar to himself in the mixtore or 
alternation of the splenetic and the gay and good-hnmonredwith 
which Charles Elliot met and defeated hostility and nnjost re- 
proach, hardly less singular was the compound of natnral impe- 
tnosity with self-enforced caution which marked his conduct of 
affairs in China, both when he rescued the British residents of 
Canton from their perilous imprisonment, and when, in the honr 
of victory, jiistly distinguishing between the guilty authorities 
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and tlie umocent people, he saved that mnltitndinotis and not 
an&iendlf dty from the conseqnencea of being tafeen by atorm.* 
And again let Wulfstan the Wise (preparing himaelf vrith a 
epeech to be delivered in the Synod) enpply the delineation : — 

" Earl Athnlfs difpoaitions sball I tiieo 
Ihily develops ; biui ihall I di»c)o«e 
A« one wliOBe coorage high and hnmonr gaj 
Cover a vein of caution, his trne heart. 
Intrepid though it be, not blind t« dnnger. 
But through imifpnaUon's optic glaaa 
Diaceruin;, yea and magnilyiag it ma; be, 
Wbat atiU he dares : him in these colonra dressed 
I ahall Bet forth as prompt for enterprise, 
B; reason of his boldness, and yet apt 
For composition, owing to tlint vein 
Of fancy that enhances, prudence wMcb wards 
ContingendcB of penl." 

Whilst, of the descendants of Hugh Elliot, Charles probably 
reaembled him the most, to others of them the same brightness 
of spirit belonged in different degrees and in different ways,— 
coroBcating in some, lambent in others. There waa a sort of 
careless thonghtfalness that went along with it in some of them ; 
and for me, in my dull and melancholy moods, it had a charm 
which, perhaps, none but a melancholy man can fully appreciate. 
Hamlet felt it when he took to his heart a friend 



And when he tells how it was that he chose Horatio, he might be 
supposed to be describing Charles Elliot -. — 

" Since my dear soul wii> mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish her election. 
She batb sealed thee for herself ; for thou halt been 
As one in suffering all tbal suffers notliing, 
A man that Fortnne's bufFbts and rewards 
Hast t&'en with eqaal thanks: and blessed ave those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
Tbat they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To Bound what stop she please : give me that man 

• I may mention a trait of Cliarlos Elliofs hnmour by which those who 
have read the memoir of Hugh ElUot may recognise the father in the son. 
When, under ciruumstances of the giavest responalbility, he had to make biB 
way op tlie river to Cant«n, it became necessary to pass under the fire of a 
Chinese battery ; and by way of indicnting the importance lio attached to it, 
he had an arm-cbair placed on the deck of his cutter, and sate in it, holding 
an nmbrella over his bead to prntect him Irom the mm. His ctmtempt was not 
altogether justified, for the Chinese gunners did manage to hit Uie cutter. 
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Tint U not ptusioD's slave, an.) I will ivear him 
In mj betirt's rore, «j, in mj heart or lieurt. 
As I do tliee." 

Fei'Laps I should proceed with the qnotation and add, — 
" Bomethiog too mnch of this :" especially aa there was another 
of the family with whom I was in eqaally iutimate relations, 
and of whom also I have something to say. For the genial 
Tiyacity, the liveliness of the heart and mind and whole natare 
which drew me to him, in like manner and in like measure 
charmed me in his eldest sister. Lady Hislop. 

She was in young middle life and was the wife of a dlstin- 
gnished General Officer, macb older than herself, who had com- 
manded the British Army in the Deccan in 1817, and fonght and 
won the battle of Maihidpore. Wlen I knew him he was a 
simple-heai'ted, kindly, conrteons gentleman, not easily bronght into 
conversation, bnt happy and contented, sitting under his fig-tree >. 
and enjoying the honours and repose which a life of eminent 
military services had earned. Count TJgo, " the gallant and 
magnanimous old man," in the " Sicilian Summer," was mainly 
(though not, pterbaps, so literally as in the c^e of Charles Elliot) 
drawn from Sir Thomas Hislop ; and Rosalba does him no more 
than justice when she says that he was " ever a just, conrteons, 
and bountiful man, of good life and conversation, with a gentle 
and generous heart, and peradventnre as mnch understanding 
as innocence has occasion for." 

Lady Hislop had been, I beheve, much repmidue in society 
bofbre her marriage ; and she was singularly fitted to play a pait 
in it ; bnt the General's health was not strong, and at this time 
they were living in retirement at Charlton, about eight miles from 
London, where I became, about the year 1833, a frequent visitor. 
In June of that year I wrote to my father : — 

" Pray take your excursion np the Tyne. It is always desir- 
able to have a change of scene now and then, and shake oneself 
out of the dream that one gets into by living in a circle. I have 
been changing my scene to Charlton on filackheatb for two or 
three days in each of these two weeks last past, and getting more 
and more delighted with my friend there, Miladi Hislop, whom 
I had scarcely seen for the last twelve months. She is ingennoua, 
impetuous, and vivacious in her talk and manner, and essentially 
discreet in her conduct ; behaving like an angel to her mild, 
simple, and kind-hearted old hosband." 
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For that old husbatid I hail a great regard, and, in the cooree 
of time, I think even an affectioii. And there was an onlj child, 
a girl of about *ight yeara of age, to whom I was very mach de- 
voted even in those days. How much and how long I continned 
to be devoted to her, may be inferred from these two stanzas, ad- 
dreaaed to her, 1 do not remember exactly when, bnt after she had 
passed into middle age : — 

Dear Nina, how betides it that with yoa 

Sickness and Borrow, which since Time was born 

Were Youth's destrojcrs, sceoi bat to renew 

The twilight softnesB of your dewj morn ? 

Ye days of Charlton, how jon laugh'd to scorn 

The uuminetit t'utore ! Portion it its due ; 

I looli in those large eyes whose tender blue 

The darfcen'd hair now deepens, end muntain 
That time with all his following forlorn, 
Sickne«9 and sorrow, injury and pain, 
, If a Destroyer, is an Angel too. 

Dante, the glorious dreamer, was he wrong 

The " Mount of Preparation" to inveat 
With sappMre hues and people with a throng 

Of happy spirits P one, at his behest 

Sung (he remembered etr^n he loved the best, 
Whereby he knew tliat early loves are strong 
Met in the " Second Region ■" I so long 

There wandering, hear a voice when daylight fades 

And shines the Love-Star singly In the West 
Sweeter than what was sweetest in the shades 
Of Purgatory, Casella's broken song. 

During the years 1834 and 1835, Charlton Villa was a great 
resource and comfort to me. Along with the charm of a bright 
iotolligence, not uninformed by books as well as by commerce 
with society, and especially, I think, foreign and diplomatic 
society, Lady Hislop had a foculty, rarely to be met with in 
lively women, of giving rest to the weary. 

And rest was what I stood greatly in need of ; for though in 
the ten years which had elapsed since I left Witton, I had ceased 
to be sutgect to nerroufl depression, lassittide had remained to 
me, alternating with excitement. In the middle of my work at 
the Colonial Office it was not unnanal with me to lie down for an 
hour or more and " go iato abeyance," as Hyde Villiers called 
it, neither speaking nor listening nor tbicking ; and in the 
evening my exhaustion waa so incapacitating that I often went to 
bed at eight or nine o'clock. A note to Lady Hislop of January, 
1834, betokens what my condition was in those years. 
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" I Bnppoae yoa will hear of Charles to-morrow. I should 
misB him a good deal if I had senBe and spirit enongh to miss 
anything in the Bort of life which I lead, dividing the day be- 
tween honrs of languor when nothing is felt, and hours of occu- 
pation when things present are all-in-all. It has not happened. 
to me to meet with anyone whose society was so attractive to me 
nor to part from anyone with so much regret ; unlesB it be those 
whom I met with in a fresher season of life, and whom I have 
been parted from for ever. We ehall see him again in a few 
years I hope ; and probably less changed by the lapse of a few 
years than most people. Thanks for yonr enquiry aboot my 
teeth. Ab to dismissing the dentist, if there were to be any dis- 
missal it shonld be that of the teeth ; the fanlt ia in them, not in 

And after adverting to the advantages which artificial have 
over natural teeth ; — 

" I believe there are very many occasions on which we patch 
when we onght to substitute ; and for my part I wish it were 
possible to sul»titute another body altogether for the very iucon- 
Tenient one which I carry about. Pope went by water one day 
from IjondoQ to Twickenham, and getting into a dispute with 
the Wurman about tlie fare, happened to make use of Lis 
ordinary ejaculation of ' God mend me ! ' ' Mend you, indeed ! ' 
said the waterman, ' much easier to make another.' I am afraid 
I am in Pope's pwidicainent, both in my teeth and in more 
important parts of this fabric,— in body and soul. — You are very 
kind and so is Sir Thomas (my best regards to him) in backing 
Nina's invitation. When will yon have me P — 

" • Shairt be tw-morrow niglit ; or Tuesday morn ; 
Or Tuesday noon or night i or Wednesday morn ? 
J pray thee name tlie time ; but let it not 
Exceed three dnya.' " 

My visits to Charlton continued till the autumn of 1835 when 
the Hialops went abroad. After their departure I wrote some 
letters to Lady Hislop, but not many. She had, or supposed she 
had, a difficulty in writing letters, and I think the correspond- 
ence drooped and dropped ; and when in a year or two they 
returned to this country, Sir Thomas's health was much broken 
and she was so wholly engrossed by it that I believe my visits to 
Charlton were less frequent than before. About this time too 
I induced Miss Fenwick to take a house in London during the 
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winter monthB of each year ; in these months we lived together, 
and this domestication withdrew me more or less from visits out 
of town ; and when, after the death of Sir Thomas, Lady Hislop 
came to live in London, another and still cloaer domestication, 
had taken place, and in no long tiine I had ceased to live there 
myself. 

My friend's life in London was occnpied with many and 
multiplying concernments. Her danghter was married at an 
early age to Lord Melgnnd (qow Earl of Minto), uid lived near 
her ; and four grandchildren were bom to her ; and a danghter of 
her brother Charles (who was serving abroad) was consigned to 
her care and was to be brought up and brought out and married 
in due season.* And with her, eveiy member of her family who 
had occasion for help or kindness or care, sought and found what 
they wanted. These were the tme and constant and abiding in- 
terests of her life from first to last, and in London aa well as else- 
where ; and at the same time she played with the world and 
society, and took as much interest in doing so as the nature of 
the game would permit. Under all these conditions her life was 
filled up. 

Lady Hialop and I never had a quarrel ; never, as far as I 
know, even a misunderstanding ; but with each successive 
change of outward circumstance, other changes crept along and 
all else was not as it bad been. 

Very various are the ways in which inendships grow old. An 
old triendship may or may not be a better thing than a new one, 
but it is not the same thing. It may have struck a deeper root, 
but the flower and the fi-eshness have faded. The anxieties and 
sorrows which will naturally attend a friendship of many years 
and the eerions joys which take their turn, will exercise the affec- 
tions in their entire scope and capacity, and what is strong will 
be established in its strength. Arthur Hallam has written, — 
" Fain is the deepest thing that we have in our nature, and union 
through pain has always seemed more retd and more holy than 
any other ;' ' — and on the other hand joy, though not the deepest, 
may be a deep thing nevertheless, and some sorts of gladness 
there may be, and some victories and some consolations, which 
do their part in ministering to the strength and stability of the 
affections and contribute to make the old friendship the graver 
stake and the more precious possession. But for all this, there 
• To Hr. BusseU, now Lord De CliBbrd. 
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are imaginative pleafiores dancing round the beginninge of loves 
and friendaliipa whicli will not dance on for ever, and the perish- 
atle garland they weave has some odonra and colonre that are 
wanting even to the beet and fairest fmitionB of the riper eeason, 
— even, I will venture to say, to the trinmphs of the harvest- 
home when those who have sown and reaped come again with 
joy and bring their sheaves with them. 

In the days of those Charlton visits, I had lent I^y Hislop 
the copy of Barante's " Histoii'e dea Dues de Bourgogne de la 
Maison de Talois," in which I had been studying the story of 
Philip van Artevelde and his times. After the lapse of many a 
long year, I was sitting np in my bed (obliged to do so every 
night &om severe spasmodic asthma), and studying Barante ouce 
more for ihe story which is dramatdaed in " St. Clement's Eve ;" 
aiid in turning over the pages I came upon some flowers and 
leaves which Lady Hislop had pnt between them 30 years before ; 
and this gave occasion to a few versos which may find a better 
place here than elsewhere : — 

Ob tender leaves and flowen, 

tho' withered tender yet, 
What privilege of joj was our« 

Id juuth when &ret we met! 

Bneht eyes beheld your bloom. 

Vail hands your cliarau caieaged. 
And not irrererent was the doom 

Wbidi liud yon here to r^L 

Sweet phantoms, from jour bed 

Thns re-arisen, you paint 
The likeness of b loie long dead 

In faded coburs faint. 

Oh tender flowers and leaves. 

By all oar mniah'd joys — 
B; glittering spring-tide (hat deceives, 

By winter that destroys,— 

Though nought can now reetore 

The penahed to its place, 
Eyes dimmed by time and tears once more 

Shall loolc yon in the face. 

My stepmother seems to have felt something of what I feel 
about what belongs to the beginnings of friendships. It was 
hardly in her nature to have a quarrel ; bat one of her friends did 
quarrel with her once ; and it was in allusioo to what passed 
upon the occasion that she wrote thus : — " She certainly has not 
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risen in my estimation by this discourse; but dear she moat ever 
. be to me with all her faults, and I trust that I must still be so to 
her with all mine. Such only can bo the friendship of many 
years of frequent interconree, when the fabric built by imagination 
has cmmbled away and the realities of human nature are no 
longer clothed with the charms of early attachments." 

The case of Lady Hislop and myself was, as I have said, a 
case of crumbling, not of qnarrelliug. The frieudship underwent 
a change, but it never ceased. I have survived her, but I have 
not survived the affection. 

Small as was the circle of my friends before I became known 
to the world in June 1834, the Elliots were not quite the only 
family with which I was intimately, or at least familiarly ac- 
quainted. But in almost all other cases it was the female part of 
the family only that I cared for. I wonder whether men who 
have not had sisters are more foolish abont women than others. 
Xot only was I withont sisters, but till I was four or five and 
twenty years of age I had Uved almost without women in the 
world — at least without girls or young women, A girl, therefore, 
was the more of a mystery to me if she was grave, the move of a 
revelation if frank and wild and gay. During these years when 1 
was approaching the " mezzo del cammin," and had no longer the 
plea of youth to exuuse frivolity and folly, I was anliject to captiva- 
tion by both grave and gay. Perhaps my condition was not altoge- 
ther unlike that of St. Augustine in the time of hie life when he 
was not much of a saint : — " I was not yet in love, but I longed 
to be in love ... 1 sought out for one to love, in lore with 
being loved, and I hated safety and a way without snares."* 

It was, I think, in reference to a case of captivation by wild- 
ness and gaiety which I had made mention of to Southey, that 
he and I touched apon this sort of frivolity in our letters. 
"Most men play the fool in some way or other," — he wrote an 
1832, — "and no man takes more deUght in playing it than I do 
in my own way. I do it well with children, and not at all with 
women; to whom, like John Banyan, '1 cannot carry myself 
pleasant,' — unless I have a great liking for them. Most men, I 
anspect, have different characters among their friends, appearing 
in diftei-ent circles in different lights, — or rather showing only 
parts of themselves. One's character being teres atque rotundtig 
* " St. Au|;ustiiit.''s Couressioni," B. 9. 
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u not to be seen kU at onoe. Ton mnst know ■ nun all round 
— ^in nil moods and all weatben — to know him welL Bnt in 
tbe common interconrse of the world men see each other onlj in 
one mood — eee onlj their manners in societj- and hear noUiing 
that oomee from anj part lying deeper than the larynx. Many 
people think they are well a£qnaint«d with me who know Uttle 
more of me than the cot of my jib and the sonnd of my voice." 

To which 1 replied: — 

"Aa to yonr not playing the fool with women, the reason 
is that yon do not take sufficient interest in them. Yon are 
not very open to fogitive personal interests. Yon have no 
social vanitaes, care little what impression yon make npon 
persons with whom yon come casnnlly in contact, and are con- 
sequently little interested in obe^-ring, a[^)reciating, and diving 
into them, or ascertaining the character and strength of the 
feelings of the moment which pass over them in aocietf . Yon 
have little or no sympathy witti those transitory feelings and 
interests and ranities. Vanity is a sociable thing. Yonr 
sociability consists only in conrte^ and good hnmoor, and the 
sort of general conversation which good hnmonr and conrte^ 
surest on the part of a person who can speak and listen on a 
variety of topics which u« generally interesting in the same way 
that books and the newspapers are interesting. Bnt this sort of 
commnnication does not tend to bring yon into closer relations, 
even with people whom perhaps yon are rather disposed to like, 
than exist between the newspapers and their readers. On the 
contrary yonr obrions independence of the people with whom yon 
mix — of tlieir casual and social impresaions — the obvioosnees of 
the canse of yonr sociability being merely the animation of yonr 
natoral spirits and the kindness of yonr general dispositions uid 
not any wish to please one individoal more than another, tends 
to place yonr casual companions, not indeed altogether at a dis- 
tance, bat in no point of ehse companionship — to make them 
feel that yon are a very well-bred man, and good-hnmonred and 
agreeable, but that they have no part or lot in yon and have 
nothing to do with yon. Now with me there is scarcely any- 
thing in the world that is interesting, except men, women, and 
children. 

" Women and children," I should have said, I think ; men in 
exceptional cases only. 

"If yon had told me," he wrote again, " that yon were going 
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into love as a man goes into Orders or into tlie Annj, that is, 
deliberately and adviBedly, his jndgrneiit and his reason agreeing 
thereoato, I shonld hare been very glad to hear it." 

He added, — 

" Ton have pnt it into my head to write by-and-bye a chapter 
on flirtation and wilfvl love ; the former being a petty sin, the 
latter a capital folly." 

And I rejoined, — 

" I shall be glad to see a toan of your age and inexperience 
write a chapter on flirtation. Ton married too early to know 
mncb abont it; at least I never heai-d that Mrs, Sonthey 
had had canse to complain of any ex ptut matrimonio flirta- 
tions on yonr part, thongh I may be mistaken or imperfectly 
informed. / conld say a good deal npon that head and speak 
knowingly. . How often it is in snch cases that the 

lightest touch on one's imagination makes the strongest im- 
pression ! And how often that that impression is trampled oat 
by familiarity with the object if circnmstances permit famili- 
arity to grow ! If I were to draw np a complete list (might 
memory serve me so for) of all the tenantry of this kind that 
have ever had leases for days, weeks, or months of my fancy, I 
should have to include yonr neighbonr Mrs. Townshend, with 
whom I do not remember that I have ever had the pleasure of 
ezcJiaiiging three words. ... I know not that any harm 
is done by these little excitements when they are thus evanescent 
or when cironmBtances put a stop to their progress. They have 
made my life more interesting to me Uian it oould have been 
without them, and none of them have hnrt me ; — unless I were to 
reckon in the nomber an afiair of years ; and even in that case, 
thongh'the eSects "ii't themselves with my dreams to this day, 
they did not long trouble my waking hours. "• 

I would gladly regard much of my account of myself in this 



" I dreamed diatreaafully and waking; baew 
How an old sorrow had atolen upon mj sleep, 
MoleBtiiig midniglit and tbat shoct repose 
WLich indnstry had earned, so to atir up 
About nij heart remembrances of pun. 
Least slo^piiig nhen I sleep, leiist sleepily then 
When reasgu and the volunt&ry powers 
That tuiik and govern thought are laid to reel." 

"Van Artevcldc," Part II, Act y, 
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letter as only half serioos, and I hope I was not quite such a 
*rifler as it makes me appear ; but whether exaggerated or not, 
there was no doubt a basis of trath in it. 

Sontbey was entitled, if any man waa, to speak in reproof of 
amatory sentiment. He had not only escaped it in life ; he had 
also, from his first youth, renonDced it in poetry, — therennto 
moved by the scornful rebnke of Clio : — 

" I apalic, when lo ! 
There etood before me in bet mBJeely 
Clio, the atrong'-^eil Miisp. Upon ier brow 
Sate a calm anger. Go, yoimj; man. she mod, 
Sigli among myrtle bowera, and let thy soul 
Effuse iteeU in atraina ao sorrowful sweet 
That lovesick maids may weep upon thj page 
Soothed with delioiouB sorrow." 

In my case, however, and at this period, there were some 
motives besides such as were foolish and fiivolona for seeking 
the society of girls. I was myself a little tired of a solitary 
life; and my friends, i.e., my father and mother, Sonthey, Miss 
Fenwick, and Edward Viiliera were all anxiona to have me 
married, and the last two (Edward Yilliera with the aid of his 
wife BO soon as he had one) tried hard to provide me with oppor- 
tunities of choice. 

The difficiiltiea were increasing every year, for it was by the 
yonng chiefly that 1 was subject to captivation, and aa I passed 
on towards middle age, I became of course less eligible in the 
eyes of youth, whilst I was myself becoming less easily enamoured 
than I might have been in my earlier years. I wrote ta Lady 
Eislop about this time ; — " The night before last I plunged deep 
into the acquaintance of Mrs. ; I came to the top again drip- 
ping with beauty, but I shook my ears and found myself no 
worse." This waa the lady who was celebrated in those days for 
the moat perfect beauty then to be seen in society, combiaed 
with brilliant talents and abilities. 

Amongst the admirations which came across me before that 
which took a permanent possession, one was for Walter Scott's 
daughter, Mrs. Lockhart. 

In the autumn of 1833 I paid a visit to the Lakes, and 
after passing some time in the society of Sonthey and Words- 
worth, it occurred to me that I ought to. make an effort to see 
Walter Scott, whose health had been broken by more than one 
shock of paralysis, and who might not be much longer to 
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be seen in this world. With this view I procnred myaelf an 
inyitatioTi to spend two or three days at Chief's Wood near 
A.bboteford, the abode of Mr. Lockhart. Scott dined at Chief's 
Wood on one of these days, and I dined at Ahbotsford on another. 
I was much and moomfnlly impressed with his manner and 
appearance. There was a homely dignity and a sad composure 
in them, which perhaps belonged to his state of health and to a 
coQBcionsness that his end was not far off; and along with these 
there was the simplicity and singleaess he mnst have had &om 
nature. The animation and fertility of diaconrse with which also 
n&tnrehad gifted him were brought low. Iwitnesaedonlyoue little 
quickeuing of the spirit. There was to be a pio-nio party, and a 
question arose whether two elderly ladies in the neighbourhood 
should be invited. One of the femily intimated an opinion that 
the two elderly ladies would not add to the liveliness of the 
party, — in fact that they would be " a bore ;" — on which a light 
camo into the siek man's eyes and a flush into his cheeks, and he 
exclaimed, — " I cannot call that good breeding." He could not 
bear that the good old ladies (hia neighbours) should be con- 
sidered unacceptable. 

T had brought him word that Wordsworth intended to pay 
htm a visit later in the autumn. He answered, " Wordsworth 
must come soon or he will not find me here," I understood this 
as said in contemplation of his approaching death ; but perhaps 
it had reference only to his intended departnre for Naples, 
whither ho went not long after to escape the English wiutfir. 
Wordsworth paid him the proposed visit, and of that came the 
sonnet written ou the occasion of his departnre. It is a sonnet 
which I often repeat to myself, and I will take this opportunity 
of repeating it to others : — 

" A tronble, not of clouds or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 

Engendered, Imnga o'er Eildon'a triple height i 
Spirits of Poner, RBsembled there, complain 

For kindred power departing ftora their sight ; 
While Tvveed, best pleased in clianting a blithe strain, 
Saddens Ilia loirc again, and yet agun. 

Lift np your hearts, yc mourners, for the might 
Of tho whole world's good wishes with bim goee ; 

Blessings and prajers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqaeror knows 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be tme. 
Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea 
Wnfting jonr charge to soft I'nrthenope." 
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Wordsworth and Scott dwelt in regions as far apart as it was 
possible for men to occupy who ea«h covered so largo n apace. 
Neither I should think coald appreciate the other in fnll moaHure ; 
bnt Scott would perhaps go nearer to a fnll appreciation of 
Wordsworth than Wordsworth of Scott ; and I value the more on 
this account the feeling expressed in this grand valedictory 
sonnet. 

They were as little alike in their aspect as in their genius. 
The only thing common to both conntenanoee was that neither 
ezpreSEed a limitation. Ton might not have divined from either 
frontispiece the treasures of the volume, — it was not likely that 
yon should ; — but when yon knew that there they were, there 
was nothing but what harmonized with your knowledge. Both 
were the faces of considerable men. Scott's had a character of 
rusticity. Wordsworth's was a face which did not assign itself 
to any class. It was a hardy weather-beaten old face which 
might have belonged to a nobleman, a yeoman, a mariner, or a 
philosopher; for there was so much of a man that yon lost sight 
of superadded distinctions. For my own part I should not, 
judging by his face, have guessed him to be a poet. To my eyes 
there was more of strength than refinement in the face. But I 
think he took a different view of it himself. Whatever view he 
took, if occasion arose, he would be sure to disclose it ; for his 
thoughts went naked. I was once discussing with bim the mei-its 
of a picture of himself, hanging on the wall in Lockhart's house 
in London. Some one had said it was like : — 

"Tes," he replied, "I cannot deny that there is a likeness; 
such a likeness as the artist oonld produce ; it is like me so far 
as he could go in me ; it ia like if you suppose all the finer &cul- 
ties of the mind to be withdrawn : that, I should say, is Words- 
worth theChancellor of the Exchequer, — Wordsworth the Speaker 
of the House of Commons." 

In this there was not more vanity than belonga to other men ; 
the difference being that what there was, like everything else 
in him, was wholly undisgnised. He naturally took an interest 
in his own loots and wished to take the most favourable view of 
them; as most men do, though most men do not make mention 
of it. And there la something to be said for his view. Perhaps 
what was wanting was only phyHcal refinement It was a rough 
fiwje, fnll of rifts and clefts and fissures, out of which, aomo one 
said, you might espect lichens to grow. Bnt Mias Fenwick, 
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who was familiar with the face in all ita moods, could see through 
all tliifl ; and so could I too at tiuLes. The failnre of tlie &ce to 
express all that it might have expressed was indicated by Cole- 
ridge with characteristic subtlety and significance. He said that 
Chantrey's bnst of WordswortU was more like Wordsworth, than . 
Wordsworth was like himself. 

I am wandering. My admiration of Mrs. Lockhart Miss 
Fenwick deprecated aa nm^eaeonable and likely to interfere with 
seDtimenta which might be more to the purpose; for her purpose 
was that 1 should be married. She thought that snch finitleBS 
admirations would make nice girls seem insipid. I do not 
myself think that this admiration went that leu^^. There was 
a freshness and pleasantness and Scotch friendliness in Mrs. 
Lockhart which was very taking ; but I did not see much of her, 
probably because her husband was not a man with whom it was 
easy to become intimately acquainted. 

I was smitten by another nugatory admiration, which waa 
qnite as harmless, aud with which Miss Fenwick herself was in 
much sympathy, the object being a sister of her own, mnoh 
younger than she was, married to Mr. Popham, a Somersetshire 
country gentleman. From Miss Fenwick's house in Bath I wrote 
to my mother ; — 

" Mre, Popham is here, whom I had not seen for three years, 
and it is seldom I see anything which interests me more. I 
scarcely think that any artist could paint or any visionary 
imagine any creature more beautiful in her kind ; and though 
one is conBoious that a great deal of brilliancy has past away, yet 
the tender tone of the complexion has not ; aud the contour of 
the features, which is bo perfect, and the purity of ezpreaaion, 
makes the remains of her beauty more attractive than the nnim- 
pMred beauty of most other angels." 

I have seen many specimens of young beauty since that was 
written, and some of beauty ootlasting youth ; but with the un- 
fading recollection I still have of Mrs. Popham's, I could almost 
write it again, and say with Donne, — 



My mother replied : — 

" Mrs. Popham is indeed a very interesting person, and her 
beauty of that kind which time has less power over than moat 
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ki^ds. Brilliancy or animation never were bers- Oue nsed to 
feel, in a manner, quite obliged to ber if nhe smiled wKen the 
rest of the party were all mirth and folly. Yet she never was 
what might be termed melancholy, never dull. She retains that 
enchanting grace which always distin^ished her, and an elegance 
of figure, though I don't think any one part of her or her pro- 
portions were really good. Altogether I have seldom seen any- 
one I more admired." 

In order to be near Mrs. Popbam, whose abode was Bag- 
borongh House, not far from Tannton, Miss Fenwick occupied 
for a few years the house of an absentee vicar of Halse, a few 
miles distant. Thither went I on a visit in the sammer of one 
of those years ; and thitber went with me Edward VilUers and 
his wife ; for he had then lately married Miss Elizabeth Liddell, 
a daughter of the first Lord Bavensworth, and they bad both 
entered into a sort of partnership in the friendship between 
Miss Fenwick and me. They loved and admired her with all 
their hearts, and Miea Fenwick felt about them as I did. 

It was then first, if I recoUect right, that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Sydney Smith. We went together to call npon him at 
his parsonage of Combe Fleury. He was in high spirits, and 
took us round his grounds, showing ns the beautiftil prospects to 
be seen from each point of view ; for Combe Flenry is situated in 
one of the richest tracts of Somersetshire ; — 

"An extensive prospect there to the East; Galatia — Meso- 
potamia — lie in that direction." 

And when onr visit was over and we rose to take leave, he 
asked Mrs. Villiers whither she was bonnd when she left Halse — 
" To Bath," was the answer, 

" To Bath ! " he said ; " what can take yon to Bath ?" 

" Well, I have an annt there whom I really oaght to go and 
see." 

" Ah ! an aunt — yon have an annt at Bath ; yea, everybodv 
has anauntat Bath — a perfect ant-hill. I have an aunt at Bath : 
' Go to the ant, thou sluggard,' has been ringing in my ears for 
a century ; but I've never gone." 

And then followed the loud but soft volley of cordial laughter 
with which be usually speeded his own jesta on their way. 

Miss Fenwick conld well appreciate his wit and homonr, but 
she conld not always approve his sentiments and opinions ; and 
she waa capable of observing upon them with some severity. 
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Whea be said tie conld not see what there traa in Woi-dsworth's 
poetry, she replied, ^ — " There are eome things which mnBt be 
Bpiritaally discerned." She waa told aflerwards that he had 
called her " a sensible n^omaa ;" and then she considered that he 
had taken his revenge. 

Another visit which we paid in the neighbourhood of Halse 
broaght me acquainted with a daughter of Sir Thomas Letb- 
bridge, in whose family beauty seenied to be inherited as a sort 
of heirloom, like poetry in the Tennysons and intellect in the 
Coleridges. Misa Anna Maria Lethbridge, now Lady Clai^ea, 
was of that beantifal family the most beautiful member; and 
with her I may close the list of fruitless admirations which came 
across me in those days — fruitless, bnt not in thia instance foolish, 
still less frivolous; for there was a dignity of beauty in her 
which lent something of its own nature and character to the 
feeling it inspired. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Poets in the First Quaetbe op the Nineteenth Centubt — 
BiBON — Moore — Colebidqe — Wordsworth — Publication 

AND SUCCESS OP PhILIP YAK ArTETELDE — SOCIAL RESULTS TO 

ME— Lahsdowne House — Holland House — Publication op 
"The Statesman." 

Ann. Dom. 1834-36. Ann. ^t. 34-36. 

Philip van Aetevelde had been in prc^reeB for aboot five years 
before the summer of 1833, and the revision of it extended over 
nearly another year. 

For aboDt ten years before its pnbjication the popular appe- 
tite for poetry had not been of a craving character. The enthn- 
siaam for Lord Byron's impassioned but often rather empty 
■ moroseness and despair, though it may not have suffered a 
general collapse, had passed away from some of the more culti- 
vated classes, and fonud perhaps its surest retreat in the school- 
boy's study and in the back shop. And thither also had retired 
the sympathy which, when it is accompanied by anything 
dazzling in personal attributes or circumstances, intensity of self- 
love can sometimes escite in the popular mind. 

The more just admiration felt for Ms brilliancy and wit and 
his general poetic power remained in large measure ; but even 
this, perhaps, drooped more or less from being entangled with 
the dead body of the other enthusiasm. Por myself, I have 
never been able to rekindle my youthful infaination (as it seems 
to me now) for Lord Byron's poetry, and I rather think T am 
not a competent judge of it. It is not easy for a, paasion to pass 
into a reasonably warm regard, 

Moore had not excited amongst his admirers the peculiar per- 
sonal interest which attached to Lord Byron ; but having by 
some years fbe start of him, with much more of poetic sensibility 
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and metrical art than the country had been aocnstomed to ia the 
eighteenth centmy, be shone as a morning star in the awakening 
eye of the nineteenth ; and thongh he 'was apt to disfigure his 
aonga by what he meant for a crowning ornament — a metaphor 
artificially set forth and too mnch like " the posy of a ring," — yet 
in his more genuine poetic moods, whether plaintive or festive, 
or, as he conld sometimes contrive it, a graceful combination of 
the two, he could not bnt charm an andience who had forgotten 
the songsters of Elizabeth and James, and so far as the poetry of 
song was concerned, had had nothing better to listen to in their 
own times than what was called "the Delia Gmacan School,'' 
or " the School of Lanra Matilda." 

Bnt Moore's genins, though of coarse with mnch diversity, 
was yet too mnch akin te Byron's for the one not to have lost by 
the apposition of the other. At the dawn of Byron's day- — 
" It 'gan to pale its nneffectmil fire," 

and when that day declined, its own Instre was so &r bedimmed 
as to make extinction seem to some cold calcnlators little more 
than a question of time. 

In this state of things the two great poetic inteUeett of the 
age, which had been passing through a tunnel, as it were, since 
the end of the preceding centnry, iasned forth of it and were seen 
and known. The depths to which the genius of the one or of the 
other had penetrated might be measured with the same rod, but 
the range was very different ; so far, at least, as was to be seen in 
the space covered by their published poetry. Wordsworth had 
prodnced four or five times as mnch as Coleridge, whose product 
was scanty. Coleridge, as Wordsworth once expressed it to me, 
had been " in blossom " only for four years — from 1796 to 1800. 
The plant was perennial, bnt the flowers were few. That the 
greatest imaginative intellect of the age should, so far as poetry 
ia concerned, have done httle more in a long life than show what 
it eould have done, may tend to reconcile one to the fato by which 
Bome who appeared destined to be great poets have died in early 
youth. " Christabel," the " Ancient Mariner," and some others 
of his early poems were enough, no donbt, to make an era iu 
poetry, and they did make an era ; for thongh they did not 
themselves at once and in direct action reach the popular mind, 
they took immediate effect upon those whose fortune it was to 
be the popular poets of the time ; and poetry conld never again 
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be content to dance in a court dreaa with Pope, or to go throngh 
a course of gymnastics with Dryden, or to sit by the fireside 
with Cowper, or to monnt the pulpit with Young. 

If Coleridge produced little in his after life that equalled the 
riohneBs of those hlosaoming years from 1796 to IHOO, it was not 
that intellectual or imaginative activity fell short ; the activitieB 
were all there, bnt they revolved into themselves ; and the moral 
will, enervated by opium, was wanting in power to determine 
and give effect to them. I have always thought that Coleridge 
was describing his own states ot mind when he speaks of — 



" Ho other than aa Eaetem uge« paint — 
The God who floats upon a lotos leaf, 
Dreams for a thonaand ofcea, then Kwsking, 
Creates u world, and smiling at the buoble 
BeUpses intu bliaa." 

"Wordsworth, on the contrary, wrote, in my opinion, too 
much poetry ; ae most men will who live long and write little 
else, and have no employment save that of meditation and com- 
position. But his poetry takes concentrated forma aa well as 
those which permit him to be difiuse ; and when at last it found 
its field of operation free from the rank growths of the first quar- 
ter of this century, it exercised a great fertilising and coltivating 
power ; insomuch that, within the limits of the thoughtful 
cleaaes, the mind of at least one generation may be said to have 
been moulded by it. The first opening of their minds to Words- 
worth was eSected by Professor Wilson and his associates in 
Blackwood's Magazine ; and this opening was widened, I think, 
by two articlea of mine in the Quarterly Review, one of which, 
1 was told by the pnblisher at the time, had doubled the sale of 
his works. His popularity with these classes, and through them 
with others, lasted for some twenty years. He never lost his 
hold of the generation by which he had first been appreciated ; 
bnt another generation arose which preferred to have a poet of 
its own, — a great poet in his kind, -and Wordsworth went into 
oconltation during the transit of Tennyson. 

The case of Coleridge was somewhat different. He too, 
though he did not write largely like Wordsworth, wrote a good 
many poems which were hardly worthy to stand by the side of 
those on which his fame was founded. Bat his best poems had 
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received from the first the profound adminition, not only of the 
writers of poetry who caught some breath of his iiiBpiratioii, bnt 
also of & small circle of its readers sitting at his feet; and if for 
many a long year he was not read by the reading multitude, yet 
even with them a va.gne notion had grown up that there was 
something in him "rich and strange," though they may have 
imagined that,%B far as they were ouncemed, it might as well be 
at the bottom of the sea. 

This partial insensibility lasted as long as Coleridge lived, 
bat not a day longer : — 



So it was at least in the case of Coleridge : for in the history of 
the rise and fall of poetic reputations, inexplicable as it so often 
is, there is nothing more curious than the way in which the long 
silence of tlie outer world was broken in 1834, when Coleridge 
died. For some twelve months or more he was the favourite 
theme of eveiy magazine and journal. Lights will sometimes 
flicker, over a newly filled grave, bnt this was more like the 
noisy inebriety of an Irish funeral. Like other paroxysms it 
passed over ; and it is hard to guess now, as one popular poet rises 
ailer another, — hard to guess and impossible to distinguish, amid 
the trampling of the triumphal processions, — what voices may 
atill be repeating to themselves the poetry of the past, and how 
many may still be treasuring in their hearts the love of a great- 
ness which has grown old. 

In June, 1834, when Philip van Artevelde appeared, Cole- 
ridge was still living, though his end was near.t and Words- 
worth was not yet far &med It was a flat time. Fubliahere 
would have nothing to say to poeta, regarding them as an unpro- 
fitable people. My MS. seems to have been in search of a pub- 
lisher some months before. On the 4th February, I told my 
father that I had been reported to be the author of " The Doc- 
tor," and also of " Contarini Fleming ;" and having expressed 
my amusement at finding myself the Father General of found- 
ling pnblioatiouB and my satisfaction at it aa showing that my 
name might go for something on the title- p^e of Philip van 
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Artevelde, I proceeded : — " That personage is now in the hands 
of John Mnrray, to enable him to judge whether he is, like most 
other demagognea, a marketable commodity. . . , What- 
ever be the fate of that work, it is off my hands. I do not say so 
in any way bs being glad to be rid of it — quite the c»ntrary— but 
only to express that the interest that has been with me for some 
six years past most now give place to something new." 

Murray, though strongly advised by Lockhart to accept the 
publication, remembered what he had lost seven years before by 
Isaac ComnenuB, and was not prepared for such another venture. 
He referred me to Moxon, then commencing business. Moxon 
told me that when anthors applied to Murray to publish works 
likely to involve a loss, Murray was very much in the habit ot 
referring them to him. Bat as I was ready to take the risk, he 
of course was glad enongh to publish. 

I had shown the MS. to four friends : James Stephen, 
Charles Glreville, Spencer Walpole, and Frederick Elliot. I 
think Frederick EUiot was the only one who had confidence in 
its success. On the question whether I shonid publish Van 
Artevelde at my own expense, my father wrote to mo in March, 
1834 : — " I do not espect Artevelde to be popular. It is so 
opposite a style of composition to that on which the testes of this 
generation have been formed. Those are few who form their 
taste for themselves, and those are many who suffer theirtaste to 
be formed by popularity ; tuid it is the many who make a work 
pay or lose. The influence of the few, with the aid of Artevelde 
himself, may slowly and at last, in another generation perhaps, 
change the taste of the many ; but this will go to the account of 
your fame, not of your exchequer ; for fame, yon know ' is an 
exchequer of words and I think no other treasure.' Still I say 
that in your situation, as you can afford the risk, I would 
incur it." 

To which I answered :— " I agree with you as to Van Arte- 
velde being at issue with popular taste, and I infer that it can 
only succeed by creating the taste by which it is to be appre- 
ciated, — an inference which seems almost to amount to a con- 
clusion against its success. Nevertheless I am determined to 
take no disoouK^ement from anything but the actual result, 
knowing by experience that it is a sort of disappointment which 
needs no preparation, inasmuch as it does not bring with it one 
day's depression or one hour's annoyance. If I want the energies 
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of ambition, I enjoy at least the indemnities of indifference; and 
that, not odI; as regains acceptation by this present pablic. My 
interest in the pnrsnit will survive another failnre — another and 
another — being the interest of ezcitabilities connected with the 
exercise of the art, and in a great degree independent of anything 
nlterior. Tet what ambition I have is directed in this line ; and 
standing now within the precincts of middle stgo, with delibe- 
ration and with food for deliberation in the experience of eeverat 
years devoted mainly to other endeavonrs, and wiihont any 
reason to be dissatisGed, on the whole, with the result of those 
endeavours, I do nnqoestionably conceive that my vocation is to 
write plays, and that my life will give ont the larger sum total 
of resalts in proportion aa it shfiU be more devoted to this 
employment." 

The principal qnestion which arose amongst my friends was 
as to the prudence of the preface. 

" Charles Greville says that it is all wrong from beginning to 
end, and that it will not do to invite people to read my book by 
tolling them that it is what won't snit their taste. He says it 
will be called dogmatical, and that people will not bear to bo 
called upon to conform to my taste, instead of to read eomething 
which is conformable to theirs. Edward YUlierB is partly of the 
same mind ; bnt Frederick Elliot only reqairea some additional 
humilities and then wonld let it go." 

I referred the qnestion to Sontbey. 

" Let yonr preface stand," he said. "A preface that pro- 
vokes contradiction does no harm. One that attempts to defend 
or apologise for the book it introdaces serves only to show the 
enemy what the garrison look upon as the weakest part of their 
. works. Any snch iutrodaction is snre to bring on the attack 
that it deprecates." 

" I keep my prefece," was my reply, " only withdrawing my 
humilities. They were introduced by advice, to avoid the effect 
of arrogance, and they produced the effect of egoism. Uoreover 
they were too solemn— too niuch in the manner of ' yonr bumble 
man's man. Emperor Fet«r.' The preface is now tolerably im- 
personal, and I must risk the chai^ of arrc^nce." 

So these preliminaries were settled, and, as my mother es- 
pressed it, quoting the words of a certain Lady Chaytor living 
near her, over which we had made onrselves merry some time 
before — " Now for a leap into the lap of the public." 

The leap was made with the advantage of a lift and a toss. 
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The poblication liad been kept back bo as to appear along with 
an article by Lockhart in the Qnarterly Beview. There were 
one or two other planditory articles written &om personal 
motives ; then notices, more or leas slight or elaborate, swarmed 
in every direction ; and one of mj- reviewers applied to me what 
had been eaid formerly of some one else (I forget of whom) 
that I had " awakened one morning and fonnd myself famous. " 
The sale was rapid, and as the edition had numbered only 500 
copies, another had to be pnt in preparation without delay. 
Lansdowne House and Holland House, then the great receiving 
houses of London society, opened their gates wide. In that 
society I found that I was going by the name of my hero ; and 
one lady, more fiishionable than well informed, sent me am in- 
vitation addressed to " Philip van Artevelde, Esq." 

I enjoyed my success very much for its own sake, and I 
valued it greatly for the pleasure and interest it excited in my 
father and mother. They were not for the present at Witton 
Hall ; as 1 have said, they had temporarily left that dreary abode ; 
and it was for one almost as solitary — the house of my mother's 
mother, Mrs. Mills. She was in her eighty-seventh year, and 
greatly needed her daughter's care and attendance, which were 
given till her death in 1836 ; — it was not till then that they re- 
turned to Witton. Even the aged mother's mother, an accoiU' 
plished and cultivated person, had taken an ardent interest in the 
work, had read it again and again, and had expressed an expec- 
tation that it " would give a new turn to the taste of the day, and 
revive a purer and higher love of poetry than bad been abroad 
for some years." 

My mother wrote in July : — 

"I suppose you are sick of the sound of pr^se by this time. 
The praise of friends is sweet ; the praise of strangers more 
flattering ; and the praise of enemies the most delightful of all. 
Tet none of these will make yon think better or worse of your 
poem than you did before it burst forth to the world." 

" I am not in the least sick of the sound of praise," I 
answered ; " but, on the contrary, begin to think that I can digest 
any quantity of it. . . . If it were not that the sale is less 
than it was, I should imagine, from what I bear and what I see 
in print, that the book was getting a great reputation. . . . 
If I were to tell the truth I believe I should say that just at this 
moment I am thinking little about praise or dispraise, and less 
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abont what is accroiDg to me than what is going away from me ; 
and what is going away from me is C. F. She starts ior Scot- 
land to morrow. . . , When yon say that there is in the 
character of Van Artevelde, what none of the critics Lave per- 
ceired, a kind of hardness mixed with his softness, yon have got 
(to nae a flower of speech) the right sow by the ear." 

She had spoken also of an occasional want of refinement in 
Clara ; to which I answered, that the want of refinement might 
be a fact and might be a fault; bnt that, judging from my own 
observation, I donbted whether the vivacity of Clara wonld be 
natural without a capability of coarseness, any more than the 
strength of Artevelde without the capability of harshness. 

In so saying, I think I was hard upon Clara. The better 
answer would have been that Clara's manners were not modern 
bat mediaeval. If modem manners were to be the standard, 
where wonld Rosalind be, and where even Desdemona P Much 
of our modci'n refinement is conventional, and as such has its 
own value as an outwork. Much of what may seem to us coarse 
in medifeval manners was in those days consistent) with innate 
and essential delicacy. 

Divers other views were interchanged. My father, who had 
read the work piecemeal in MS., rejoiced in it more and more 
when he came to read it in print and in sequence. His wonder 
was that a man who had read so little should have so much to 
say. But he was anxious, and so was I, that I should read more 
before I wrote again. 

This, however, it was not easy to accomplish. The celebrity 
of my work had brought about a change in my daily life which 
was by no means favourable to reading or to any other profitable 
employment of jay time. Of course I, like every other successful 
author at his first coming forth from the jungle, waa put under 
pressure of London society. I had some advantages for ttjlrst ap- 
pearance in it, but taking me all in all I was unapt. My strength 
was not equal to the effects of lat« hours and social excitements, 
and as my weakness of health did not appear in my looks, it was 
not accepted aa an excuse for refusing repeated invitatious, and 
the refusals gave offence, while the invitations I accepted were 
numerous enough to incapacitate me for anything more than the 
work of my office. 

There was another unfitness: it did not occur to me tliat 
social popularity was an ol^cct to be aimed at, nor consequently 
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that it was worth while to give some thought to the wayH of 
gaining or keeping it. This was a moral as well as a social 
mistake. Miss Fenwick saja in one of her letters: — "Any kind 
of liking is a precions thing, fo he cherishecl, whether it comes 
soddealy or slowly." Perhaps popularity in London society 
would not have entered into her contemplation as included in 
the maxim ; hut from some points of view it is worthy to be in- 
claded. An honest and disinterested conciliation, a desire to 
please simply for the love of giving pleasure, are commendable ; 
and the genial sympathies of our nature cannot be cherished 
without a desire that those we like should like us ; and they may 
be fitly carried forward a little farther, in a desire to be liked by 
whosoever is not likely to be the worse for liking ub. -If a man 
can rely npoo himself for making truth and sincerity paramount, 
and for not being weakened and wasted and spoilt, there is no 
reason why he should not study the arts of pleasing, and seek to 
make himself acceptable in society. 

Nothing of this entered into my ways of thinking in 1834. 
I had real good nature, and as good nature is at the root of good 
breeding, I ought to have been well-bred. But I was not 
myself easily displeased or offended ; and giving others credit 
for a hardihood similar to my own, I went on my tactless way, 
hurting people without knowing it ; and it was only in retro- 
spect that I seem to have seen how much social popularity bad 
accrued to me and how wantonly I had thrown it away. Had I 
perceived it at the time I should probably have thought that it 
signified very little ; but it does uot follow that this would have 
been a jnst estimate, or that I would have been, or that I was, 
equally happy and comfortable without it as with it. 

There was one half of society — the female half — which I 
must always have wished to please if I had known how, and 
which I think I did please for awhile. But I cared nothing 
for the society of men, except in the rare cases in which they 
were attractive in looks aud manners ; and thus men had 
naturally no favourable feeling towards me. But women are 
governed by the opinions of men iu their predilections, Mid in 
losing the good word of the men I lost the women too. More- 
over, as I was consciooB of being at heart more or less servile to 
women, I may sometimes have offended them by that sorb of 
assertion of independence which belongs to those who have not 
got much of it. 
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All this may have been, in Hotue rospccts, a diaadrantagc ; 
but, on the other hand, if I had contianed long to be as mnch 
liked and Bonght in Bociety as 1 waa in 1834-5, my time and 
utrength would have been wasted and I might have become 
good for little else. This was the view I took of the access 
and recess of my popularity, when, in 1844, I wrote a sliort 
poem (not published nor intended for pubhcation) in which I 
reviewed the Buccessive stages of my career from the seclnsion of 
Witton Hall to the date, then recent, of my marri^e : — 

" A cliange again ; — my name bad tmell'd far. 

And ID tfae World's applausive conutenance kind 
I snnned myself; not fearing so to mar 
That strengtli of heart and liberty of mind 
Which comes hot by hard nurture : Me tho" blind 
Qod'a merey spared — from social snarrs nith ease 
Saved by that gracious gift, inaptitude to plt;ase." 



I had scmplea too which came in aid of this gracions gift. I 
had greatly enjoyed the society of Holland Honse ; that of Lans- 
downe Honse not. so much. The former was made ap of the 
men of wit and the eminent political men of the day, with an 
occasional man of letters. The dinners at Lansdowne Honse 
were now and then of the like composition and still more agree- 
able because there were more women ; but for the most part 
they, or those of them to which I waa invited, consisted of men 
of letters almost exclusively ; ajid aa I had no love of knowledge 
and of instrnctive conversation and none of my own to produce, 
they did not charm me much. But greatly as I preferred the 
society of Holland House, a scnipie came aoroaa me which led 
rae to withdraw from it. I did not like Lady Holhind, and I 
found myself speaking of her accordingly. I was not sufficiently 
a man of the world to think this compatible with accepting her 
hospitalities, and I refused one invitation after another till she 
became aware that more would bo sent in vain. This, I have no 
doubt, had its effect in reducing the social demands upon me ; 
for it may well have caused me to be looked upon as a 
person who thought himself of infinite importance and whom 
it was not easy to deal with. Nothing conld be better calculated 
to relievo me from the pressure of many who might have been 
candidates for the honour of my "good company and gracious 
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If this was the view taken, I was misanderBtood, Self-suffi- 
ciency and self-importance were not, I think, in the nnmbcr of 
my weaknesses. But the misunderstanding vrm a natural one, 
and it may have been nsefnl in preserving me from some of the 
" social snares " spoken of in the poem. 

I offended in another way. In May, 1836, I published, a little 
volume which I misnamed " The Statesman." It had no right 
to 80 large a title. " Pragmatic precepts " would have been a, 
betler, if the word "pragmatic " hadnot in these latter times got 
away from ita origin, so as to be used in a dyBlogistic sense. But 
I have found more than once that there is no page of a book so 
difficult to writ© as the title page ; aJid at the same time there is 
probably no one page teken singly which is of equal importance 
to ita fortunes. This book had the advantage, and it was a very 
great advantage, of revision in the proof-sheets by three capable 
critics, Spedding, Gladstone, ajid E. Villiera ; hut on referring to 
their commenta I do not find that any question was raised upon 
that important page. 

The work contains commentaries npon official life and the 
ways in which men may best be mantled and administrative 
business conducted ; and in so far as official and unofficial life 
occupy a common field, it looks indirectly into the ways of the 
world. The preface is more modest than the title page. Advert- 
ing to Lord Bacon's Book "DeKegotiis " (the 8th of the Book 
" De Angmentis "), and to the large note of deficiency there set 
down, the preface proceeds : — 

"I should be much indeed misunderstood if, in pointing to 
this want in our literature, I were supposed to advance, on the 
part of the volume thus introduced, the slightest pretension to 
supply it. Amongst the dreams of juvenile presumption it had, I 
acknowledge, at one time entered into my fancy that if life should' 
be long- con tinned to me and leisure should by any happy acci- 
dent ftccme upon it, I might, in the course of years, undertake 
such an enterprise. ' When this vision lost some of its original 
brightness I still conceived that I might be able to blot &om 
Lord Bacon's note of ' deficients ' so much of the doctrine ' De 
!NM;otiia ' ns belongs to the division which he has entitled ' De 
occasionibus sparsis.' But the colours of this exhalation also faded 
in due seHBOn, and when the scheme came to be chilled and con- 
densed, the contents of the following volume were the only result 
that, for the present at least, I could hope to rcahse." 
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The offence given waa not, however, in the overweening 
title, any more than in the blnshing preface ; bnt I believe chiefly 
in a chapter (the ?th) on " popularity," and in another (the 14th) 
on the "arts of rising." One sentence in the former chapter 
wcinld have been enough. I affirmed that " popnlarity is most 
commonly obtained by an abuse of hamOity and a large indul- 
gence for all qoalitres and proceedings which are not dcnonucod 
as flagitious by the society to which a man belongs ; " and " one 
of the dootrinee of this popniar hnmility," I proceeded, " is mnch 
the same with that which Machiavelli ascribes to the Romish 
Church in his time — the doctrine ' come e male del male dir 
maleP ' There is a better doctrine which teaches that men are 
not only the subjects, but the instruments of God's moral govern- 
ment. The judgments of the street and of the market-place, the 
sentences which men pronounce upon each other in the ordinary 
, intercourse of lite, constitute the moat essential of all social juris- 
dictions, and he who would serve the great Lawgiver with fidelity 
must carry the sword of justice in his month." 

There are certainly a good many worthy persona in society 
who would rather not meet a man with the sword of justice 
in bis month. 

Bnt there waa something worse Ktill : — 

" In the earlier stages of a man's career he will find it his in- 
terest, if it be consonant with his character (for nothing, be it 
observed, can be for a man's interest in the long mn which is 
not founded upon his character), 1 say, if it fall in with his 
nature and dispositions it will answer to his interests, to have a 
speaking acquaintance with lat^ numbers of people of all classes 
and parties. A general aequaintance of this kind can be kept 
lightly in hand at no great cost of time or trouble. By taking 
care that it shall cover a due proportion of meu of obscure and 
middle station, the discredit of courting the great may be partly 
escaped ; and he who has a speaking acquaintance with a thou- 
sand individuals will hardly find himself in any circumstances in 
which he cannot make some use of somebody. Out of the multi- 
tude of the obscure some will emerge to distinction ; the relations 
with this man or that maybe drawn closer as circumstances 
surest ; and acquaintances which could not be made at particular 
conjanctarea without imputations of interested motives, may be 
improved at such moments with much less inconvenience. It in 
always to be borne in mind that, as in commerce largo fortunes 
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lire most commonly made by dealing in articles for which tlie 
poor (that is, the multitude,) are customers, so in this traffic with 
society a man should fake int-o acconnt, not the rich and the great 
only, but the many. When a man shall have mounted to a 
higher level of fartone, he will, doubtless, find the numerouaness 
of bis acqnaintence in obscure life to be niore tronbleaome than 
nseful. But if he have taken proper care not to lavish himself in 
wanton iutimEhcies, and whilst mnltiplying his jjojen^J friendships 
as much as possible, not to cultivate theni into actual friendships 
oftener than his occasions required, he will find the burden of 
his superfluous acquaintance lie hardly so heavy upon him in any 
circumstances as to make it worth his while to throw it off. In 
his more exalted station bows and smiles will be abundantly 
Kofficient for those with whom bows and smiles had, at all times, 
constituted the warp andwoof of his connection. From those with 
whom his intercourse h&a gone further, he may probably be enabled 
to earn a dispensation for the foture by doing them some sub- 
stantial service which costs him nothing ; and with regard to some 
still closer alliances in which ho may be entangled with obscore 
and unserviceable men, he will do well to single out some indi< 
vidual from time to time, in whose behalf he should make some 
great and well-known exertion as a tribute to friendship. Tins' 
will enable him to spare trouble in other instances, and yet avoid 
being charged generally with the pride oi at parvenu." 

It might be supposed that the spirit in which these passages 
were written conld not well be misconstnted, and that in amusing 
myself with this kind of inquisition and exposition, I ran no 
rifk of being understood to recommend serionsly the arts I ex- 
pounded. Bnt it was not so. Men who were themselves more 
or lees artists in this kind, thonght they conld best acquit them- 
selves by exclamations of disgust and contempt, and that they 
conld best suppress the book in which the arts were exposed by 
misrepresenting it aa a book in which they were taught and 
recommended. 

In this way I believe the hook suffered at its first appearance 
aa well as the author ; but had it possessed the requisites for 
popularity, it would soon have forced its way. It did not force 
its way either soon or late. So long as it was in print it never 
actually ceased to sell. About once a month for 30 years, it 
occurred to some person that he would like to read it, and in 
some such nnmbt'rK as 12 in a year, a single edition of 750 or 
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1,000 copieB (1 forget wbicb) dribbled away, and in this year of 
1873, fur tbe first time tbe book is oat of print. 

Fra Paolo di Sarpi said of a book of bis (it conld scarcely 
be bis great work) that it would have a dozen readers in every 
^e and that that was enongh. 1 think Fra Paolo was a man of 
very moderate desires. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mb, Spring Rice succeeds Mb. Stanley as Secbetaet of State 
— Mr, Speing Rice and hi8 Family — " The Four Aoes " of 
Titian — A Proposal of Mabbiaqb, and what followed. 

Anno Bom. 1834-S8. Anno Mi. 34-38. 

In August, 1834, Mr. Stanley and Mr. Lefevre left the Govern- 
ment and were ancceeded in the Colonial Office by Mr. Spring 
Rice and Sir George Grey ; an event which bronght with it fv 
great change in my official life, and led in the coarse of a few 
years to the greatest change that can happen to a man in hiti 
personal hfe, my marriage. 

I wrote to Miss Fenwick on the 8th September, — " We have 
had a general pacification at this office, which, after having been 
torn with civil convnlsiona for a year and a half, ia now to enjoy 
all the blessings of peace. Spring Rice has offered Stephen 
something in the shape of promotion, and perhaps all that it 
was in his power to offer him at present ; he ia to be made an 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State ; that is, that office ia to be 
created for him, and he is to hold it along with his present office, 
and with the same salary. Thia ia not much of a step, bnt 
Stephen ia content to take it and to come into renewed activity ; 
and I, being of his &ction, am to do likewise ! " 

My fatiier thought that I might be bronght into more 
activity than was good for me ; but I told him that he " need 
not be a&aid that I shonld work aa I had done, either for love or 
money." 

Mr. Spring Rice had not been above a week or two in office, 
before he asked me to spend a conple of daya with him at a 
house he bad taken at Petersham. In a fortnight thia visit was 
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• 
folloived by another ; and I wish it were allowable, connected as 
I now am with them, to repeat what T said of the familj, col- 
lectively and individnally, in my letters. A little of it I 

" If conciliation wfls his object he succeeded, — would have 
succeeded by himself^ and sacceeded all the more with the help 

of hid wife and danghters and bis little boys ; " 

" the boys are nice boys and the ways of the family altogether 
very pleasing and very expressive of happiness and affection. 
I liked them mnch and got on very well with them, as I generally 
do with women and children." 

In another letter I described the manners of the yonng ones 
in the family as " lively and gentle, fond and free." .... 
" I have never seen a household which it was more satisfactory 
and pleasant to look upon." Speaking of the eldest daughter, 
I said, — " she has Wordsworth at her fingers' ends, and is fall of 
poetry from her fingers' ends to her toes. This, however, seems 
to be the way of the family ; Spring Rice himself seems to have 
a real love of it and to have taught his children to admire 

Wordsworth as that which was most admirable." 

" Spring Rice is a man of a light heart and happy nature and 
particularly cordial manners, and when our parting breakfast 
came to a close (he being bonnd for Windsor on a visit to the 
King) he mbbed his hands and ejaculated a wish that now we 
were all together, we conld all stay where we were for the rest 
of the day; and I really have an idea that we all had amused 
each other very well, — tossing poetry and quotations from hand 
to hand; for the house is as full of poetry as any circulating 
library can be full of novels. So I like my Secretary of State 
of this day, — him and his ; and he takes my views to a great 
degree of what ought to be done in the office." 

In the office, so long ea he remained in it, all went well ; at 
least in Stephen's estimation and in mine. He was a man who 
had opinions of his own, but he was entirely free from arrogance 
or preaomption ; and ready therefore, on fit occasions, to listen 
to the opinions of others and give them whatever preference 
might be dne to opinions founded upon a knowledge of many 
yean, over the opinions of one who was, for the time being, new 
to his work, I have known few men, however, whose know- 
ledge of all sorts of subjects, literary and political, was more 
extensive, and none who could acquire knowledge, and make it 
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ready for use, more swiftly as well as effectively. StepleQ said 
of him, I remember, — " if you mnltiply Lis matter into his velocity 
you get a very considerable momentam," He was then, or bad 
been down to a recent date, perhaps the moat popular man of 
his party. In no long time he lost his popularity. He bad 
done nothing to forfeit it j bat how it came and how it went is 
not difficnlt to ucderetand. Having from natnre a genial Irish 
temperament, he had a cordial greeting for every man he met. 
The cordiality, however general and indiscriminating, was per- 
fectly sincere. But it did not mean what an eqnal cordiality on 
the part of a dry Englishman wonld have meant. Englishmen, 
however, construed it by an English standard, and an untold 
multitude of casoal acquaintances took him for a- fast Mend. 
This redounded to hia popularity tilt the period when he attained 
to high office with patronage at his command. Then came the 
time of trial ; the untold multitude expected each man a loaf or 
a fish : no miracle was wrought ; and the Minister, not being 
more than haman, waa aoconnted less than friendly. In public 
life cordial manners have their value and their charm ; but in 
order that the popular favour they bring may be liable to uo re- 
action, there ahonld be a lightness and carelesenesB in the cor- 
diality, showing that it is referable to the source rather than to 
the object, — scattered, not elicited. So qnahfied it gives birth to 
no unreasonable expectations, no embittered disappointmenta. 

The Government fell in a few months, and Mr. Spring Sice 
was succeeded by Lord Aberdeen. After this I saw less of him 
and his family than before ; no more, indeed, than I saw casually 
in society or in occasional visits at their bouse in London dnring 
the season. But the youngest daughter, Theodosia Alice by 
name,* whom I had taken to be a child when I first saw her in 
1834, had grown to be more of an ol»ject of attention to me 
than, with all my love for children, it was possible that a child 
could be. 

It is not for me, situated as I now am, to describe her; but 
it is open to me or any one to quote what is printed in a book ; 
and in the life of Archbishop Whateley, vol. i, p. 487, I 
find a letter from the Archbishop to Mr. Senior, dated 2l8t 
July, 1841, in which it is mentioned that she was beautiful. If 
so she was in 1841, it may be presumed that she was not lees so 

■ Hereafter called " Alice." 
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in 1836, when she waa iu Ler eighteenth year; and at that time 
I conceived that I had met with a pictore of her by Titian. 
The wort of Titian's in which I found it I described in a letter 
to Miss Fenwick, of the 3rd July, 1836. 

" It belongs to the coUection of Bridgwater Hooae, and 
commonly goes by the name of ' The Fonr Ages,' inasmnch as the 
several groups in the picture represent the several stages of 
human life. The groap on the left hand consists of three 
children. Two of them are in a deep sleep, and the third is 
Betting its foot upon one of the others as a stepping stone to a 
tree which it is abont to climb. Infancy is thus represented by 
the careless animation of its waking momenta and by tbe dead- 
ness of its sleep ; for the waking child pnta his foot npon the 
one that lies asleep, and, nevertheless, the one that lies asleep is 
not wakened. The next group consists of a man half recHning 
and a girl sitting beside him with a mnsical instmment in her 
hand. In the back ground is old age represented by an old 
man meditating upon a skull. There is a controversy con- 
cerning the intent and meaning of this picture ; some saying 
that it represents three ages, some four. If it represents fonr, 
the man and girl in the second group, who seem to be lovers, 
must stand for two of them. The girl bears a strong resem- 
blance to Alice Sprii^ Bice." 

The letter proceeds to relate that being at a breakfast at 
Mr. Spring Bice's, where I sat next to Alioe, I spoke of the 
picture and the controversy, and asked whether, in her opinion, 
youth and manhood made a match. Her answer gave an un- 
certain sound, but I construed her manner as encouraging; 
and a few days afterwards at an evening party, with strangers 
aroand, andj Uierefore, still m covert language, I made what I 
regarded as a declaration, and was answered with what I eon- 
strned as an acceptance. And as such I acted npon it the next 
day in writicg. 

The family, or at least the father, was startled. Mr. Spring 
Bice, in his first reception of the proposal, though not refusing 
to consider it, was cantious and cold. He complained jnstly of 
being taken by surprise, and alleged that neither of the parties 
could know much of the other. 

This was true. It was very little indeed that we knew of 
each other. And how little is it that is ortlinarily known iu 
snch cases ! Mr. Bogers observed to me once that it matters 
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very little whom one marries, for one finds next day that one 
has married somebody else. Milton complains that " there is no 
Hnch freedom of acceaa granted or presnmed as may suffice for a 
perfect discerning till too late." The habits and circumstances 
of society are no doubt mnch changed since Milton's time ; 
perhaps they are a little changed even since the time of Bogers ; 
but the changes operate in more ways than one. In Iforth- 
nmberland, I remember, when I was a boy, it was said by some 
old gentleman that the marriages of last century were com- 
monly between relations or near neighbours ; on which a shrewd 
uncle of mine observed that " that was before the roads were 
mended." Amongst consina and near neighbours a husband or 
a wife can be chosen with a real knowledge of what may be 
expected of them in domestic life. But not only have the roads 
been mended ; the rail has been laid down ; and girls and men 
from the remotest counties go to London and meet in a con- 
conrse and a crowd ; and though it is true that there is more 
frequency and more freedom than there used to be, in such 
intercourse as a concourse concedes, yet all the conclnsions that 
can commonly be drawn from intercourse of this bind are such 
as have reference to looks, manners, intelli^nce and tone. 
" Didst thou see him whisper her in the ecmi/paxsed window ? " 
says an observant person in one of Shakespeare's plays ; and a 
" compassed window " is, in London, about as much of an 
opportunity for intercourse apart as a couple who may be 
gravitating towards each other can well hope to enjoy. 

Had I waited for a knowledge which was not to he had, my 
proceedings might have been as much too slow as they were 
held to be too precipitate. In some of the great occasions of 
Ufe, if we did not act upon an impulse we should probably let 
slip the time of action. But Nature has made provision for such 
cases. The greater the stake the greater the pains of anxiety 
and the troubles of a mind tossed to and fro; they become 
intolerable and we rush to a decision. A man pre-occupied 
with his own deliberations walks up to a stone wall and runs 
his head t^ainst it ; the man who has not only a lure beyond, 
but a goad from behind, takes a run and a leap and clears it. I 
have never ceased to rejoice that on this greatest occasion of my 
life I was a little rash. 

When the proposal was made in July the family were on the 
point of taking their depai-ture for Ireland. In November 
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Mr. Spring Rice returned to London, leaving his femilj in 
Ireland; and within a week after Lis retnm he asked me to 
a very domestic dinner (himself, hie eldest son, and one very 
intimate friend), cooked by a honsemaid, and served in a back- 
room of bis empty honse. This, which was repeated in another 
week, was plainly a measure ; and we remained in the relations 
it indicated till his family were about to join him in April, 183?. 

I thought it time then that I shonld ascertain more distinctly 
where I stood, and I reopened commnni cations. Mr. Spring 
Rice, ia his answer to my letter, held still to the objectioa of 
ioadequato knowledge, declining to sanction an engagement, 
whilst he consented to our seeing more of each other on an 
unengaged footing. 

A compromise ot this kind cannot have much realily about 
it. To the parties chieSy concerned, whether they are said to be 
engaged, or said to be diseng^ed, can make no real difference, 
unless, indeed, the whole affair is a matter of arrangement rather 
than attachment. Still there is one trial incident to it which 
renders it a. somewhat severe test of strength. When two 
persons so circnmatanced, being at the time in London, see each 
other day after day, after the manner of London life, in the pre- 
sence and hearing of the lady's family, both old and young, and 
never otherwise, there is a constant constraint ; and this is much 
more trying than separation. 

This intercourse, however, came to an end in a conple of 
months; [and it was then that I came to know something more i 
about myself than I had been fully conscious of before. With ■ 
many natures, revelations of love are made chiefly through pain. ' 

Early in June religious questions wore raised at the instanco 
of a member of the &niily ; and after an explanatory correspond- 
ence with Mr. Spring Kice, the engagement was broken off by 
his daughter, on religions grounds. 

VThilst the question was pending, I bad sought to spare the i 
feelings of my father and mother and Miss Fen wick, by making , 
oat to them — what I daresay I believed or half-believed myself 
— that whatever the issue might be I should be foand equal to it ; . 
that if I did not win the lady, it would not be from any such 
faintness of lieart as is spoken of in the proverb ; and that if 
I lost her, there wonld be no deadly injury to my happiness and - 
peace. All this would have been true enough twelve months 
before when I made my proposal, but it was by no means true 
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^ now. What had tten been a somewhat light though very 
' ^nnine and loving admiration, had now gone deeper thati I 

Bnt very soon there were some glimmerings of renewed hope, 
Hope ie said by Craahaw (or is it by Cowley ?) to be the brother 
of Faith :— 

" Hops, of all ilia that men endure 
The only dieap and universal cure ! 
ThoD captive's fpeedom nnd thoa estV. man's liealth, 
Thou loser's victorj and thou beggar's wealth. 

Brother of Faith, 'twiit whom sBd thee 
The jo;a of Heaven and Earth divided be, 
Though Faith be heir dnd have the fixed estate, 
Tiij portion jet in moveablca is great I" 

In my case the moveables and the fixed estate were to be one 
inheritance or one forfeiture. ' 

Opinions had never been strcmg b. mt^'^at tear' i.mattew 
not susceptible of proof; and I think I can acquit myself alto- 
gether of Intelleotaal pride. The nature of my intellect in ita 
philosophic field was large, loose, and reconciling. I conceived 
the hope of such an approximation in the course of time as 
would make the difficulty on the score of religion not nnsur- 
mountable. My &ther and mother and Miss Fenwick had been 
miserable about me at first, and they gave an eager welcome to 
my dawn of hope renewed. For about sis months I took care 
that no intimation of it should reach Alice, lest I should disturb 
and unsettle her mind to no purpose ; and during these months 
I Bought for assistance, at Miss Fenwick's snggestion, from two 
fnends of hers and mine, widely differing on points of ecclesias- 
tical doctrines and discipline, but in spirit eqnally devout — Sir 
James Stephen and Mr. Gladstone. In point of Lntellectnal 
range I regarded them as belonging to the same order of minds 
as my own, my inferiority lying mainly in the region of intellec- 
tual operations in which the intellect is dependent for its powe^,. 
and scope upon spiritual discernment. I need not say that their 
assistance was most gladly given. 

Southey took perhaps a still more ardent interest in my 
endeavours; but his mind did nq^^^lwar upon minfekT- It was too 
habitually and constitutionally coufideht on many sorts of ques- 
tions, temporal aiid spiritual, on which my own was habitually 
diffident. In hia view of the state of nay mind (with which he 
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liad long been well acqiiainted), there bad been nothing in it 
from the firat which .should have prevented the marriage on 
religious gronnds, thotigh he was fully aware that my convic- 
tions fell far short of my aspirations. Had the case been his 
own, he said, he should have greatly preferred me to a Roman 
Catholic. I could not understand the preference, but it was 
emphatically expressed. 

In January, 1838, 1 reopened commnnicationa with Mr. Spring 
Bice, and snbmitted to him my confession of faith. I think it 
may be regarded as having a rather close affinity to that section 
of Abraham Tucker's " Light of Natnre," which he entitles 
" Lights of Nature and Gospel Lights Blended." After some 
delay it was accepted as snf&cient, and intercourse was to be 
a the footing of "a valued friend ;" bnt on no other 



under all circumstances of life, errors of acquiescence have been 
more according to my nature than errors of opposition. 

Z^,^, ^i-h^ '-^'^ '^.'Sit 
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told my mother that my health, which had been Bomewhat 
shaken, was re-eatablished ; that I had fonnd a refnge la my 
imagination ; and that, relinqoiBbing a long meditated design 
of dramatizing Thomas A'Becket, for which the preparations 
Beemed interminable, I had resumed a former project of drama- 
tizing Edwin the Fair, where I was " free to do what I liked, 
and needed not to ask 'Wit, whither wiltP' " 

Into this project I plunged, seasonably for a diversion, bat 
far too hastily for the purposes of art. A dramatist, before he 
begins to execute, should see his way in his plot from beginning 
to end. It may be that accidents will happen on the road, and 
some deviations become permissible or desirable ; but the more 
the preconceived main drift is kept in view the better. I did 
not give myself time for this fore and aft completion of design 
before I began to write. 

Still the state of mind and the coni'se of events which had 
harried me brought some compensations in dramatic and poetic 
detail for grave stractnral defects. Trouble and sorrow are not 
destitute of results to tbe mind and imagination ; — 

*' The tree 
Sucks kindlier nurtai« from a aoil eoiiched 
Bj iU own fallen leaves; aad m»a w mode 
In heart and gpirit from decidnons hopes 
And things thltt «ecm to periifa." 
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Those lines were written aO«r my earlier disappointment. It 
was after my later that Leolf found himself on the shore at 
Hastings (the scene was written, there, as well as laid there), — 

"DiBconrwngtotliesea 
Of ebbe HQd flows; eiplaining 1« the rocka 
How from tlie eicavatjng tide they win 
A voice poetic, eolacing though sad. 
Which when the pataiODHte windi reriut thein 
Gives utterance to the ipj urita of time." 

And he tells them that " poets are tbas made." 

The Leplf of the play is no more an impersonation of myself 
than the Elgiva ie an impersonation of Alice; but the one 



and the other a young girl who had been iucosBtant to him, 
there was of coarse an opportonity of bringing into the story 
some outgrowths of the life L had been living; and in the last 
scene between Leolf and Elgiva there is enongh of this mixed 
with what belongs to the tale to make some portion of it not 
come amiss in quotation here, — not amiss at least to those, and 
some there may be, who may like to see in what manner life and 
poetry and truth and fiction wiD sontetimoa take occasion to 
embrace and inosculate : — 

This is the IsBt time we ehall apeak together } 
Forgive ine therefore if m; speech be bold 
And need not an oipoaitor to come. 
I loved yon once ; and in such aort I loved 
That unguisb hath hot burnt the imi^ in. 
And I Dinat hear it with me to my grave. 
I loved jou once ; dearest Elgiva, yes, 
My heart, even now, ia feeding on that love 
Aa in its flower and freshness, ere the grace 
And beauty of the fashion of it periahed. 
It was too aniioas to be fortunate, 
And it must now be buried, aelf -embalmed 
Within my breast, or living there reduse 
Talk to itself and traffic with itself i 
And like a miser that puts nothing out 
And aaki for no return, must 1 tell o'er 
The tieaanrca of the past. 

Elqita. Can no return 

Be rendered P And is gratitude then nothing? 

Lbolf. To me 'tis notliiiig, being less than love ; 
But chei'ibh it as to your own soul precious ; 
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EDWIN THE FAIR, 

The hearenliest lot thiit eart1i]j liatares know 

Is to be affluent in (^tituite.. 

Be gTBtefol and be happy. For myself 

If sorrow be m; portion, yet shall hope 

That springs from bottoW and aspires to HeBvea 

Be with me still " . 



Elbita. Oh Leolf, Leolf, 

So t«Dder, so severe \ . . . 

Leolf. Mistake me not ; 

I wonld not be adjust. . , . Oar lives were lir 
By one misfortune and a donble faalt ; 
It was m; folly to have fixed mj hopes 
Upon the fruitage of a budding heart ; 
It was youc fault,— the lighter fault by fcr, — 
Bring the bud to seem to be the lierry. 
The Brst inconstancy of unripe years 
Is nature's error on the way to truth." 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

LoKD Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone — Scheme fob a Literary 
Institute — Literary Pehsions — Lobd Aberdeen is suc- 
ceeded BT Lord Glgnelo and Mr. Hay by Mb. Stephen 
— James Spbddihg in the Colonial Office — His Ways 
AND Works — His Bacon and bis Sonnet — Mr. Mannino 

(now ABC II bishop of WkSTMINSTRR) BEBIQNB HI3 JUNIOB 

Clerkship. 

Ann. Bom. 1834 to 1838. Ann. ^t. 34-38. 

A MONTH after I h&d set to work npon Edwin the Fair, an 
official task was provided for me which my father thought 
" would afTord me as much interest with less fatigne." But 
before I proceed, I most bring np to date the history of my 
office, as Sterne does that of the kitchen and Rapin that of the 

I have said that in 1834 Mr. Spring Rice was sncceeded in 
the post of Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. From no one of the twenty-sis Secretaries of State 
under whom I hare serred, have I met with more kindness and 
consideration than from Lord Aberdeen, and to none have I been 
enabled to give in retnrn for kindneBs,-^^)r rather not in retnm 
for it, since what I have given mnst have been given whether 
for value i-eceived or not, — a larger measure of admiration, — due 
for his absolate simplicity and singleness of character, kept pure 
by I'caeon of its inherent strength throngh a long political life, 
and combined with no ordinary measure of political sagacity and 
prudence, and with high literary cultivation. It was Uie last 
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probably whicli brought ns into move intimate relations than 
pablic buainess alone could ha^e generated. 

Lord Brougham, when Chancellor, had written to Sonthey to 
ask Mb opinion ag to what could be done by the Government to 
promote the interests of literature. Sonthey's reply indicated a 
distrust of Brougham's sincerity, and merely glanced at the pos- 
sibility of some Government not preoccupied like the then eDSt- 
ing one with the more urgent task of saving the conntry from 
dangers they tbemaelves had created, nndertaking to devise 
some scheme by which young men, with literary ability, might 
be enabled to Bubsist, and spared the temptation of pandering to 
the appetite of the populace for seditious and infiammatory 
writings. Sonthey had sent me a copy of the correspondence, 
which I had kept ; and I showed it to Lord Aberdeen, and he to 
Sir R. Peel. They took up the subject, and I was asked to con- 
sider whether something could not be done in the direction to 
which Soutbey had pointed. 

I accordingly produced a scheme, founded partly upon one of 
which Sonthey's letter had given a sketch, partly upon the model 
of the French Institute, and partly upon notions of my own. The 
British Institnte was to be divided into fonr Academies. 1st. 
FhysicB and Mathematics. 2nd. Moral and Political Science. 
3rd. General Literature. 4th. ClassicB and Antiqnarian Learn- 
ing: — which were to consist each of eight salaried and four 
honorary members, those nnder thirty years of age receiving 
2001. a-year, those above thirty receiving 500!., and one, as pre- 
sident, receiving 800Z. The members were to bo, at the inchoa- 
tion of the bodies, named by the Crown, and vacancies thereafter 
to be filled alternately by the Crown's selection from three can- 
didates chosen by the Academy, and by the Academy's selection 
from three candidates chosen by the Crown. The paper I wrote 
enters at some length into the grounds and pleas for establishing 
such an Institute, and the difficulties and objections which would 
have to he encountered. It was regarded with some favour. 

" Lord A.," I wrote to my mother, " thought it wontd be as 
likely to succeed as any other measure they might bring forwanl ; 
but (speaking the day aft#r the division on the speakership), he 
added, that he did not know what the measure was in which 
they were not likely to be defeated. However, he said. Pee! 
would keep it 1:^ him in case of the times affording an oppor- 
tunity." 
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The Government lasted, I think, only till the April following ; 
and all that Sir Robert coald do was to appropriate to literature 
the anunal 1,2001. already on the Civil List for pensions to he 
granted by the Crown, I was asked to snggeat the names of 
literary men to whom pensions shonld be offered. 

Sonthey was, of course, the one who stood first; bnt, oddly 
enough, a personal friend of his own in the Cabinet raised the 
question whether the grant of a pension to him wonld not 
expose the Oovemment to violent attacks in the Konse of Com- 
mons. On learning this I had recourse to Mr. Spring Bice, 
who assured me that not only he wonld not oppose sncb a grant, 
bnt he " would fight for it if it were against all the devils in the 
Domdaniel caverns;" and he added that he could answer for 
his party in the Honse being vrith him. Sir Kohert Peel, being 
in constant expectation of the fall of his Government, reserved 
any announcement of the pension till its last days, and, in the 
meantime, wrote to Mr. Southey, to offer him a baronetcy, and 
to ask in what way he conld assist him , and was answered in 
the admirable and touching letter now published in Southey's 
lafe and Correspondence, wherein he explains his pecuniary 
circumstances, and how utterly nnbecoming it wonld he in him 
to accept the baronetcy, and adverting to the shock he had 
snstained by the insanity of bis wife, forebodes the loss of his 
own faculties, hitherto almost the sole support of his family, and 
intimates that a pension would be the only way of helping him ; 
and that though, as he conceived, this way could not be thought 
of, under present circumstances, as a boon to himself indivi- 
dually, yet it might perhaps be practicable as part of a general 
plan for the encouragement of hterature. 

The pension, however, had already been resolved upon and 
the warrant signed. The amount was dOOl. per annum. In the 
course of a year or two Sonthej's forebodings canie true ; a soft- 
ening of the brain crept upon him ; and in 1839 his decaying 
powers sank into total imbecility. From that time to his death 
in 1843 the pension afforded the family a chief means of sup- 
port. After his death they were provided for by the produce of 
life assurances. 

I felt grateful to Lord Aberdeen for the pai-t he had taken in 
this matter, and for much besides ; and I was very sorry that my 
official connection with him came so soon to an end. Onr 
friendly intercourse continaed as long as he lived. 
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During the few months (from January to April, 1835) for 
which Lord Aberdeen continued Secretary for the Colonies, 
Mr. Qladetone, then first entering upon ofQclal life, was Under 
Secretary. 

" I rather like Gladstone," I wrote, on making his acquaint- 
ance ; " but he is said to have more of the devil in him than 
appears — in a virtuous way, that is — only self-willed. He may 
be all the more useful here for that." 

His amiable manner and looks deluded Sir James Stephen, 
who said that, for success in political life, he wanted pngnacity ! 

By the time that he quitted (in April), I had of coarse come 
to know more about him, and what I said then was : — ' 

" Gladstone left with us a paper on Kegro Education, which 
conGrmed me in the impression that he is a very consider- 
able man, — by &r the most so of any man I have seen amongst 
our rising statesmen. He has, together with his abilitJea, great 
strength of character and excellent dispositians." 

Soon after Lord Aberdeen had entered the office he had said 
to Charles Greville that he was ashamed to see me there. I 
suppose becanse it was in the position of a clerk. I have never 
myself felt that I was misplaced in that position : and when that 
of Under Secretary of State was offered me in 1847, it was 
without any feeling of regret thai I refused it. Acting under 
men of the order of those under whom it was my fortune to act 
after the first few years of my service, subordination presented 
no difficulties (according to my observation of life, suhordination 
comes more easily to men^at least to gentlemen — than the 
exercise of authority does) ; and even in a political career, unless 
as First Minister, sBbordination would still have been part and 
lot of the life ; whilst that life would have been less suited to me, 
and would probably have afforded me, on the whole and in and 
out of office, no lai^r opportunities for doing the State some 
service than I enjoyed during the unbroken 48 years for which 
I. served as a clerk. 

Acting according to this view, when Greville told me in 
tfimuary, 1835, that " if the present Government were to subsist 
for a while, they would wish to place me in some more prominent 
position," a letter to my mother says : — ■ 

" I gave him to understand that I did not wish to be placed 
in any situation which would imply more activity than 1 am 
called upon to exercise where 1 am ; and, indeed, it would he 
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difficult for the Govemment, in fheae days of no einecnres, to 
better my condition in my own estimation." 

And looking ba«k npon my life over an interval of 40 years, 
if political office was in contemplation, I cannot think that I was 
wrong. Strong health and an independent fortune would have 
made more of a doubt ; but even with those elements to vary 
the question, I think the answer should have been the same. I 
had no strong political opinions, nor had I any special aptitade 
for political life ; and I have no reason to suppose that any place 
I might have occupied in it has not been better filled by others. 
Even had it been otherwise, every year of. many years Bas 
detracted trma the value of individual mind and character in a 
political career, whilst adding to the demand for co-opemtion, 
compromise, and subserviency to popnlar impnlse or opinion ; 
and the mere capable and flexible tactician— the Lord Palmerston 
of the day — conld hold his ground as well as the man of large 
intellect and devoted patriotism — the man who, in this month of 
April, 1873, has just remounted to his uncertain seat, after 
having been upset into the ditch upon a question of third-rate 
importance. 

With every year, moreover, the labours and troubles and 
trials of political life have increased and multiplied ; and what 
Sir.Philip Sidney saya to Lord Brooke in Landor's "Imaginary 
Conversation," if true of other times, is more eminently true of 

"How many who have abandoned for public life the studies 
of philosophy and poetry, may be compared to brooks and rivers 
which, in the beginning of their course, have assuaged our thirst 
and have invited us to tranquillity by their bright resemblance of 
it, and which afterwards parlaie the nature of that vast body 
whereinto they ran, — its dreariness, its bittemeas, its foam, its 
storms, its everlasting noise and commotion." 

In Aprili 1835, Lord Aberdeen was sncceeded by Lord 
Glenelg. This change brought about the downfell of onr then 
permanent Under-Secretary, Mr. Robert William Hay He 
was almost the only man I have served under who was disagree- 
able to me. In the early days of my acquaintance with Sydney 
Smith, perhaps the first time I saw him in London, he called 
upon me at the Colonial Office, and, probably by way of finding 
something to say, observed that Mr. Hay was a very agreeable . 
man. I replied, — " Perhaps so, but I have a personal dislike to 
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him." The old loaii of the world laughed at my frankness, and, 
exchanging the word " dislike " for " hatred," made the most of 
it in society. 

The object of my dislike was now on the point of being 
removed ont of my way. His politics were ConservatiTe ; he 
lived mnch with ConservatiTe politicians, and Lord Melbonrne's 
Government did not like him any better than I did. Whilst 
his friends were in office he had obtained a grant of a dormant 
retiring pension, to be enjoyed, he conceived, whenever it ahonld 
please him to retire. Lord Melbourne's Government aaid it 
should be whenever it pleased them; and that was at once. He 
was certainly not eqnal to the office he held ; and, in point of 
fiwrt, the dnties of it had always been performed by others, and 
the far greater portion of them by Sir James Stephen. 

Lord Glenelg was a friend of Stephen's ; but he was far from 
sharing the desire of his colleagues to force Hay into retire- 
ment and pot Stephen in his place. He was an amiable man 
and exceedingly averse fi^m Btrong measnrtjs ; and, moreover, 
a brother-in-law of his was Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department, and he was averse from a precedent for dealing 
with snch offices as if held by a terminable tennre. Stephen 
insisted that, as he had done Hay's work for many years, if he 
was not to have the office, he onght to have the retiring pension ; 
and he reftised to do Hay's work any longer if this was denied. 
Mr. Hay, who was probably nnaware to wliat. extent the 
Glovemment was a party to what was going on, waited upon 
Lord Melbonme to complain of the course Stephen was taJdng, 
and having described what he suspected it to be, asked if 
it was not plain that Stephen's design was to supplant him in 
his office. All the answer he got from Lord Melbourne was, 
" It looks devilish like it." Lord Glenelg, however, still hung 
back, and for some days found a refnge from the painful 
dilemma in which he was placed by shutting himself up in his 
house. But this, alas ! could be but a temporary resource ; 
his collet^es were inexorable ; and in the end Mr. Hay took 
his departure and Stephen reigned in his stead. 

For the four or five years for which Lord Glenelg held the 
seals, — indeed for many other years before and after, — Stephen 
virtually ruled the Colonial Empire. The result to me waa a 
considerable acquisition of leisure time. He bad an enormous 
appetite for work, and I almost think he preferred to engross it 
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iuto his own hsnds and uot to be mnch helped ; and I, for my 
part, conld make him perfectly welcome to any amonnt of it that 
passed aw6y from me. 

One of the first measures which he recommended to Lord 
Glenetg was to offer me the Government of Upper Canada. I 
wavered for a moment, thinking I might have a quieter life 
there than I had lat«ly had in London. My fathei-, with the 
generosity which waa natural to liim, was ready to make small 
accoant of hJB own feelings in such a separation ; bnt the 
knowledge of what his feehnge wonid be was scarcely required 
to turn the balanee, tmd I decided against it. 

At this time I obtained another relief, and in obtaining it 
obtained a friend for life. James Spedding was the yonuger Bon 
of a Cumberland sqaire who had been a- friend of my father's in 
former days, though I think they had not met in latter. In the 
notes to Van Artevelda I had quoted a passage &om an admir- 
able speech of his spoken in a debating clab at Cambridge 
when be was an undergraduate. This led to my making his 
acquaintance ; and when some very laborious business of detail 
had to be executed, I obtained authority to offer him the em- 
ployment with a remuneration of 1601. a year. He was in a 
difficulty at the time about the choice of a profession, and feeling 
that a life without business and occupation of some kind was 
dangerous, was glad to accept this employment as one which 
might answer the puriiose well enough, if he proved suited to 
it, and if not might be relinquished without difficulty and 
exchanged for some other. I wrote to Mr. Southey (24th 
January, 1836): — 

" SpeJding has been aud will be invaluable, and they owe 
me much for him. He is regarded on all hands, not only as a 
man of first rate capacity, bnt as having quite a genius for 
business. I, for my part, have never seen anything like him in 
business on this side Stephen .... When I contem- 
plate the easy labours of Stephen and one or two others, I am 
disposed to think that there are giants in tJiese days." 

For six years Spedding worked away with universal appro- 
bation, and all this time he would have been willing to accept a 
ptost of precis-writer with 3001. a year, or any other such 
recognised position, and attach himself permanently to the office. 
But none sucfa was placed at his disposal, Stephen had once 
■aid to me, when advising me to depend apon the public and 
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upon literature for advancement and not npon ihe Govem- 
nient, — "Ton may write off the first joint of your fingers for 
them, and then you may write off the second joint, and all 
that thoy win Bay of yon is, ' What a remarkably short-fingered 

They did not say this of Spedding, but they did nothing 
for him, and he toot the opportunity of tte Whig Govern- 
ment going ont in 1841, to give np hia employment. He 
then applied himself to edit the works and vindicate the fame 
of Lord Bacon. In 1847, on Sir James Stephen's retirement, 
the office of Under-Secretary of State with 2,000i. a year was 
offered to him by Lord Grey (before it was offered to me), 
and he conld not be induced to accept it. He could not be 
brought to believe, what no one else doubted, that he was 
equal to the duties. 

Be this as it may, the fact that the man, being well known 
and close at hand for six yeara, who could have been had for 
300^ a year in 1841, should have been let slip, though he waa 
thought worth 2,000/. a year in 1847, if not a rare, ia a clear 
example of the little heed given by the Government of this 
country to the ohoice and use of instruments, 

It waa at my enggestion that the offer was made ; but I am 
not sorry that it was declined. He has devoted his singular 
abilities and his infinite industry in research, during a long life, 
to a great cause, and Lord Bacon will become known to posterity, 
gradually perhaps but surely, as the man that he tmly was, — 
illustrious beyond all others except Shakespeare in hia intellect, 
and with whatever infirmities, still not less than noble in hia 
moral mind. 

In Spedding, who seemed to us in the Colonial Office the 
moat mild and imperturbable of men, the detractors of Lord 
Bacon had awakened a passion of indignation the capability for 
which even those who knew him more than auperficially could 
Boaroely have believed to be lying hidden in hia heart. In the 
course of a search amongst old papers, 1 have come upon a 
sonnet in which this aentiment is expressed with Miltonic force 
and fervour, and which, though standing alone (for I know not 
that he everattempted anything else in that line), will show that 
the nnconaciouB Colonial Office loat in Spedding, if in aach a 
place that were regarded aa a loss, not merely a man of basinesa, 
but a poet ; — 
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" Wbcn I have heard slevk uorliltings quote tliy naiiie 
And aigfa o'er great parts gone iu evil ways. 
And thank the God they serve on SabliutU daje 
That the; are not aa thun, meek VeriilHm, 
Then have I marvelltkl that the searehing flame , 

Lingered in Ood's u|>1ift«d tienJ n'bieh lajs 
Tlie fUiiied boHom bare to its own gaze 
And make* rarn die with horror of their shame : 
But when I tUooght how hnm'ily then didst wait 
Oo earth,— liow kieti fhnt mercilesa rod,— I m.id 
Surely 'twaa thj prevailing voiee thnt prayed 
For patience with those men and their rash talk. 
Because they knew thy deeds hnt not thy heart. 
And who knows partly can but judge in part." 

James Spedding waa well qait of the Colonial Office. Hia 
friendB, it is true, were highly dissatisfied witli his decision to 
reftise the office of Under-Secretary of State ; bat he maintained 
that he knew himself and hia deficiencies better than they ; and no 
donbt he did know what were the (aaks that snited him best. He 
observed, with the qniet humour which was characteristic of 
him, that " it was fortaoate he was by when the decision was 
taken." The work to which he gave his life is a work of 
l^reat labour, a work of grea-t love, and a work which will be a 
lantern nnto the feet and a, light nnto the paths of many genera- 
tions of mankind,— of as many as shall care to look back to the 
greatest secondary canse of their being what, in the progress of 
science and discoTcry, they rfiall have become. 

This loss of Spedding was not the end of onr losses. I 
wrote to my father in Anguat, 1839, from the Colonial Office : — 
"Another of our very beat men* will leave na, in a few weeks, 
for Canada, in the capacity of Secretary to Ponlett Thompson, 
who (strange to say!) is going there as Govern or- General, with 
all sorts of powers, and probably with a. peerage. ' Levia 
sursnm ! ' "t 

Some years before, another great fish had been canght and 
let go. The present Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Manning, 
was for a short time & jnnior clerk in the Colonial Office. But 
him it might not have been easy to retain upon any terms. 

From Lord Glenelg's accession to office in 1835 to the summer 
of 1838, what with the aid given by Spedding and the voracions 
ways of Stephen, 1 doubt whether my official employments were 

• He vrho is now Sir Thomas Clinton Murdoch. 

t This disparagement does no credit to my judgment of men. I believe 
Ijord Sydenham did his work exceedingly well. 
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mach of a bni-then to me. Bat, in 183S, a critical period had 
arrived for the negro popnlations of tlie West Indies; aod as 
the sugar colonies were my special charge, my dntiea in 1838-9 
came to bs of a more engrossing character. 

Since the questioos with which I had to deal are of some 
historical interest and importance, and what took place is, in my 
opinion, inetructive, as showing in what manner and with what 
consequences onr colonial policy becomes entangled with oar 
system of government by political parties at home, I shall 
ventnre, in this instance, to do more than glance at my opera- 
tions in the Colonial Office ; and I propose to treat of the subject 
at some length. Indeed what I did is entitled to a prominent 
place in my life on its official side, being the only instance in 
which, if 1 did not singly and absolutely originate (which I 
rather think I did), I was, at all events, chiefly instrumental in 
originating, a meaanre of importance in Home as well as in 
Colonial politics; inasmuch as the way in which it was dealt 
with in the Cabinet and in Parliament proved vital to the 
existence of the Government. When I say vital I mean mortal. 
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Tba<i«ition op the Negroes fbom Afpbesticeship isto Fheedoii 
— meabtre roe theib welfare peopousdeb axd sictilated 

IH THE CaBISET ASD DEFEATED BI SlR B. PeEL IS THE 

HocBE OP CoHMONB— Lord Melbocrse's Govebshest Ee- 

8IGNS : IT IB ReCONRTITCTED, BUT THE UeASUEE IS C0N8 

The N PI) roes hl'ffer the cosseqckkces for Twestt-six 

Yearh. 

Anno Dmn. 183&-39. Avno JFA. 38-S9. 

In May, 1S38, I wrote to mj father that I was in doabt whether 
I could take any holidays in that year, and enclosed an official 
minnte addressed to me and my answer to it by way of esplana- 
tion, adding, — " The task proposed to me was one which I could 
not, with a good conscience, consider myself at liberty to decline 
or devolve. It ie, in fiict, that of preparing the West Indies for 
the transition from apprenticeship to freedom." 

The sis years' apprenticeship, commenced nnder the Imperial 
Abolition of Slavery Act on the lat Angnst, 183i, had no sooner 
been established than its inherent and incurable evils began to be 
developed. The stipendiary jnstices sent out from England, if 
tlicy could not prevent, conld materially mitigate and control, 
tUo opproHsion of the negroes by their masters, so far as that 
opproKHion was exercised in the exaction of labour; but the mas- 
ters HO controlled regarded the amount of labour exacted as 
ruinoUHly insnfRciont. On the other hand the planters, in their 
capacity of ImhI jnatiees, conld perpetrate all manner of croelty 
and wrong under the shelter of local laws, — sending men and 
women to th<'ir horribly over-crowded prieons, to be put on the 
tri'ndmill find flogged witliont mercy upon the flimsiest pretexts. 
The wnp)irior t'luirls Wfrt' partisans of slavery; the legislatores 
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were worse than the jndicaturcs ; ail were embittered and en- 
raged against the negroes and their friends, and the police were 
fit agents for giving effect to the paBsions of their employere. 

The Anti-Slavery party in this country renewed their agita- 
tion, and on the lUh April, 1838, an Act was passed by Parlia- 
ment (1 Vic, c. If) to amend the Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery, the object of which was to remove various evils and 
abosea in the Apprenticeship system for which no remedies 
coald be obtained from the local legislatures ; and another Act 
was passed to enable the Crown to shut np such of the West 
Indian prisons as might be fonnd unfit for use, and thereby com- 
pel the legislatures to provide others. 

The result was more anger than ever on the part of the 
Jamaica Assembly, manifested by a protest in which they grossly 
insulted both Houses of Parliament, and indeed the English nation. 
The Governor, an excellent old soldier. Sir Lionel Smith (de- 
scribed by the Dnke of Wellington in a private letter to the 
Secretary of State as fit for any situation in which he could be 
placed), wrote confidentially to Lord Glenelg (17th May, 1838) : 
— " It is impossible for any one to answer for the conduct of the 
Honse of Assembly. Many are there in the island who would be 
delighted to get up an insQrrection for the pleasure of destroying 
the negroes and missionaries. They are, in fact, mad. I have 
received a letter from a magistrate, telling me that some militia 
officers threaten, if I do not call out the militia, that they will 
assemble of their own accord ; but for what I know not. . 
Also that I am to be shot. 1 mention these silly things to your 
Lordship to show some of the consequences of a seditious press 
upon the minds of the people." 

By this time the apprenticeship had become intolerable to alt 
parties ; the dangers resulting from it were manifest ; one local 
legislature (that of Antigua) had renounced it from the begin- 
ning; several others had done so after experience of it ; and the 
Jamaica Assembly itself, in June, 1838, came to the same con- 
clasion, and passed an Act under which final emancipation was to 
take effect on the 1st Angust following, instead of the Ist August, 
1840. 

It was now more urgently necessary then ever that laws 
should be enacted to provide for the exigencies of the new state 
of society, and that laws shoaid be repealed which were utterly 
at variance with the liberty of the subject. 
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H'^w l!;t!« ifae bbeny of ibe sabjeci was provided for bj the 
Bten abclidon of pisdial aerritode, ig sbown l^ an article written 
br James Speddut^ in the Edinboricfa Beriew for July, 1839. 
*' A sii^e-!* itinsnarion wiQ be snfficimt The following case may 
oconr at anr time, mar be occiUTiug whil^ we write. . . 
TI.e gival ma^ of the labooreis are tenants at will of their 
former masters and hare no hontes bat Bach as belong to them. 
The maoagn calU on them to enter into a contract involving 
heavy daties and small pav and lasting for a long time. If they 
consent they bind themselves to a bad bargain, and in case of 
any kind of bUnre to faldl the entire conditions of it, tchieh need 
not he trpTfstfd in trrU:u.j. they may be deprived of all their 
w^es, or imprisoned for three months in a Jamaica prison, at 
the discretion of any justice of the peace. If they refnse they 
are liable, at the discretion of any two jnsticea, to be snminiirily 
ejected from the estate. Being ejected, they may be bronght 
before the nearest jnstice as vagrants wandering abroad 
and sentenced to hard labonr in the honse of correction for six 
months thty may besides, be they males or females, 

receive 39 lasbea." 

I had writteai in the snmmer of 1838, foor long papers on 
the preparatory measnres proper to be taken by tlie Government. 
My views had met with the concurrence of every one in the 
Colonial Office and had been bronght before tiie Government. 
I have no copies of them and no recollection of their Bubetance ; 
but in October, it appears I was not content with the conree of 
action which the Government was contemplating; and on the 
24th of that month I wrote on the subject to Mr. Stephen : — 

" . I cannot help expressing to yon. privately my per- 

suasion that the Government is in danger of falling into a system 
of erroneous policy on this question and creating great and con- 
tinual discontent to no purpose. What they are doing and about 
to do, is, in fact, a repetition of the policy pursued from 1823 to 
1834<, on Slave melioration, and I think the experience of the 
effects of that policy, contrasted with the experience of the 
effects of reversing it which we have had enbsequently, should 
teach ns a different lesson. I observe, indeed, that Iiord 
Howiok* considers the question at issue to be now of a different 
character, and the position of the Government with the Assem- 

* Lord Howick was in tbe Calnaet, but not at tbis time in the Coloual 
Office. 
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blies to be totally altered, insomuch as the intercBls of the 
planters are now identified with the general interest, and they 
must be equally desirons with the Government, that order, in- 
dustry and coutentmeut should prevail. So far forth, it is tme 
there is a common object ; and it may be likevrise true that the 
liberal and protective laws which the Government would desire 
to eeiablish wonld be the' best means of attaining; it. But the 
planters woold not see this. I believe that to have been trne 
which was so often urged, that many of the meliorating laws 
proposed from 1823 to 183i, would have been equally for the 
interest of the plantei- and of the slave. Bnt these laws were as 
much resisted by the Assemblies as those which were for the 
interest of the slaves solely. Liberality, charity, forbearance, 
equal dealing, &c., would be, no doubt, like honesty, the best 
policy in the present circamstances of the planters ; but it ia 
nevertheless certain that this ia not the policy by which their 
legislation will be guided, and we have already had specimens, 
in the St. Vincent's Vagrancy and Contract for Service Acts, that 
every effort will be made to enact laws at direct variance with 
this policy; and it may be reasonably feared that all persuasion 
to the contrary will be of no more avail than the annual 
meliorating circulars and the daily animadversions on acts of 
assembly in the previous controversy of ten years long. Now 
I cannot but think, that if we are to learn anything from ex- 
perience, it should be this : — That assuming the objects of the 
GTJvemment to be necessary to the establishment of the hberty 
and promotion of the industry of the negroes, and that the 
habits and prejudices, if not the interests of the planters, are 
strongly opposed to them, then the only method of accomplish- 
ing them effectually and completely, and the best method as 
regards irritation and discontent, will be by exerting at once 
and concluaively, a power which shall overrale all opposition and 
set the question at rest. The peranasory and recommenda- 
tory process may appear to be the more conciliatory at first ; 
but I am convinced that the appearance is fallacious. The 
West Indian legislators have neither the will nor the skill 
to make such laws as yon want made ; and they cannot be 
converted on the point irf willingness, and they will not be 
instrQctod. You have Acts sent you which mean a great 
deal of mischief, and which, for want of legal knowledge 
and technical ingenuity, may do a great ' deal that wa& 
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not mcRnt. Ton object and advise and Buspend the Queen's 
decision, — and is there one case in ten, in which an Assembly 
has been either conciliated or brought to reason by snch a pi*i>- 
cess ? Is not neglect at the best, or in the case of the moEt 
important Colonies, anger and contnmely, the ordinary result? 
. . . . This process, then, leads to irritation in detail, a 

slow, never-ending, rankling quarrel It may be 

remarked that the Assemblies have taken very qaietly every 
actual exercise of supreme authority by Parliamentary legisla- 
tion, inasmuch as it was done and there was no help for it ; 
but have resented most bitterly every recommendation uf Ihe 
Government by the adoption of which they might have averted 
Parliamentary interference : and nothing has kept them in a 
more implacable stat« of hostility than that constant setting up 
and knocking donn of their authority which has been mis- 
deemed a system of conciliation. There was, in truth, nothing 
of the substance of conciliation about it ; and the mere phrases 
and outward show were regarded as nothing better than a cool 
attempt to play upon their credulity. They were told that the 
utmost respect was entertained for their constitutional privileges 
of legislation, and they were respectfully advised to legislate in 
this way or that, with a sufficient intimation at the same time, 
that if they were to legislate muuh otherwise they might just as 
well not legislate at all, for their Acts would be disallowed. The 
result almost always was that they didn(ithing,^that their func- 
tions were paralyzed and their passions kept in a atat« of great 
activity. , . ." 

What I proposed at this time was that Parliament should be 
asked ti> enact the laws which the Assemblies refused to enact. 

Bnt before the year was oat, the Jamaica Assembly had t^iken 
a further step ; and in reseDtment of the interference already 
exercised by Parliament, and in anticipation of further interfer- 
ence, had absolntely refused to do business ; whilst the Gover- 
nor reported that the small owners and overseers " might 
irritate and persecute the peaceable negroes into resistance," 
endeavouring " to make out a case for calling out the militia," 
which militia he described as " lawless," and " of&cered by men 
who have been generally slave-holders and are now burn- 
ing with hatred and vengeance against the negroes for being 
f]-ee." Under these circumstances measures of a more compre- 
hensive character than had been hitherto contemplated seemed 
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to be required : and on the 14th January, 1839, a decision had 
been arrived at in the department, and I dreir op a Minute (with 
a voluminous appendis) for submission to the Cabinet by Lord 
Glenelg, " on the course to be taken with the West Indian Assem- 
blies." The main drift of it may be gathered from the follow. 
ing extracts : — 

" The exigency now created uuaToidably brings under the 
view of the Government the question whether the West Indian 
Assemblies be or be not, by their constitution and the nature of 
the Bocietiea for which they legislate, absolutely incompetent and 
unfit to deal with the new state of things and to provide for the 
peace and well-being of Her Majesty's subjects in those part^. 
And as the immediate crisis arises in Jamaica and that 
island from its magnitude must carry the whole question along 
with it, it will be convenient to consider the subject with refer- 
ence to Jamaica individually so far as regards any specific 
circnmstances of the case. Bat the general features of society 
are the same throughout the West Indies, and they present views 
which cover the whole of the question. 

" The first inquiry which presente itself is, what field or basis 
for a really representative system is to be fonnd in the West 
Indian communities ; and whether it is in the nature of things 
that the elem.enta of which they are constituted can furnish one ? 
Let the society of Jamaica be taken for an example — 320,000 
black people just emancipated, still in the depths of ignorance 
and by their African temperament highly excitable ; ahont 23,000 
people partly colonred, partly black, whose freedom is of earlier 
date than that of the emancipated class, of whom many may have 
property, but so few are decently educated that it was thonght 
by the Governor that their own friends would not wish to see 
the Assembly chiefly composed of them ; and lastly, 9,000 Whites 
possessed by all the passions and the inveterate prejudices grow- 
ing out of the slave system. Throw these elements into what 
forms OP combinations we will, is it possible to bring out of them 
anything hke a representative system properly so called ? The 
Blacks have neither property nor knowledge, and cannot there- 
fore have political power, or commnnicate it through any exercise 
of the rights of a constituency. Tet they are the mass of the 
people, tuid if there is to be any representation it ought to be 
their interests mainly that are represented. The Coloured Class 
have some property and such a portion of knowledge as may 
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jast enable Uiem to poaeess political infinence, bnt hardly to make 

a good nse of it; and thongb. they have no gvod will to the 
Whites, yet are they still worse affected towards the Blacks ; and 
standing between two classes to which they are eqnally akin, 
they have naturally shown tbemselveB disposed to make an 
alliance with the dominant and aristocratic class, and to join 
them in trampling npon the Blacks to whom they feel it to be 
their shame and misfortune to be allied in blood. There are, it 
is believed, twelve coloured members of Assembly, and the 
Governor reports that out of these there are only three who did 
not go over to the Whites and desert the Government in the 
recent divisions. 

" The obvious tmth is that every attempt at a representative 
system in such a community must result in an oligarchy. Such 
the Assembly of Jamaica always has been, now is, and will inevit- 
ably continue to be, until the mass of the population shall have 
been educated and raised in the scale of society." 

" Such being the organization of this body, it is important to 
observe that the structure of the society affording no support to 
the Crown either from an extended public opinion (which has no 
existence) or from proprietary connection with the Government, 
the royal authority in Jamaica resolves itself into the power of 
imposing inaction by the veto. The Crown in former times had 
no adequate object to gain by engaging in struggles in which the 
Assembly was always prepared to go to the extreme of stopping 
the supplies, and the result was the usurpation by the Assembly 
of the chief admimBtrative as well as legislative powers of the 
State. Thus (under the authority either of its own resolutions 
or of acts of the legislature assented to by the Crown in former 
times and to which, when renewed, the Crown continues to 
assentas a matter of imniemorial usage and necessity) it is accus- 
tomed to delegate to committees or commissioners consisting of 
membei^ of its own body, some of the most important adnunis- 
trative oflficee, and especially that of expending the money voted 
by itself.. Some of these boards and committees sit and exercise 
their delegated powers in permanent session, notwithstanding 
prorogation or even disaolntion of the body from which their 
powers are derived. Moreover it is not necessary in the Assembly 
of Jamaica, as in the House of Commons, that a proposal for a 
grant of money should oome &om the Government : any meoiber 
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of Aaaembly Toay propose any grant 'of money for any pnrpoee. 
Under this eystem the ]evy and expenditure of public money is 
conducted with a responsibility which travels in a circle amongst 
a body of 44 men. The tax levied on the property of the colony, 
which 13 chiefly the property of absentees, is paid into the Trea- 
snry. The 44 vote it away as an Aaaembty ; the same 44 or any 
five of them gWe effect to the expenditnre by making contracts 
and issaing orders, warrants or reeolntions ; and the same 44, 
or a quornm of them, act as auditors. 

" Looking at the AsBembly therefore on the side of financial 
afiajrs, it presents the aspect which might be expected in a body 
representing no considerable class, responsible to none, and mix- 
ing executive with legislative functions. We see the virtue of 
its members corrnpted, the revenues of the island diverted from 
their proper application, and the Government left without the 
necessary resources for administering justice, spreading instruc- 
tion, preventing crime, and administering to the public wel&re 
in the most Important and vital points ; these objects having 
been hitherto either scandalonsly neglected, abusively pursued, 
or efiected, so far as they have been effected at all, at the 
expense of this country. Although there is hardly an instance 
of money being granted for any useful object recommended by 
Her Majesty's Government, the colony is now declared by the 
Giovernor to owe about a million of money and to be fast advanc- 
ing towards bankruptcy. 

" But still more important than the point of financial in- 
tegrity is that of political feeling; and in this respect the 
Assembly of Jamaica may be said to be the very result and 
representative of slavery — proud and stubborn, and at all times 
inaccessible to any motives connected even with justice or 
humanity to the negroes, let alone their advancement in 
civi'ization and qnalification for civil rights. Their refoaal to 
do business is, no doubt, founded in reality less on the Parlia- 
mentary interference with the prisons, than upon their desire to 
evade giving an answer to the specific appUcations about to be 
made to them for laws of protection for the negroes. 

" Now there can hardly be a doubt that these laws them- 
selves are indispensable in the present state of affairs, and that 
Buch changes must be nmde as will admit of their enactment and 
execution. But farther, there can be bb little doubt that the 
eatahlishment of a governing power consentaneous with the 
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spirit of those laws aad fitted to mould the whole state of things 
into conformity with that spirit, is the only remedy for the 
esi sting diacordancy between the old institutions of these 
colonies and the new rights given to the negroes. 

" Looking to what the state of society has been in thS West 
Indiee, and then looking to what it is to he, it wonld seem to be 
an almost necessary a priori conctiision that the laws and polity 
which were adapft'd to the one state of things cannot be fit for 
the other. To effect by a force from without the greatest of all 
social changes, — a change of the most practical and pervasive 
character, penetrating everywhere and affecting every man's 
relations with every other man and every honr'a transactions, — 
to force this social change, and yet to leave the political frame- 
work of this totally difierent society the same aa it was, would 
seem, even in a mere theoretical view, to be in the nature of 
a political solecism. And when we look to the character of the 
Assembly of Jamaica, and to the IWit of their refusing to enact 
the indispensable measures required at the very outset of the 
career of improvement, no further confirmation of such a view 
can be needed ; and it mnst surely be acknowledged in every 
quarter, except amongst the resident West India planters, that 
such a body as this, unfit to exist in any state of society, is 
eminently disqualified for the great task of edncating and im- 
proving a people newly bom into freedom as it were. 

"If the abolition of the Assembly is loudly called for by the 
immediate exigency, and urgently demanded also by considera- 
tions of general and prospective policy, the present conjuncture 
offers certainly peculiar facilities for carrying that measure into 
effect. 

" Those who wish to get rid of the Assembly of Jamaica could 
not desire to see it put itself more imprudently and extravagantly 
in the wrong than it has done in the last twelve months ; and in 
the wrong, not only as regards Her Majesty's Government, but 
also with Parliament, and more especially with the House of 
Lords, in which House, if in amy quarter, it might have hoped 
to find a few advocates." 

The memorandum quotes resolutions of the Jamaica Assembly, 
in which the House of Lords is accused of either " cowardice and 
imbecility," or " fraud and malice," and the House of Commons 
of "perjury" and "corruption," and proceeds: — 

" It is thus, after treating with insnlt the first of the two 
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acts of Parliamenttiry interpoeition, tliat they met the second — 
that, about the prisons — with the resplntioa of ohstinate ioactioii 
which calls upon the already insnlted Parliament to take the 
matter up: and Her Majesty's OovemtDent will now go to 
a Parliament where (to judge by the diyisions of last BesBion 
even) the Aaaembly has not a single friend, with an aoknowledg- 
ment on all aides that a crisis has arrived in which they have no 
choice but to propose a lai^ and decisive meaeare, 

" Bnt there is another and, in truth, a very serious point of 
view in which the present moment offers opporfcmiitiea which 
might very shortly be irretrievably lost. It is not impossible, 
indeed the GoTemor looks upon it as extremely probable, that in 
no long time, under the operation of the existing ten-ponnd 
franchise and with the facilities which exist for creating fictitious 
freeholds, every white member may be turned out of the Assembly 
and the revolution of affairs may bring np suddenly a coloured 
and black ascendency. 

" This would change the complexion of the evil to be dealt 
with, but not reduce its mf^^itude. The mass of the population 
is, and must long be, ignorant and bedarkened ; and whether the 
men who sit in the Assembly be white, black, or coloured, they 
will inevitably be irresponsible and nnrepreseutafcive of the 
interests of the people. A black oligarchy will certainly oppress 
a white minority of the people ; but it vrill not protect the popu- 
lation at lai^e ; for no irresponsible oligarchy of any colour will 
ever do that. 

" And in what position would the Government be placed if it 
had to deal with a black ascendency in the Assembly? The 
people of colour would join either the whites through inclination 
or the blacks through fear; and whichever way the coalition 
might take place, there would be ample ground to apprehend 
that the inveterate feelings by which the colonists are divided 
would lead to measures of legislative oppression and, in the end, 
break out into acts of violence. 

" Here, then, would be a new call upon the Gevernment to 
arbitrate and protect. And it may be said, perhaps, that the 
Crown has its veto; that the legislation of the Assembly is 
altogether by permission ; that acts of violence and oppression of 
one class towards another may thus be prevented ; and that the 
ouly evil to be feared is that which has been hitherto experienced, 
namely, a legislature inoperative to any good purpose. 
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" On thiB, however, Berione doubts may be snggcBted, if wd 
are to contemplate a change in the allotment o{ political power. 
So long as the Assembly was white and the popnlape black and 
coloQred, the Crown conid qoarrel with the Assembly and take 
the part of the black and coloured classes, without fear of any 
other consequence than that which aetnally followed, namely, that 
the Crown partially neutralized the proceedings of the AsBembly, 
whilst the Assembly paralysed the Government. But if, in the 
course of time, the black and coloured classes shonld predominate 
in the Assembly, and shonld take mea«nres, as might naturally 
be expected of them, to oppress the whites ; or if the blacks alone 
shonld be paramount and oppress the white and coloured ; that is, 
if by any change the Crown should be called upon to take pifft 
with a nnmeiical minority of the population, t^inst political 
power combined with physical force (instead of, as heretofore, 
opposed to it). — against a black or coloured interest in the 
Assembly, backed by the black or coloured popnTation of the 
island — then the quarrel between the Government and the 
Jamaica Assembly wonld he totally different in its foatnres :^m 
those we have been accustomed to, and of a far more dangerous 
character. 

"But if we are looking to the establisluuent of a polity in 
Jamaica which shall be adapted to the circumstances of the 
years to come, we must contemplate the possibility of having to 
thwart the coloured and black interest as well as the white ; we 
must expect the oppressed to become the oppreesor in his turn ; 
we must anticipate that new powers will be used with little 
moderation, and that the gratitude of a people to a Government 
for rights conceded and benefits conferred will not last longer 
than othei' popular sentiments, or conetitnte a tie of sach 
strength as to control accruing infiaences and the passions of tbc 
day. There is perhaps no contingency which the Government 
of this country shonld more earnestly deprecate than one which 
might bring them, from being the allies and advocates of the 
black and colonred classes, into a relation of opposition and 
resistance to them; and yet if that ignorant, prejndiced, excitable, ■ 
and relatively numerous people should jump into the exercise of 
political functions for which they are unfit, in a state of society 
which requires much legislative management, contingencies of 
this kind are by no means to be regarded as of improbable 
occurrence. 
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" Bat if by a very probable progreea of events, a black or 
coloured ascendency were once established, would ihe Govern- 
ment be enable*], as now, to command an nndivided support in 
this conntry for meaanrea of control ? Wonld anditories in 
Exeter Hall sympathiBe with oppressed Wkitee ? or wonld it be 
believed that blaok or coloured representatives would bo gnilty 
of abuse, malverBation, or contnmacions refusala of snppliesP 
And if the Government would be likely to obtain bat a donbtfnl 
adherency to measnree for the control of such an Assembly, still 
less could it rely upon finding any snpport in going to Parlia- 
ment for its abolition. 

" It is at the present moment therefore, if ever, that the 
Assembly can be got rid of. It is perhaps itself aware that a 
black ascendency may possibly impend ; and this may account in 
part for the apparent rashness with which it seems almost to 
court a death-blow at the hands of the Government." 

The memorandnm concludes by proposing that the Govern- 
ment should apply to Parliament for the abolition of the Aesem- 
bliea and the Bubstitntion of Legislatures in the chartered 
colonies based on the model of the Legislatures already existing 
in the Crown Colonies, in which the power of the Crown was 
paramonnt. 

The memorandnm was " circulated" as it is called, i.e., sent 
round to each Minister; and Lord Melbourne expressed his con- 
currence in it. After the ciroulatiou I met Lord Howick in 
society. To his question whether it was not I who had written 
the paper, I answered I did not know why he should think so ; 
ajid he rejoined, "I am only sure of one thing; that it ia not 
Glenelg's." 

Lord Howick was entirely with me in the matter ; bnt un- 
fortunately it devolved upon Lord Glenelg to bring it before the 
Cabinet. He read my paper to his colleagues, and three 
Cabinets were held upon it. The measure it proposed was 
warmly advocat«d by some of the Ministers, bnt I have reason 
to know that Lord Glenelg's support of hia adopted child was 
but faint-hearted, and in the end its adversaries prevailed to 
the extent of reducing it to a measure for suspending the 
Jamaica Assembly during five years instead of abolishing all the 
West Indian Assemblies and substituting Crown Colony Councils. 

This was fatal. The justification of the measure lay in the 
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total nnfitness of snch bodies as the Assemblies, wbether in 
Jamaica or eberrhere, and whether dnring or after five years or 
any other comber of years, to legislate for commanitieB of freed 
negroes. In cutting away half the measiire, the Cabinet had cat 
away the whole of the principle on which it was fonnded. Sir 
Robert Peel led the opposition in the House of Commons; the 
majority for the Bill was no more than five ; and on the day 
following (7tJi May, 1839) the Government quitted office. 

It is, no donbt, an evil Incident to our form of government 
that htdf measaree are often the only measures that can' be carried 
through Parliament; bnt the habit of halving meaaores is not a 
wholesome habit for cabinets to acquire ; and in this instance it 
was the opinion of one of the most distingaished members of the 
Cabinet that if the measure had not been halved it would have 
been carried. 

The fate of the measure Ib inatructive, as showing the oc- 
casional effect of our system of party goTcmment upon the 
welfare of our colonial dependencies. Sir Robert Peel and his 
party threw out the Government (to very httle purpose, as it 
proved, for another could not be formed) ; and the well-being of 
about a million of negroes was sacrificed for a term of abont siz- 
■ and-twenty years. Corruption, malversation, waste, and ruin 
went on in Jamaica and elsewhere. No provision was made for 
the due administration of justice or an efficient police ; none for 
securing to the negro the fruits of his industry, if industrious; 
none for his edacation ; none for saving him from the con- 
sequences of vagrancy and squatting on unoccupied lands, in 
barbarous solitudes, when driTen from the plantations by the 
conduct of the planters : the docile and grateiul generation of 
negroes that had worshipped God and the missionaries passed 
away; new and inferior missionaries had to beg their bread from 
flocks which gave them a beggarly retnm, and indeed regarded 
them aa little better than beggars ; wild black missionaries broke 
into the fold, and, under the name of revivalista, led roving 
multitudes of negroes into an esfcravaganco of debauchery com- 
pared with which their ordinary condition of concubin^e was 
decent and respectable ; roving gangs of another kind lived by 
plundering the provision grounds of their fellows, who had no 
reaonrce bnt to rove and plunder in their turn ; political agitators 
of the mixed blood arose and pointed to Hayti ; plots were 
formed for slaughtering the planters and taking possession of 
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the plaatations; companiee of negroes were secretly embodied 
and drilled under bUck leaders in the remote and mountainouB 
districta ; and at length, in October 1865, the blow was struck 
in St. Thomas'-in-the-East which was dcnigncci to raiae the whole 
black population of Jamaica in revolt and exterminate the whites. 
Twenty-ail magistratea and others, assembled in sessions, saw 
large bodies of the negroes march down npon them in military 
array, and having no means of defence, they were masaaored in 
cold blood. It BO happened that Mr. Eyre, the Governor of the 
colony, thongh a civilian, was a man with a military faenlty ; and 
by the exercise of hia gifts of this kind with military promptitude 
and decision, bo contrived to cat off the communication of the 
rebels with their friends in the northern and western districts, 
and very speedily to crush them within their own. 

The negro population throughout the colony was intimidated, 
and peace was restored. But the Assembly which had been 
preserved In 1839 for twenty-sii years more of misrule, was 
frightenisd into its senses. at the state of things it had broaght to 
pass, and voluntarily put an end to its existence. 

Thus, in about the term of one generation. Sir Robert Peel's 
error, following on the half-and-half policy of Lord Melbourne's 
Cabinet, was corrected by its own consequences, and the govern- 
ment by the Crown, which the Colonial Department had vainly 
advocated in 1839, was established in 1866. The reign of peace 
and prosperity then began, and every year since then bas shown 
a marvellous advance in the colony's commercial and financial 
condition {I am writing in 1873) ; and thongh moral and social 
progress is not so palpably ascertainable and must be less swift, 
yet there can be no doubt that it has began, and 1 tmst that the 
measnres adopted to ensure it will bear their fbll fruits in due 
season. 

One drawback there will be. As in 1839, so in 1869, the 
home politics of England operated to the prejudice of her West 
Indian colonies. The question between disendowment of the 
Anglican Church and equal concurrent endowment of that, along 
with other Christian communiona, in the West Indies, was 
unhappily decided in favour of the disendowment, as most con- 
sistent with English opinion and the principles of the party by 
whom Mr. Gladstone's Government was supported, and by whose 
aid the Anglican Cliurch in Ireland had been disendowed. But 
to apply what is called " the voluntary principle " to negro popu- 
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latioDB, ie about as reasonable as it woald be to call upon a Qoek 
of sheep to find themselyes a nbepherd. 

Such is the story of my official operations in 1838-9. Though 
Lord Melbourne's Government was reconstitnted, the division in 
the Cabinet connected with the Jantaica question led to a change 
in theofficeof Secretarjof State for the Colonies, Lord Normanby 
sncceededtoLordGlenelg (February, 1839), and in a few months 
after, Lord John Bnaeell tinooeedcd to Lord Normanby. 

In October, 18EJ9, I find myself writing to Edward Villiors, — 

" Ton once asked me how Stephen and I liked Lord John's 
way of doing basiness. Very much — very difierent from any- 
thing before him." 

Wben Lord Glenelg left ns there was a desire on the part of 
some members of the Government that Stephen should be trans- 
ferred to some other ofKce. 

" Some of the Ministers," I wrof« to my father, " are furious 
with Stephen for having advised poor Lord Glonelg not to accept 
the Privy Seal ; " (this had been offered to him as a sop) ; " and 
most of them, I believe, are annoyed by tho impntations cast upon 
them in the world, of being tools in Stephen's hands in all afiairs 
connected with the colonies. It is said that they want to get 
Stephen ont (on honourable terms for him) ; and I rather think 
they are justly chai^eable with the gross folly of this wish, . 
Some persons suppose that if Stephen goes I shall be asked to 
take his place. If I should be asked I shall give a reasonable 
answer ; but I shall not stir a step to get myself the offer." 

My father was anxious that I should take into account the 
preference to be given to 2,0002. a-jear over 1,000J., in addition 
to the superior official rank, as enabling me to marry ; or rather 
enabling me to have a wider field of choice in marriage. I agreed 
that the appointment wonld be a facility in that way. "The 
official rank would go for a good deal with the middle claases, 
the conntry gentlemen, and the hnmdmmaristocracy.* Amongst 
the fashionable aristocracy it wonld not go for much; because my 
position in that society would hardly be more improved by being 
Under Secretary of State than Sir Walter Scott's was (elsewhere 
than at Selkirk) by being ' the Shirra.' But aa the &shionable 
class ia most greedy of money, whilst the others demand rank, 
there ia no doubt that the appointment would im.prove my 
■ Called by Sidney Smith '' The table-hiiid of Society, — high and flat." 
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marriageability on all aides ; aad if it were ofiltred me I woald 
accept it. . . . Ah to applioR,tions and claims 1 am iiatisfied 
that my beat conrse is to have notbing to do with them. I know 
hy experience that the parts of candidate and claimant are parte 
which I cannot perform, and it is in vain for me to aodertake 
them. 1 know alao what Her Majesty's Ministers are made of. 
I am persoDally acquainted with ahnost all the niembers of the 
present Cabinet, and am on terms of rather friendly acqaaintance- 
ship with some of them ; trnJ^ Hv mi i t ba t¥lt9Mmii»*^m0llt*' 

mttU^H^mUtmiaiitttBiMMklt tttttammmt Lord L had a 

partiality for me two or three years ^o — ' absolutely loved me,' 

as Lady L expressed it. That was for the first two 

seasons after I was known in the world. Bat Lord L 'a 

heart is like lago's pnrse : — 

" Tma mine, 'tii Mb, and liu been ikve to Uunmndi," 

. . Moreover my claims are not so strong as they were 
seven years ago. I was mach more zealons and laborious the 
first eight years of my service than I have been the last seven. 
And, all tbese things considered, I hope yon will approve of my 
leaving the Government to make me the ofier of the place at the 
eaggestion of their own convenience if they make it at all — 
which I think unlikely. The only men in public life on whose 
friendship I would place any reliance are Gladstone and Lord 
Aberdeen." 

The langnt^e of this letter Boauda as thougb 1 thought 
Cabinet Ministers who did not care to be of use to me, were to 
blame. Such language is often thonghUessly employed when 
not much is meant. But if 1 did mean it I was nnreafionable. 
There was no reason why these gentlemen should take trouble 
about me simply because they were acquainted with me. And 
as to the one of them who liked me less when he knew me more, 
that may very well have come to pass without any fault of his. 

Stephen remained where he was ; no offer was made to me ; 
and for some years my official life was uneventful. 
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DlLlOBHT BNDBAV0DB3 OF FrIENDS TO PrHD HE A WlPE. 

Anno Dom. 1838-39. Ann. Ml. S8— 39. 

I HAVE spoken of the disfcresa which was saBered by my father 
aad mother and Mias Fenwick through the overthrow of my 
hopes in April 1838. And mixed with the sorrow wa,s the fear 
either that I might not marry at all, or that I might be a long 
time in finding my way to a wife. 

They and other of my friends had for some yeare been ansions 
to see me eafely married ; believing that I wonid not be happy 
in single life; and also, perhaps, beliering that, through some 
sadden captiration or some inadvertency of commitment, I might 
very possibly one day or another make a marriage in which I 
woald be loss happy still. 

So far as the blankness of celibacy was concerned, I had seen 
no reason to differ from them, even in earlier years ; and I had 
now arrived at an age at which the forecasts of life, never with 
me very bright, begin to darken, and men are not so self-suf- 
ficient as in their youth, whilst they feel, as well as know, that 
they will be less and less so in the years to come. When half 
our three score years and ten have been left behind, we get a 
glimpse of a still somewhat distant, bat what we perceive must 
be a rather dreary tract to be traversed, if the wayfarer is to per- 
form the journey alone. For, as I expressed it at the time — 

" Think wh&t it rnoBt be 
To watch in solitude oar own decay, 
JealODBly SBkiug of oar observation 
If ears or oje« or braing or body fail. 
And not to see tbe irhile new bodies, braiiif^ 
New ejes, new ears, about os epringing frosli 
And to ouTBelTes more pr«doiia than ore ours."* 

• ■' Edwin the Fair," Att ii, ac, 2. 
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So much fur the alternative of not marrying at all. As to 
marrying amiss, that was less to be apprehended. The danger 
of oaptivation I considered to be at an end ; and even the bqs- 
ceptibility to volatile sentimeats, hitherto rather ridicnlonsly 
prolonged, had now, whether by time or circumstance, breathed 
itB last. I had always posseesed myself in a sort of divided and 
dnol personality in regard to it, and my mocking self had eome- 
times treated my sentimental self with a good deal of levity. 
If 1 bad now not mach of levity left (and my levity bad never 
been of the light-hearted kind), I had still less of sentimentality ; 
and under this change of coaditioos I took counsel witb Wulfstan 
the Wise, as to the sort of marriage which would be suitable for 
my time of life ; and Wulistau in his wisdom, made answer 
thus.— 

" . . Lore chuigeB with the changing; Ufa of man : 
In its first youth sufficient to itaalf, 
Heedl«s8 of all beaide, it reigru alone, 
Reveb or BtonuB and spende itaelf in paaeion : 
Tn middle age, — a garden tbrough nhosc soil 
Tlio roots of neighbonring forest trees hiive crept, — 
lb atrikcB on etringy customs bedded de«p, 
Perhnps on alien passiona ) still it grows 
And lacks not force nor ft^ahness ; but tbia age 
Shall apti; chuse as answering best it* own 
A love that clings not oor is exigent^ 
Encaniberg not the active purpoaea 
Hiir drains tbevr source ; but proflera with free grace 
Beasore at pleaguro touched, at pleasure waived, 
A washing of the wearj traveller's feet, 
A quenching of his thirat, a aweet repose, 
Alternate and preparative, in grovea 
Where loving much the flower that love* the ahade 
And loving much the shade that that flower iovos, 
He yet la nnbewildered, unenalaved. 
Thence starting light and pleasantly let go 
When seriona service calls."" 

In no long time my friends began to look about and see 
what resources remained for me. I looked on ; and with a view 
to lighten the gloom of Witton Hall and quicken it with new 
inures and interests, I gave minute aocoants to my mother 
(accounts which would by no means oondnoe to the romance of 
this history) of the various potential wives that were sought out 
for me and duly considered. My mother was not well disposed 
towards London society : — 

• " Edwin the Fiur," Act ii, sc. 2. 
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" I think nothing more flnrely injures a man's happiness than 
having acquired a taeto for the ntimalating qoalities so mnch 
cultivated by women whose sole parsait is to please ia society i 
that society being also of the light, gaj, fashionable sort . . . 
The qualities which promote cheerfulness in domestic life may 
appear doll in society ; whilst the woman who gives her soul to 
attract admiration, or who is after her own nature the delight 
and delighted one in company, is I believe very rarely cheeriul 
and contented in the samoness of domestic life. And if it is 
bad for the woman to acquire snch tastes it is no less detrimental 
that the man shonld have cultivated his taste, to admire these 
butterflies to the exclusion of more rational oompanionship." 

This waa said with reference to one lady in particular; and I 
said in reply: — 

" Thanks for your solicitude, but she will do me no harm. 
Two or three years ago, perhaps she might ; but not now." 

And indeed I was myself rather tired of London society, as 
it was of nie; and I was not of opinion that it was the place 
in which a man in my position could expect to find the best of 
wives. 

But London society was the only society to which I had easy 
or habitual access ; and though onoe in a way I could (and did) 
make an expedition to a remote hill-side and give a passing 
admiration to " the Sower that loves the shade," and though this 
might have been enoagh in the days when I was liable to sudden 
seisures, yet in these very different days, when it only remained 
for me (as Soathey expresses it) to "walk into love," the 
devotion of a few holidays to that ambulatory process was not 
enough. 

And another diffixmlty presented itself. I had always had a ' 
strong leaning towards yonthfulness (probably from not having 
seen enough of it in my own youth) ; and now when it had be- 
come unseasonable, the perverse partiality remained almost as 
strong as ever. 1 could reason as Donne did, — 

" Since Bnch Lore's natural atnUon is, may still 
Hy love descend and jonrney down the hill ; 
Not panting after growing beaatiea ; lo 
I ghall ebb on with them that hemeward go."* 

But I am not sure that Donne did actually feel as he saw 
reason to feel ; and neither did I. 
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And what I farther fancied, was gaiety of heart and high 
animal spirits. I thonght that though I might not be able to 
■make a woman happy, yet if nature had made her to be so, I 
could let her. On both points Miss Fenwick gave me a word of 
warning. 1 had told her of a young girl whom Mrs, Edward 
Villiers had been courting for my sake; and this was her 
comment: — 

" And, then, about A, G. ; should yon tell me yon are t^ be 
married to her, I am sure 1 shall rejoice, and hope, in spite of 
her age, that she may be the help meet for you. But this will 
be from the idea that she has lived much in a little time (did 
you not tell m.e she had suffered afflictions ?) and that sorrow and 
anxiety, vrith what alone can make them act favourably on the 
mind, had prepared her to be a fit companion for yon ; but I 
hold strongly to the opinion, that any disparity in age wi&out 
some peculiar fitness in the individual, conld not but tell 
injuriously on your fntnre welfare ; and that fitness must proceed 
from her having got beyond her years, not in what you have not 
lost by yours. Ton are not an old boy, and never were ft young 
one. Even when you were one and twenty, I qaestion that it 
would have answered to you t« marry a gi^l, though then yon 
might better have relied on ' the genial sense of youth ' for 
guiding you to one who would ripen into the character that 
would enit yon. Now yon must have it ready found for yon. 
Youthful spirits are t«nder as well as gay, and are easily 
dwnped. They require companionship: and youthful feelings 
and affections demand both a sympathy and a i«tnm that only 
youth can bestow. Shonld you get them in a wife it wonld be in 
air likelihood but to see them die away before their time or turn 
to other objcuts for thoir gratification. Now, in a country life 
there are many objects to which she might turn with safety 
and advantage ;— to nature in general, — a garden, animals (tame 
and wild), a school, and household cares: but in a town there 
is but the miserable worid and its vanities to turn to ; and how 
full of danger it is you know better than I can i-ell. Look 
around yon ; the world is full of women taking this conrse, and 
men who arc suffering from it. But who would suffer more 
than yon ? not from what you lose ; for yon have not mnch 
happiness to lose ; but from what yon will have failed to gain. 
No, my dear cousin; the wife to snit yon, whether A. Q., or 
some one else, is one whose sprin^r is past, whose youthful spirits 
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have stood the trials that all wometi mnst meet before thirty, 
and hare settled iato a steady cheerfnlncRS ^ and wbose jouthliil 
feelinga, still retaining their warmth, have been disciplined hj 
Bome saffering and are regnlated bj principle. Snch a woman 
loves both well and wisely; and you would be happy in her love 
and she in yonrs. Indeed, in marriage there can be no advan- 
tage which is not mntnal. It is losing sight of this truth and seek- 
ing a separate advantage that leads men to those ill-assorted 
marrii^eB which cause so much misery. It becomes you to 
think more wisely and worthily ; or rather it becomes yon to act 
as wisely as yoa think, and to endeavour to bring yonr taste up to 
yonr judgment. For I doubt not your agreeing in every word I 
say ;— and why should I say all this when you can say it so mnch 
better to yourself ? I know not ; only that I am ever turning in 
my mind all that affects yonr happiness, and desiring it and 
praying for it with an earnest, aniioas, fall and loving heart." 

I knew it all, and I knew more. I knew (as I have observed 
before) that 1 had become, or was fast becoming, too old to be 
Buccessfnl with yonng girls. My mother once said of girls that 
they were as easily canght at eighteen as at eight^and- twenty ; 
and that may be correct in the application of it which she in- 
tended — i.e., when the man is young too ; — but it is not girls of 
eighteen, but girls of eight-and-twenty, that are easily canght by 
men of eight-and-thirty. Till the last year or two I bad looked 
abont six years younger than my age. But now I looked the 
age I was, and 1 was the age I looked. Some veiy visionary 
person has spoken of " poets ever young:" eternal youth might 
better be predicated of formers or fox-huntera. W^ithout any 
confusion of reckonings, however, it might fairly be aapposedthat 
in some cases my poetry might be a sort of compensation for ten 
years of youth past and gone, and give me a chance the more. 
But with the girl whom Mrs. E. Villiers was pnrsning it went for 
nothing ; — 

" Mra. £. Y. has been inde&tigable in calling npon Miss 
A. G., and has found her at home once or twice; and she is 
beantifnl and pleasing and interesting, and grat«M for Mrs. T.'s 
kindness in taking so mnch trouble abont her : but, alas ! she cares 
nothing at all about poetry, — does not understand what the poets 
mean and why they should go so much out of the way to express 
it, — and has not ' had the patience ' to read 'Van Artevelde!' 
This was a great blow, and Mrs. E. Y. came back iu a state of 
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extreme dlBOonragement, and does not meaa to make loye ia her 
any m.ore, bnt jast let the thing take its chance. I say with 
Touchstone, — ' When a man's Terses cannot be read, nor a man's 
good wit seconded with the forward child Understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a Email room. 
Trnly, I would the Gods had made thee poetical. ' " 

Not that I wanted ima^nation and poetry in a wife ; for I 
preferred what seldom goes along with them, robnst spirits and a 
happy natnre ; but I considered that Miss A. G.'s absolute indif- 
ference to poetry should put an end to the pnranit of her ; be- 
cause if she did not care for poetry, why should she care for me ? 
Besides she was about to leave town and wag not expected to 
return till the spring ; and " by thattime," I said, "I may be 
less restless in spirit and leas excitable \ and all the ol^ections to 
youth, to 1^, to light hearts, to heavy hearts, may make me 
think that the time has gone by for finding any one to whom, 
being suitable to me, I should be suitable." 

The young lady, escaping the toOs of the poor poet and bis 
friends (of which I dare eay she was altogether unknowing), 
mode the more suitable choice of a rich Elarl ; and as she was the 
only one of the projected ladies whom, even if conquerable (which, 
perhaps, no one of them would have been) I should have made 
any heroic efforts to conquer, my prospect of marrying for 
marrying's sake, if I could really have found myself competent 
to such an operation, seemed at all events to be indefinitely 
distant. 

And as for a love-marriage, — to that even a short postpone- 
ment might be expected to be inauspicious. If there is to be 
any falling in love after a disappointment, it should be ioon after. 
As I remember to have hoard it said in such a case — a candlo 
is never so easily lighted as when it has just been put out. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

RkTBB&T ntOM TROUBLES INTO HflOIKATIYE WBITIKG. EUWIN TBB 

Fair. — Sottthby's bimih soriBHS itrD be is lost to hb. 

Anno Dom. 1838—1839. Anno Mt. 38—39. 

Across these ontlooke into the fotnre and these friendly qnsEte 
and Bpecnlations, there had fallen, more than once or twice, some 
flickering and nncertain lights ont of the past. " Tgnes fatui," 
they might be, or they might be aignala of distreas. 

Only one of my friends, Mrs. Frederick Elliot, had continued, 
nnder some fascination of her own, to see Miss Alice Spring 
Bice from time to time : but to her she had appeared to be mach 
altered in spirits, and possibly on the way to be otherwise 
altered. As early as within two or three months after the sepa- 
ration, conversations were repeated to me from which it seemed 
certain that she was unhappy, and it might have been possible to 
conjectare tbat she was repentant. I mentioned them in my 
letters to Witton, bat not as drawing any snch inference ; and 
my mother wonld have regarded a change back at so early a 
date as little else than an additional evidence of instability. 
Coming then, she considered that it wonld cut short the discipline 
of suffering through which only the errors of her disturbing 
imagination oonld be corrected, her mind strengthened and 
matured, and the unsnitability from disparity of age be over- 
come. Snch were the conclusions of her reason ; bnt for some 
time she could hardly bring her feelings into accord with them ; 
and it was only after the lapse of two or three months more 
that her feelings and judgment were brought to coincide. 
When, in November 1838, I had to report renewed indications, 
her answer was : — 

' ' I daresay I told you long ago that I folt in yonr disappoint- 
ment something like a lover's disappointment myself, and for 
long after a lover-like lingering hope that all wonld end well ; 
but my love-fit, being only second-hand as it were, is quite over, 
and I would rather Lave a fresh love now than the old one." 
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This wnB certainly not mj/ feeling; bat I attached little 
importance to nhat I bad heard ; I told mj mother that I regarded 
the qnestion about Alice as at an end ; and in no long time my 
mind was safficiently diBpossessed to take refnge in my ima^na- 
tion " Qnide my way," said Akenside,— 

" Thro' fail Lyceum'i walk, the green retreat* 
Of Acadeinua, and the thymj vale 
Where oft enchanted with Socratic nnmcla 
IlisaaB pure devolved his tuneful stream 
Id gentle murmara." 

The guidance I invoked, led by a rongber road to groves and 
streamB of an enchantment less clasaic, but to my fancy not less 
seductive ; and by the close of the autnmn I had withdrawn 
myself into my dramatic romance. 

The way in which my days were passed at this time is 
described in a letter to Mies Fenwick :— 

"These ten days that I have been in town I have been living 
quite alone, and have fonnd myself very pleasant. It is only 
when I am thus delivered over to myself in absolute possession 
that I have the full nae and enjoyment of my poetical faculties ; 
and it is certainly a pleaBure not to be despised, though it only 
lasts for three or foar hours of the day, and leaves me in a state 
of lassitude. With my hours so much at my own disposal as they 
are in this manner of living, I can arrange them so that the 
worst of the languor shall come when I have nothing to do but 
to bear it and get over it. I get up at seven in the morning, and 
run riot till half-past eleven. By that time the excitement 
which has been pleasurable turns to a nervons fullness and irri- 
' lability about the forehead ; and my fancy is like a cat which 
purs and is pleased to bo stroked for a certain time, and then 
scratches. I am in the sort of state, described by Byron, when 
bo says, — 

" I feel m; brain turn round. 
And all m; fancies whirling like a mill i 
Which ii a atonal to ttie nerves and hiain 
To take a quiet ride in some grein lane." 

With me it is a walk through the F»rk to my office ; and there 1 
cool down to business ; get through a moderate amount of it ; and 
go home to dinner at five o'clock ; from which time I sink more 
and more into exhaustion, and just contrive to linger through the 
evening with reading, lying on the aofa, and a walk round 
Grosvenor Square, till half-past nine or ten, when I go to bed ; as 
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pleased as mncli lassitude and a little lowness vill allow me to 
bo, that I have made something ont of six or seven hoars of the 

twenty- four." 

The time was now approaching when I was to have another 
need for a retreat, whether into poetry or into businesB, fi-om sad 
thonghts and contemplations. Mrs. Sonthey's meatal malady, 
which terminated only with her death, had preyed npon her 
husband's mind for three or four years before that termination 
came ; and thongh he had continned to apply himself to his 
literary tasks with his usnal diligence and not without effect, he 
had sank into an anaccDstomed silence in his family, and had 
been living in what seemed in him an almost nnnatnral abstrac- 
tion from those of them who were aboot him, "So physical 
cause for such a change was then suspected; and Miss Penwick, 
in relating what she had heard of it, adds ; — 

" This, no doubt, arose from the wretched state of his family 
during his wife's illness, when it seemed well that he should he 
able to forget it in his books. Yet, in the long mu I question 
that it has answered to him. I believe that it would have been 
better for him in all respects to have been more present to the 
circumstances of his fiimily, however painful ; and better also for 
them all. Kate, who is wise, as good loving beings always are, 
observed most feelingly on the effect on his mind of the silence 
into which he had fallen. Yet she was of too timid a spirit to 
venture to break through it ; and she and Bertha confined them- 
selves to the silent ministering of love. They provided for all 
his little wants,— lay the books he wanted in his way, mended 
his pens, replenished his ink-bottle, stirred the fire, and said 
nothing. And for whole days nothing was said. The storms 
that aometimea visit the Mount* are more healthfnl and in- 
vigorating than such calms." 

In tbus speaking " of the effect on Ids mind of the silence 
into which ho had fallen," there was a reversal of the real rela- 
tion of cause and effect. The brain had been shaken by all he 
bod gone through ; and the silence and inattention to his family 
were probably the first symptoms of the softening of the brain 
of which further syniptons became apparent in 1838. The death 
of his wife, — " the passage from life into death, or rather, in this 
case, from death into life," as he expressed it in a letter to me, 
took place in November, 183?. It might naturally have been 
■ Kjckl Mount is meant. 
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expected that this would have been a relief ; Lnt it was otherwise 
felt by him. On the 29th November he wrote that he was 
meditating a tour with his danghtera : — 

" It is for them that change of place and circnmstaQce is 
neceasaiy, not for me. No change of place can make me cease 
to feel the great change in my own relations to this world. Tho 
bitterness of the loss was past, aod this termination waa to be 
desired from the time that mental recovery became hopelesa. 
Bat to the last there was a recognition of who ajid what I was, 
a reliance, a dependence apon me ; and it vraa not till all was 
OTcr that I felt how mnch of my own hfe was taken from me." 

He was still equal to Hterary labonr, and his letters and 
manner of writing seemed very mnch what they had ever been; 
nor did his bodily strength fail, nor was he sensible of any other 
failure except in his spirits ; — 

" I am as well as need be," he says, on the 19tb May 1838, 
" in all respects bnt one— the main one of spirits. My way of 
life is not hkely to produce any amendment in them, nor cac I 
look forward to any change in my way of life. Bnt I have had 
a ftdl and overflowing share of happiness." 

Within ten days from this time, however, he wrote that be 
had been engaged in a correspondence, the subject of which he 
mentioned as yet to none bnt me ; and before the end of Jnly he 
intimated that there was eveiy prospect of the purpose of this 
correspondence being accomplished. This was his marriage to 
Miss Bowles. He went soon after to stay with her at Lyming- 
ton ; where, I think, he remained some months. 

The accounts of him I received in Febranry, 1839, from his 
brother Dr. Sonthey, who had paid him a visit at Lymington, 
was that he worked slowly and with an abstraction which was 
not osnal to him, and fonnd it an effort sometimes even to 
write a letter. The strange thing was that what he did write 
was as well written as ever, — even a letter to me of which, owing 
to confusion of mind, the latter part was addressed to hig 
daughter Kate ; and I indulged a belief that the infirmity, what- 
ever it was, from which he suffered, did not " extend in any ease 
to the operations of the intellect or reason — only to the mechanical 
or methodical faculty and the memory." An abundance of mus- 
cular strenglh still remained to him. He lost his way in the 
New Forest, and walked fourteen miles before he found it again, 
and this was without apparent fatigue. 
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He retnmed to Keawick for his daughter Bertha's marriage ; 
Rnd Miss Feuwick saw hiin there and wrote to me in March 
1839, at his state of health and of hie pre-occnpation of mind, 
which was sach as to make ti'T" ^ve httLe apparent attention to 
an illness of faia daughter Kate. I replied that I wished his 
marriage waa over, attributing his ways, in some measnre, to the 
fiuit that it was impending ; — 

" In all csMfl I imagine that the interval between an eng^e- 
ment and a marriBge — ' between the acting of a dreadful thing 
and the first motion ' — is one of mnch distraction and disturbance. 
Id f ontli a man may be driven throngh it by passion, or borne 
over it by elasticity or vigour of temperament; and in Soathey's 
case the sonndnesa of his nervons constitation might have stood 
in the place of yonth if it had not been so severely worked npon 
by the trials of these latter years." 

Bnt I added, in allusion to his apparent indifference to his 
daughter's illness, " Grosvenor Bedford " [this was hia old school- 
fellow and moat intimate friend] " aaya that Southey nsed for- 
merly to be anythingbnt unobservant in his family ; — that he was, 
on the contraiy, painfully and immoderately susceptible of alarm 
if anything was the matter with any of them." 

He went back to Lymington very shortly, and the marriage 
took place there in the snmmer; and in Angnat I saw hJTn and 
his wife as they passed throngh London on their way to Ees- 

He spoke to me, in London, of being unable to find hia way 
about the atreeta, and of finding himself looking at his watch for 
some time before he collected from it what was the time of day; 
and I described him to Miss Fenwick (26th August, 1839,) as in 
a state of great debility : — 

" The meaning and spirit of what he aaya ia quite according 
to his former mind, and the tone ia cheerfol and happy. Bub 
there is a placid languor in the manner which is very different 
Irom the strength and animation of his healthier state ; and ouce 
or twice in the course of four visits which I have paid him since 
he arrived, I conld see that he had lost himself in the conversa- 
tion for a moment, and had got confused. He was conscioua of 
it, and patient under the consciousness, and just let it pass with- 

out troubling himself to get right again I have no 

doabt that his present infirmity is to be ascribed to the three or 
fonr years of strain upon a head; and nervous system which had 
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appeared to him to be of an uuconqiterable Btrangth, and which 
he conaeqnently took no paine to spare." 

He wsB now oonscionu of inefficiency and nerrona aboni the 
jonmey home: and when I told him I had arranjired that Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Elliot, who were going the same road, should travel with 
him, he answered, with a smile, — " If they will take care of me, 
I will be as helplese as they please," 

The purport of the account I received of him from Miss Fen- 
wick after his arrival at Bleswick may be gathered from my 

" Tbank yon, my dearest cooain, for your half letter from 
Keswick, with its other balf from Am.hleBide. Melancholy 
enough the former half is, and a letter which I had a day or two 
before from Mrs, Sonthey was not less ho. The only consolatioQ 
I can think of is that his great mind will still exist npon earth 
in the least perifihable form which is permitted to earthly exist- 
ences, and that his spirit will pass into a world which is more 
akin to it than this. His state is most paJnAilly interesting 
at pr^ent ; and yet painful as the interest was, I never felt the 
charm of his mind and manner more than when I saw him last. 
His miud was all his own in its nature, frame, tone, and com- 
plexion, and was beautiful in its debility. And in parts also it 
seemed so perfect ! '* 

I continued to write to him longer, I think, than be could 
read or understand my letters ; but I never heard from him 

Thus clouded to ita close was that unhappy year 1838 ; and 
thus did the clouds pass on and spread themselves also over the 
sammor of 1839. Bnt before that summer was quite past, there 
was an outbreak of li^ht and a bine sky. 

Thenceforth all went well, and *« w » M^ narried on the 17th 
October, the day before my 39th birthday, at St. Leonard's-on- 
the-Sea. 

And the epilogue to this chapter may be borrowed from the 
sonnets of Spenser ; — 

" Lyhe hb ■ huntsman after weaij chace 

Srang tiie game from him eacapt away 
Sita down to reat him in wms shady place 

With panting honnda begnilad of their prey, 

So after long porBOit and vune away 
When I all weary had the chace fbrsooke. 

The gientle deer ntomed the nlfsame way. 
Thinking to quench her thirst at the neit brooka : 
There ihe beholding me with milder looke , 

Sought not to fly, bat fearleaae atiU did hide. 

And with her owne good»riU her fyrmely lyde. 

Strange thing, meseemed, to lee a beut m> wyld 

So goodly woniie, with her owiw will b^nyled !" 
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WiTTON Hall " snitPBisiiD with jot" — Stanzas — Dgatb or 
LiDT Theodosu SpBiua Rice — ^An Illness— A Pamphlit 
— Chaslbs Gluoi m China — An Odb. 



And when a. man is married, what more is there to be aaid abont 
him, "Living happily ever after," ia proverbially what should 
he let alone by reason of dallness; and there are other reasons for 
other reticences. When Donne was abont to take his departnre 
for the Continent, he addressed some stanzas to his wife ; and 
one of them was this : — 

" Then Ut na part and make nij noise, 
No tear-floodi or sigh-teaipeata provs ; 
'Twere profanation or our joys 
To tell the L^tj our lore." 

I will try, however, to find something in my life after 
marriage which, being worth telling, may not unfitly be told. 

Within the first week of it, we presented onrseLves at 
Witton ; and it is no pro&nation to tell of the joy which then 
lit up the gloomy old border tower, — lit it np then and never 
left it so long as life lasted in the two afiectionate old hearts 
there abidii^. My father was in his 68tb year, my mother in 
' her ?Oth. My father lived for eleven years more, my mother 
for thirteen. My old maiden annt in the village was ton years 
older than my father, and she was equally devoted to him and 
me. She lived for some aix or seven years. My marriage made, 
I think, almost as great a change in their lives as in mine ; for 
there was a peace as well as a brightness they had not known 
for many years in the new loves and hopes and interests which 
sprang np; and &om that time the letters which "old Jacky" 
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broDght np to the Hall were m many and as long and as loving 
from, their danghter-in-Iaw as from their son. 

Some ten yeara before, on revisiting Witton Hall after an 
nnnenal length of absence, I had begon a poem addressed to the 
Lynn (the little brook or bum which had been my hannt when 
the Hall was my abode), and two or three years after my mar- 
riage I resumed and finished it ; and aa it is antobiographical 
and reaches to the time at which my narrative has now arrived, 
it shall take it« place here : — 

" THE LYHNBURN. 



" Aga'm, oh Btreun, beloved in earlier jean 
And not omang, within thj wooded glen 
I stead, and inwardly m; huahed heart hears 
The same remembrancer that mnnnured then ; 
For thou wert with me e'er the haunts of men 
Were trodden of my faet, and thon couldst gloze 
Even in the daja long past'of younger dajg than those. 

2. 

"And I woDld a«k, melodions reeluse 

Whose BamenesB measures change, if I be etiU 
Like him who wbilom turned his fancy ktose 
To chase the shadowy thro' thy wooda at wilt f 
I would be told of change for good and ill, 
And know ir I be capable as once 
To thy low call to make a musical response. 



" Tbe old plank bridge is gone — the atonc-built arch 
la but a sorry substitute to me ; 

But mining sti]] beneath that leaning larch 
The same slow current spreads itself: 1 see 
Rejected there a face how changed sitice we 

Were neighbours and so oft at eventide 

(Then was thy sweet voice sweetest) wandered side by side. 



■' Some twenty years have held since then their com 
In light and shade, in smiles and bitterness. 
And so long I have been to thee perforce 
Oocasional, not constant ; not the less 
In gladness have I sought thee and in distress. 
And counsel sweet we still together took 
At every change of life in this sequestered nook. 
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" What didet thou witaoBs first ? the life of dreama. 
Of genial nig-hts and mornings rnn tu waate, 

AmbilJouB hopes, a fancj fired bj themea 

Of thonghtiess pjusion, labour much misjilaced 
In aping vild effusions where false lasts 

Bedecks falae feeling, viaionftrj love 

For what oot earth below affbrda nor deav'n above. 



" This e'er I left thee : Then the atnrdier state 
or youthful manhood, prompt for action, proud 

Of self-reliance, strenuous in delmte, 
Presumptuous in deciaion, bj a crowd 
Of busy cares encompasccd wbieh allowed 

For dreaming sensibilities aeant scope; — 

Yet room for one fair face vonchaafed, one fearful hope. 



"A will disordered, hurried mind, and heart 

Though wearied yet intolerant of rest, 

ThoD ounning'at adept in the healing art 

1 brought to thee ; well knowing thou wert bleat 
With wondrous power to still the troubled breast; — 
Than thou none more, save Slloa'a brook wbicb feeds 
The flowers that breathe tbeir balm from sempiternal u 



" Another change , — the face waa no more seen. 
The hope expired : the appetite for mle, 
AdTancement, mvil station, that had been 
Therewith allied, began tbencefortli to cool : 
To be the powerful, serviceable tool 
Of statecraft seemed inglorious, and with feet 
Less shackled did I then revisit this retreat. 



IS when the world v 
I placked the roses, listened to the doves, 
Forgetful for a season of fixed toves 

And fugitive caresses — I was free : 

Then came the Muse and laid her thrilling hand on i 

10. 

" Not whollj sUglited had she been before, 

liut now mj heart was here by night and day ; 
I loved her not for honours that she wore 

In the World's eje, rich robe and wreath of bay, 
But for herself — and therefore did I pay 
My service due with labour alow and sure 
In Ktret many n year, content to be obscure. 
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11. 



"A chu^ agun ,-— mj nftrae liad tr>Tell«d ht 
And in the World's appbiuite ooanteiuaoe kiod 
1 ■mined myMlf — not rearing ao to mar 

That itrengtb of heatt and liberty of mind 
Which oomaa bnt bj hard nurture : Me tlio* blind 
Ood'i mercy apared — Injm BOciol snarei with eaia 
Saved bj that graciooa gift, inaptitude to pkase. 

12. 

" To thee I fled ; and it was then tbj mood 

To teach AatamnBl leaaoiu; tbr a hhwt 
Blown by the North had weeded from thy wood 

The yellow leaf, bnt o'er the nwael paat, 

Tbat grarer beauty leaving to the laat 
By atreogth of stem preaerred ; Thoa aaidat ' Behold 
Sucb colmin life dwuld keep when skies are dark and cold.* 

" Hy 'yea' fell flat : The intereeta that are yonth'a 
And youth's alone, conld now no more be mine; 
The soqI's deep, sacred and sufficing truths 
Seemed to dim eyes too distantly divine ; 
A world that wiU not flatter, to reeism 
Cost6 little : hnt life's wherewithal ran low 
When bonnty at my need new sonrcea bade t« flow. 

14. 
" For of the many one who amiled at first 

On better knowledge wore a smile as bright ; 
And atill when drearinees bad done its worst 
And drynraa weaoed tlie mnllitudc, deapite 
Of doabts and sore diatarbance that pore light 
Bomt np reanimate ; wheran to live 
Was the one genuine joy that Earth had now to give. 

IS. 
" Last change of all, I hither brought my bride. 

At whom each sweetest, tresheat woodland flower 
Laughed as t« see a sister by its side ; 

And old eyes glistened in that gladdening hour; 
For who are they in yon square border tower 
Half up the hill ? and in the cottage near 
Whose is the old grey face so tender and ao dear ? 

16. 

"My weal had been their bst and only stake 

In life's decline ; and donbt and fear and pain 
Long, largely had they suffered for my sake. 
To them wh<»e bearta did never touch profane 
Of worldly cares corrode or pleasnrea stain, 
How peaceful but for me 1 At length I brought 
The cliarm thai sooUied to rest foil many tut anxious tbooght. 
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" Thon garmlons gtream, mj jonth'i companion sweet. 

In earlier years if I have loved tbee well. 
In after yean if oft m? faithful feet 

Anidnoiul; have lunight thy bjItsu dell. 

If to my heart thy voluble voire can tell 
So mach ao ioftly, am 1 wrong to nuae 
My voice above thine own in publishing thy praise f" 

Onr married life was not, however, all soushine even from 
the first. Two clonda hang over it, one of which broke and fell 
withm two months; the other spread a veil, thin and trans- 
parent, hot not impalpable, over several years. The one arose 
from the state of health of Lady Theodosia, now to be called 
Lady Monteagle (Mr. Spring' Bice bad been raised to the 
peeraf^e in 1839), the other from tbMtate of my own health. 

Lady Monte^le's condition ha^^been one of increasing ill- 
ness ever sinra I had known the family ; and she died at 
HastiDgs in December 1839. She was a high-minded, devout, 
gentle, thonghtfiil person, whose patience and resignation had 
made her long illness less of a preparation for the loss of her 
than otherwise it might have been. And shortly before this 
time Lord Monteagle's honse had been emptied in other ways. 
His second daughter had been married some time before onr 
marriage, and his eldest and only remaining daaghter had been 
attached to the coart aa Maid of Hononr to the Qneen. 

Tinder these circumstances, when he and his family removed 
from Hastings to London, I was led to acqniesce in his wish 
that my wife and I shonld pass the winter with him in Hig 
house, whilst looking about for a honse of onr own. 

It was Christmas ; the house had been long imoccapied, and 
the walls were dripping. What modicnm of health and strength 
I had possessed before 1837, having had a good deal to contend 
with in the years that followed, had been not a little worn and 
weakened i and shortly after the removal I had a gastric fever, 
from which I Escaped with life bnt not without injary. 

It was very unseasonable ; for jnst at this time the proceedings 
of Gharlee Elliot, then Minister Plenipotentiary in China, were 
about to be attacked in the House of Commana, and I was anxious 
to contribnte to his defence. With this view, as soon as my fever 
left me, I prepared a digest of hia doapatches, with connecting 
commeuts and an argamentative summary, which was harried 
through the press and published a few days before the debate. 
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It mas a sticceseliil effort. Lord PalmerBton saw it in the 
proof sheets, and Raid it wonid be of the greatest nae in setting 
public opinion right; and after the debate I wrote to my mother 
(18th May, 1840) : — " Charles Eliiofc has got nothing bnt credit 
on all handx, as far aa I can hear ; and my digest, that is in 
point of fact his own despatches, have had all the effect I conld 
have wished." 

The Dnte of Wellington told Rogers that he had been 
converted by it. He spoke in the House of Lords, and his 
speech was " delivered without any of the hesitation and repeti- 
tion whiuh has been nsual with him, and was ardent, masterly, 
and impressive. He said that Charles Elliot ' had had no 
anthority for doing what he had done, bnt had done it at his 
own risk, and that the (xovwpment and the country owed him a 
debt of gratitude tor haviog performed that service on his per- 
sonal reaponsibility, and with a courage and self-devotion which 
few men have had an opportunity of showing, and still fewer 
would have shown if they had had the opportunity.' " 

Charles GreriUe saw the Dnke soon after, and, espreesing 
the pleasure he had felt in reading his speech, added that, how- 
ever, many of the party were very angry with it ; to which the 
Dnke replied, — " I know they are, and I don't care a damn. 1 
have no time not to do what is right." 

A " twopenny " damn was, I believe, the form nsnally em- 
ployed by the Dnke as an expression of value; but on the 
present occasion he seems to have been less precise. 

Lord Melboome had sppken before the Duke, and said that 
Charles Elliot "had a^ted with the greatest coolness, the greatest 
ability, and the gre'atest jndgment." 

These encomiums were no more than were to be espected 
from the two etatesmen of the time, who, when they spoke at 
all, spoke their minds ; and, indeed, they expressed what could 
scarcely fail to be the sentiments of any just and competent 
person who had read the despatches. 

But the digest had had a further effect which was less to be 
looked for. To the letter from which I have quoted there ia a 
postscript, saying: — " Lord Clarendon has just written me word 
that my pamphlet has been translated into Crerman, and has 
effected a sudden and com.plete revolution in Austrian public 
opinion on the subject. How strange it seems that Austria 
should trouble its head about snch things to such an extent. 
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Germany seemB to be the nation wUch is to stand by and read 
and contemplate, whilst otter nationa act," 

Of the digest, probably there are not more than two or three 
copies, if so many, in existence ; and if it were to be had, nobody 
would read it now, for it wbb a volnminons and elaborate affair. 
But Charles Elliot's operations and adventures in China, both 
those recorded in the pamphlet and those of subsequent date, 
make up a scrap of history which I. can write probably better 
than any one else, and which ought to be written with care, for 
it is instructiTe as well as personally interesting; and as the 
subject matter gave occasion, not only to the pamphlet, but to one 
of the only two odes I have written, the story is not unconnected 
with my autobiography, ajid it will be found in an Appendix, — 
not relegated thither as of secondary interest; quite the con- 
trary ; bat in the hope that it will be read in that compact and 
separated shape, with a more undivided interest than if it were 
to occur where it might seem to be a digression. ' 

It will there be seen, that after the operations recorded in 
the digest, a squadron and a small body of troops having been 
sent from India, Elliot was enabled by alternately fighting and 
negotiating, first to take possession of Hong Kong, and next^ by 
a series of rapid and masterly movements on the part of the 
naval and military forces, in the coarse of which a formidable 
flotilla of about one haadred fire ships and other war-craft were 
destroyed, a long line of fortified works obstinately defended 
and batteries moontiag sixty guns were carried, an entrenched 
camp taken and a numerous force ronted, — to stand before the 
gates of Canton, and holding the City at his mercy, possess him- 
self of a sum of six million dollars there collected by the 
Emperor's Commissioners for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, and to exact divers other important concessions, as the 
terms of a local truce ; which concluded, he conld leave our 
interests in the Sonth secure from molestation, and so soon as 
reinforcements should arrive, and with them the favourable 
monsoon, be enabled to move the forces to the North and 
threaten Pekia from the m.oath of the Grand Canal. 

Thither he was about to proceed, when the Government, 
goaded by popular clamour at his supposed failures, and un- 
knowing that the news of his suceesaea was already on its way 
home, was so much misled, or rather misdriven, as to supersede 
him in his office, and was moreover eo uulucky as to allege for 
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the gronnd of his racaU, " diBobedience of inatnictioiis not 
jvtt^Ud by tuecess." 

They had heard of the ineffectual attempt to negotiate off 
the mouth of the Peiho, of the traneference of the seat of 
negotiation to Canton, of the evacoation of Chnsao, and of the 
nnpromising tranaactionA with Keehen ; hat the tidijigs of what 
followed had not yet arrived, and they were onder an entire mis- 
apprehension aa to the farther operations about to be undertaken. 

That they were ill informed as to the last point was no donbt 
by Elliot's own de&nlt ; for in the rapid succeasion of emer- 
gencies in which he had been called to act, he had not fonnd 
time to write. 

What was known up to the time when Canton was invested, 
if it wore an aspect of fkilare to the Oovemment, waa still more 
confidently asBumed to be failure by the people and the preaa, 
and of course their confidence was all the more boisterous when 
the GoTemment lent it their countenance by Charlea Elliot's 
recall. John Bull rt^d and bellowed and would have liked to 
toas Charlea Elliot on his horns ; and even when the tidings 
arrived of the investment of Canton, on which sach rich results 
had followed, John was by no means pacified ; fur unhappily 
that event was first announced in a despatch from the General in 
comnumd of the forces, which was unaccompanied for the moment 
by any despatch from Elliot (alwaya least occupied with what most 
concerned himself) ; and the General wrote in a spirit of grievous 
mortification and disappointment, as if, when Elliot had prevented 
Canton from being taken by storm, he had substituted some 
tame treaty for a munificent feat of arms. Though at the date 
of the Genertil'a despatch, he and Charles EUiot were living 
together in the same house and on cordial and &iendly terms, the 
despatch was not shown to him, and he only knew of its tenor when 
the return mail brought him the results of it in a clamorous echo 
by the press and the people of the General's cry of distress. 

Sir Henry Fottinger was sent out and Elliot came home; 
aud then another tale was told. He repaired the omission to 
explain what he hod been about. His motives, proceedings, and 
plans were fully set forth iu a letter to Lord Aberdeen, who had 
succeeded Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office ; and both with 
the men in office and the men who had quitted office, he stood, 
perhaps, on higher ground than ever. I wrote to my father 
(13th November, 1841):— 
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" Poor fellow ! he ie beilinmped with words ae yon will have 
seen ; but I truBt he oares ae little for the press aa f or a Chinese 
battery. I believe there is no doubt now that he waa right. I 
know that to be the opinion of Lord Palmerston [it was he who 
had recalled him}, Ix^ Lansdowne, Lord John RnsBell,' Lord 
Clarendon, and Iiord Auckland." 

I might have added, but that it had not then come to my know- 
ledge, of Lord Melbourne, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir Bobert Peel. 

Sir Heniy Pottinger performed his part with nnqnestionable 
jndgment and ability ; and his judgment waa in nothing more 
clearly shown than in the adoption and prosecution of the plans 
of hia predeceasor. 

When the news of his triumph arrived, Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to Charlea Elliot (then Minister at Texaa) to congratulate 
him on the termination of the war by hia anoceesor, as being 
distinctly the result of operations designed by himaelf. 

Bnt all he had done and all he had enabled and guided others 
to do, was known only to a few official men ; it was decided 
that, for public reasons, public opinion conld not be corrected by 
laying the requisite papers before Parliament; he remained 
nnhononred by the mnltitnde; and I, being minded that at all 
events he shonld not remain nnanng, delivered myself of the 
ode which follows, entitled : — 

"HEROISM IN THE SHADE. 
Wbithh attbb ths sBirrsir of Sia H. Pomira>B sbok Cam. 

" Tbe Hilllon amilm ; tbe tttTemi ring with touts j 
A thouwud joutdbIb taem with good report 
And plaaiUtor; paragr&pli ; vrUb hnta 

Of tliuikful depatatioui switrm tlie atreeta ; 
Hie native citj oF her hero boasU ; 

The mmiBter who chose bim, in the clioiiw 
Exults ; end prompted to its pert, the coart 
Tbe echo of the coantrj'B praise repeats. 

And by tbe popular pitcbpipe tunes its voice. 



" But where is he whose genius led the way 
To all this triumph ? Elliot, where is he P 
— When first that Uonstor of the Eastern sea. 
That hogeHt empire that for ages lay 

Becalm'd beneath tbe sun, with strange see-sav 
ConvQlsivelj ansheath'd its quivering claws, 

■s told me that, aocording to his « 
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'Twsa he that watch'd it« motJons mmiy a day, 
Foreseeing and foretelling that the sleep 
For thoie miQnmber'd centariea so deep 
Wonid pass ; and when its rage and rear at length 
Shook off the numbneea from its labODring strength, 
TwaB he nhoge ikill and coaruge gagg'd its gaping jaws. 



" Justice, Truth, Mercy ,-7'thefie his weapons were ; 
And if the sword, 'twas wielded hot to spare 
Through timely terror worse event. With rare 
And eicellent conti^mpemtDre he knew 
How hest on martial ardour to confer 

The honours that are then alone its due 
Wlion patience, prudence, ruth are bonour'd U 
When to relent he saw, and when to dare, 
Sodden to strike, magnanimons to forbear ! 
Prone lay the second city of that land. 

Third of the world, a suppliant at the feet 
Of him whom erst she gloried to maltreat i 
But then a great heart l« itself was true — 
On the rash soldier's bridle was the hand 
Of Elliot lud, with calm hot firm command. 



"Thou mighty city with thy million souls! 

To England, through that rescue, art thou made 
A treasure-house of tribul* and of tmde ! 
To England, whose etreet-atatesmen, blind as inoleii, 
Scribe-taught, and ravening like wolves for blood. 
Spared not his wisdom's temperance to upbraid 

Who tbae thy ruin righteously withstood 1 
Than mighty city, for thy ruler's ^ults. 
Not thine, how many an innocent bad bW, 
How many a wife and mother hung her head 
In agony above thy funeral vaults. 
What horrors had been thine, what shame were oars. 
If he, by popular impulses betrayed. 
Or of rush judgments selfishly afraid. 

Had render'd op thy wealth and blood t« feast 
That hunger of the many-headed beaat 
Which its own seed-corn tramples and devours. 



But service such as his, to virtue vow'd. 
Ne'er tai'd for noise the weasand of the crowd, 
Host ihanliless in their ^orance and apleeti. 
His glory blossoms in the shade, unseen 
Save by the few and wise; to them alone 
Hia daring, pmdence, fortitude are known. 
— In the beginning had his portion been. 
Even as a pilot's in a sea unplough'd 
By ouraive keel before, when winds pipe loud 
And all is undiacover'd and untried, 
Tu take the difficult soundings in the dnrk ; 
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And tlien with tentative and varj coui-ae. 

And ciianging oft with change of wind and tl 
The ahokli to ptue, evodo tbe current's force. 
And keep unhuii hU unRppointed bark; — • 
A tentative Bnd wary course to steer, 
But ever with n gay and gallant cheer. 
This taak perform'd, when now Hie way waa clear. 
The armament provided, and the mark, 

ThoDgh hard to lie atlaia'd, waa (nil in sight, 
UjioD liis proaperona path there fell a blight, 
Distrust arrealed liim in mid-career. 



" Another reap'd where he had sown : sncceas, 
Douhtless well-ivoD, attended him to whom 
The harvesting was given : bia honoDra bloom 
Brightly, and manj a rapturoas careu 
The popnlace heatowa — what could they less t 
Far be from me malignly to aasnme 

That popular pruie, boir oft aoe'er it swervad 
From a just mark, must oeeda be undeserved : 
Bat knowing by whom the burthen and the he<it 
Waa borne, — with what intrepid zeal, what skill. 

Care, enterprise, and scope of poJjlJc thoogbl, — 
Through labonrs, dxngerB, obloquy, ill-will. 
Battles, captivitjes, and shipwreck, still. 
With me&na or wanting means, alert to meet 
In all conjunctures all events, — if anght 
Coold make a wise man wonder at the ways 
Of foi-tune, and the world's awards of praise, 

'Twoald be, whilst taverns ring and tankards foam 
Healths to this hero of the harveet-home. 

To think what welcome had been his whose toil 
Had fell'd the forest and prepared tbe soil. 



" What makes a hero F — Not aucceas, not fkme. 
Inebriate merchanta and the loud acclum 

Of glutted avarice, — caps toss'd up in the tic. 
Or pen of journalist with flourish fair. 
Bells peal'd, stars, ribands, and a titular name, — 

These, though his rightful tribnte, he Can spare; 
His rightful tribute, not hia end or aim. 
Or true rewsrd ; for never yet did these 
Rerresh the soul or set the heart at ease. 
— What makes a bero P An heroic mind 
Eipress'd in action, in endurance proved : 
And if there be pre-eminence of right. 
Derived through pain well auffer'd, to the height 
Of rank heroic, 'tJs to bear onmoved. 
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Not bnl, not risk, not rage of tea, or wind, 
Not tbo brute furj of barbHrianti blind. 

But worse, — ingratitode and poinODOne darts 
Lannch'd by the coantry be had served and loved : 
Tbis with a ftee oncloaded spirit pure, 
This in the Btreogth of silence to endure, 
A dignity to noble deeds impartfl 

Beyond the gandi and trappings of renown : 
This is the hero's cainplement and crown ; 
This mtsa'd, one struggle bad been wonting still. 
One glorloos trinmph of the heroic will. 
One self-appronl in his. heart of hearts." 

Lord Aberdeen wrote to me on the Bnbject of these stanzas, 
and said lie believed them to be " not more friendly than joBt." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Odr Friehds ekspectivelt become Fribitdb ih common — AubSet 
deYbre. Ladt Habbigt Basiho. Sfr Edmund Head. Oeobqe 
CoRNEWALt Lewis. Charles Gbevil lb— Meeting between 
Lord Monteaglb and mt Fathbk. 

Ann,. Dom. 1840-44 JEt. 40-44. 

One incident of the change from single to married life ia, that 
two circles of friends and associates meet and cnt each other — 
or, if that phrase be eqaivocal, let it be said that the two circles 
meet and kiss each other. In our case the impact was enriching 
to both huBband and wife. The best friends of each became 
equally, or almost eqnally, the Mends of the other ; and in our 
reapeotive contingent we were more npon a par than might 
be inferred from the difference of age. I had had the time 
and opportnnitiea of nearly seventeen years more to provide 
myself with chosen friends ; bat, on the other hand, I had no 
brothers or sisters, whereas my wife had seven ; and, beyond 
that immediate bound, bnt only jnst beyond it, she had a first 
cousin who was a brother in everything except the one remove 
in blood— Aubrey, a younger son of Sir Aubrey de Vere, whose 
wife was Lord Monteagle's sister. My wife had no other very 
intimate friend ; bat that one was worth a thousand. 

Bearing in mind what I have said of certain others, I am 
afraid to speak of him as he deserves, lest I should be supposed 
by some unbeliever to have a way of considering all my own 
friends as food for the gods and my wife's as the salt wherewith' 
it is salted. There is a natural disposition in many people to 
revolt against anything which looks like exaggeration in a man's 
estimate of his friends, as being not radically very distinguish- 
able from an. exaggerated estimate of himself. And some, tiiongh 
I hope not quite so many, had the languE^e of panegyric dis- 
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tastofol, even when free from the taint of friendship ; being of 
opinion with Sir Philip Francis, that praise is never tolerable 
bnt when it ifl "in odium tertii." It may be well, therefore, to 
be a Httle carefnl, and rather to lei ray friends' letters describe 
them than say all I think aboat some of them. 

Bnt as to Anbrey de Yere, his rank in poetry is now quite as 
much reo^nized as Milton's was in his own lifetime, and 
every year of these latter years, has been extending the recogni- 
tion in wider circles. In 1848, when his poems were but littlo 
read, Walter Savage Landor, then I think 74 years of age, gave 
him as coi-dial a salutation aa -ever old poet bestowed upon a 
young one — 

" Welcome who Ust hast climbed the cloven hill 
Forsaken b; ita HqWb and thdr Ood ! 
Show lu the way ; we miss it, jonng and old. 
Rosea that cannot cissp their languid leaves, 
Pnfff and colourleea and overblown. 
Encumber all our walks of poetry. 
Tlie satin Blippor and the miiTar boot 
Delig-ht in preBsing thero ; but who hath trackt 
A Grace'* naked foot amid them all t 
Or who hath seen {Ah ! how few care to see!) 
The close-bound treeses and the robe succinct f 
Thou hast ; and she hath placed her palm in thine ; 
Walk ye togetber in our fields and groves. 
We have ga; birds and graver ; we have none 
Of varied note, none to whose harmony 
Late hours will listen, none who ungs alone. 
Make thy proud name yet prouder for thy sons, 
Aubrey de Vers ', Fling far aside all heed* 
Of that hyiena race whose growl and smiles 
Alternate, and which neither blows nor food 
Nor stem nor gentle brow domesticate. 
Await some Cromwell who alone hatb strength 
Of heart to dash down its wild wantonness 
And fasten its fierce grin with steady gaze- 
Come reascend with me the steeps of Greece 
With firmer foot than mine ; none stop the road. 
And few will follow j we shall breathe apart 
That pure fresh air, and drinli the untroubled spring. 
Lead thon the way j I knew it once ; my sight 
May miss old marks ; lend me thy hand ; press on ; 
Elastic is thy step, thy guidance sure." 

If Landor bad known Anhrey de Vere personally, he might 
have testified to other and higher attribntOB than Uiose of the 

• Aubrey De Vere had published a pamphlet entitled " English Mimile 
and Irieh Hiedeeds," which probably Mr. Landor thought a IKtle too indulgent 
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intellect and imagination. And indeed ae to mere matter of 
intellect, it ought not to be otherwise than eaey of belief that 
the friends of an intellectual maa are intellectnal. Eor sach 
persona fall naturally enoagh into groups, whether throogb 
kindred of blood and brain, or throngh mutual attraction 
and a common field. It was in both ways that the Spring 
Rices and the De Veres had been brought together in the pre- 
ceding generation; it was thus, too, that a dai^hter of the 
one and a son of the other, having each, however diverse in kind 
and degree, an inheritance of intellectnal gtfte, were brought into 
relations of more than ordinary intimacy ; and after my marri^e 
I was not long in finding how rich a dowry of friendship my 
wife had brought me in Aubrey de Vere. 

Of those that I brought to fer it is but two or three that 
have not been made known already. 

One of them, Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards Lady Ashbur- 
ton, became very shortly, I think, even more attached to my wife 
than to myself. She was for some years before her premature 
death the most brilliant phenomenon of London society, drawing 
round her all of it that was most distinguished in social, political, 
and literary life. She is one of the persona of whom Lord 
Houghton has given an account in a book called "Monographs," 
pnblished in 1873 ; bat he has described her, 1 think, with less 
felicity than some others. Nor do I know that I could describe 
her better. For there was much of her that is indescribable, espe- 
cially her wit. Lord Houghton haa endeavuured to reproduce it ; 
bat it was a wit which conld not be written down— too subtle, 
too swift, too essentially born of the moment and of evanescent 
circumstance, to be capable of lending itself to a record. It was 
inseparable from herself, her manners, and her ways, and one 
hardly knew whether it was the woman or the wit that was eo 
charming. 

Oar relations for three or four years before my marriage had 
been what I should call rather &miliar than intimate, though I 
know not that there was, just at that time, any one with whom 
she was more intimate. ^Notwithstanding the warmth of per- 
sonal regard, which I fully recognised and returned, and the 
almost reckless sallies of intellectual gaiety of which I felt the 
attraction, I was conscions that there stood beyond these a 
barrier of reserve, rarely, and then but for a moment, sur- 
mounted ; and that with what lay on the other side she had no 
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desire, or only now and then a momentary dOBire, tliat I shonld 
intermeddle. Ifor had I, on my part, any disposition to do bo ; 
for it was my way, with her and others, to take what measare of 
confidence came and he thankfnl; and not to press, and hardly, 
I think, even to wish for more. The ontpoarings of some per- 
Bons are interesting; in others, silence may be more interesting 

Btiil— 



and of all the heart's litanies, silence is tbit to which it was most 
withia my competence to respond. 

It was otherwise with my wife. Lady Harriet and she 
became ardently attached to each other, and the floodgate was 
washed away. 

Miss Fenwick was a little afraid of her influence, regarding it 
as allied to the influences of fashionable eocietyi and I find my- 
self, in reply, vindicating her claim to be considered as more and 
other than a woman of the world ; — " Lady Ashborton is, in my 
Tiew of her, a person of a continually deepening nature, and of 
great truth, strength and constancy in friendship." 

Another friend, hitherto not named, whom I rejoiced in 
presenting to my wife, was Sir Edmund Head; a man whose 
endowmento and attainments taken together might have 
achieved a high literary reputation, had he not, almost of neces- 
sity, for he was not ricb, betaken himself to public employments 
instead of literary labours. It seems to be often assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the latter labours give birth to more lasting 
results than the former. All that ought to be assumed is, that 
the labourer will probably be longer known by name, and that 
the results of his labours will be more distinctly traceable to 
himself. The good done by Sir Edmund Head in his pnblic 
employments, will bear firoit in successive generations of con- 
sequences, long after any portions of it have ceased to be referred 
to their original. It is peiEonal reputation only which is more 
lasting in the case of literary achievements. 

Some men— a very few — in oar time may have rivalled 
Sir Edmund Head in knowledge of books and some in knowledge 
of art ; bnt probably no one was equal to him in knowledge of both 
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together ; and when I first knew him there was, along with this, 
a gaiety of heart which, in bo laboriona a student, made perhaps 
the rarest combination of all . It was subdued afterwards, thongh 
not eztingmshed, b^ some years of ill health ; throngh wMch, 
with manly energy, 

" he kept 
The citadel ancoaqaered," 

doing the State excellent service, first as Poor Law Com- 
missioiier, then as Lieutenant-Governor of New Bronswick, and, 
finally, as Governor- General of Canada. He died suddenly in 
1868. A memoir of him was written by Herman Merivale, and 
I edited a collection of his poems. 

At the time of my marri^e he was the mirtbfal member of 
the small, and, but for him, somewhat grave circle of friends of 
which Edward Tilliers was the centre. It was as a Mend of 
Edward's that he became a friend of mine ; and there was 
another, George Comewall Lewis, whom I think I accounted, at 
that time, equally a friend. I have mentioned him already in con- • 
nectioQ with his marriage some years after to Lady Theresa Lister 
(bom Villiers). But the tie between us most have depended very 
much on Edward Villiers ; and if friendship at all, can only have 
been friendship at second-hand ; for it slackened after our loss of 
Edward ; and after my change of abode to the suburbs it was 
very rarely that we met. He was a sii^nlar man ; his manners 
were dry and phlegmatic, though too simple to be supercilious ; 
he was thoroughly honest-minded ; he was of an imperturbable 
temper, though cynical ; and, externally frigid ss he was, he 
had two or three attachments of which the secret strength was 
to be inferred from an unvarying constancy. His sncceBS in 
political life never received a check; and it showed how un- 
essential popular manners are to encb success in this country, so 
long as integrity and sincerity are unquestioned ; proving also 
that coldness and comparative indifference, with the requisite 
conscientiou.inesB and intellectnal power, may inspire more 
general and durable confidence than politiGal ardours howsoever 
patriotic. His well-known saying that "life would be tolerable 
enough but for its pleasures " was genuinely characteristic ; and 
I doubt whether pohtics were much more congenial to him than 
pleasures, or work in hie office, whether as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Secretary of State, equally acceptable with work 
in his study. Even when in ofBce he seemed to prefer laborious 
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litoraty research and the composition of dry, though able, literary 

workB, to adminiBtrative indnstries; though for these also he 
was well fitted by the lar^enesa of his understanding ; for with 
all hia devotion to learning and scholastic litei-ainre, his mind 
was in no sense pedantic. He had a highly cultivated logical 
faculty; but he knew that faculty to be instrumental only, — 
designed to serve the higher reason, not to master it, What 
limitation thav was of his intellect was on the imaginative 
side. His mind was essentially prosaic. One of the few meet- 
ings which took place between ns after he had entered npon 
political life, was an accidental one at Grove Mill Honse, then 
the abode of Mrs. Edward Villiera. It was just after Words- 
worth's death, and during the vacancy of the lanreateship. He 
told me he had suggested to hia collet^ne, the First Minieter, 
that the lanreateship should be offered to me, and had been 
snrprised te hear that Tennyson was in question, conceiving that 
Tennyson was little known and that his claims would not be 
genf)rally recognized. I, on the other haud, was abundantly 
surprised that he should think so, and I assured him that there 
could be no greater mistake. Living amongst the roBn in 
London who were the most eminent in literature, he had yet 
lived so fer apart from poetry, that the poet who for some 
years past had eclipsed every other in popnlarity was supposed 
by him to l>e obscure. 

In a letter to my father, I7th September, 1844, after mention- 
ing the marriage then about to take place, I wrote : — " He is a 
calm, immoreable man, very learned and very active in mind, 
and perhaps the most potent of the Poor Law Triumvirate at 
Somerset House. Carlyle says he is * a melancholy, monmful 
man, like an old ruined bam filled with owlets ;' hut I think the 
monmfulneae is Carlyle's own, who takes a mournful view of 
everything." 

Sir Edmund Head, in editing after his death a collection of 
his essays, gives an ardent, and, I think, a just account of his 
public and private virtues ; and if there are one or two minor 
particulars in the portraiture which do not quite accord with 
what were my own previous impressions, I do not the less adopt 
his i for these two were true and unalterable friends from first 
to last ; whereas the relations between Oeorge Lewis and myself, 
always less close, underwent, as I have said, at an early period, a 
change amonnting almost to extinction. 
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Then there was Charlea Greville, a friend of mine, a Mend 
of many, and always moat a friend irhen friendship was most 
wanted ; high born, high bred, avowedly Epicurean, with a aome- 
what Bqoare and atnrdy figure, adorned by a face both aolid and 
refined, noble in its ontline, the mouth terae and exquisitely 
chiaelled, and, without perhaps much other eipreBsion, expreasing 
hia aristocratic extraction aa only such months can ; for, rarely 
as they are seen at all, I have never obgerved, amongst males, 
the Bort of mouth I mean except in connection with high birth ; 
as if Nature muat have been at work through BucceBsive geaer&- 
tions poliahing the material; for it is material refinement that is 
dietinctively expressed, with or without other refinement as the 
case may be. 

Friendly though Charles Greville was, and active and zealous 
ia hia friendship, he did not profess, nor did it perhaps at any 
time happen ia him, to be possessed by any ardent afiections ; 
nor is celibate life in London favourable to such fu'dours. But 
the warmth which belonged to him was genuine and consistent, 
and being largely diffused and not ungenerous, made up in mul- 
tiplied values for the absence of intensity and concentration. 
He had more than ordinary abilities, a clear judgment, and no 
little cultivation, and hved in constant intercourse with the most 
eminent political men of all parties, except, perhaps, the Radicals, 
and with men of letters, and with every other class to be met 
with in what is called " Society " in London. His grandfather, 
the Duke of Portland, had conferred on him (with other sinecures) 
the valuable of&oe of Clerk of the Council ; the effect of which 
unhappy boon was to anbstitute the tnrf for the House of 
Commons as his field of action, and to divert from a political 
career, a man who was, perhaps on the whole and certainly in 
some important qualifications, more fitted, aa well as more likely, 
to have been First Minister, than at least throe of the First 
Ministers of his generation. Bnt though disabled for entering 
Parliament or holding pohtical office, he was by no means ex- 
cluded from exercising political influence. Being in relations of 
social intimacy with Whigs and Tories alike, and trusted by both, 
he was constantly resorted to as an adviser, and upon occasions 
ae an intermediary ; and no one knew better how, with an acute, 
adroit, impartial, and temperate handling, to adjust what may be 
called the personalities of political life. He kept diaries, some 
volumca of which he showed me from time to time, and all of 
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which vill pTobabl; be pablished sooner of later ; those preoeding 
the Queen's accession sooaer, the others later. Like most 
records of the kind, there will be insarmoimtable objectioiis to 
the poUication of them in their totality, till some distant day 
when their coloors will have faded. 

All oar matnal friends in London life came across each other 
easOy enough ; bnt it was rather oddly that my father and my 
fidiher-in-law first met. In September, 1811, Lord Monteagle 
went to Durham on some basinese connected with the University, 
contemplating a visit to Witton before he returned, but saying 
nothing of his whereaboate till he coold see his way. My father 
and mother happened to be on a visit to a connection of my 
mother's at Durham, and my mother wrote to me on the 27th 
September: — "I must now tell yon of yesterday's adventure, 
which will surprise yon a little. Yonr father attended Lady 
Mitbanke to the Galilee Ch^el, where he was delighted with the 
service. Mr. Townshend preached. The crowd was great. I 
did not go. After the service had jnst commenced, Dr. Giily 
bronght a gentleman to a vacant place by yonr fother's side, 
saying, 'an a<^aaintatice of yonrs, Mr. Taylor,' and passed on. 
The gentleman took the vacant seat, yonr father slightly bowing 
to liiin and not at all recognizing him. He looked at him from 
time to time, bnt found it impossible to recollect him. When 
the service was concluded Dr. Gilly came back and iatrodnced — 
LoBD MoNTSAOLB, — and the most animated and cordial greetings 
ensned. . . . Since 1 wrote the above, I have been ont 
and met Lord M. and yonr father in the street, as merry 
and cordial as if they were discoursing of the affairs of their 

youth and of the same age Compliments yon may be 

snre we heard respecting the nmn who made Alice so happy and 
who also was so much individually to Alice's &ther. I should 
leam how to make a compliment in time I suppose, if I had an 
opportunity of taking a few more lessons. Well, it was all most 
agreeable, however." A letter from. Lord Monte^le to his 
daughter Mary, gave an account of the meeting and of the man 
he met. "We became much more than acquainted; we became 
intimate and friendly in the portion of two days we passed 
together. He is a man after my own heai-t." 

Under ordinary circumstances it was not easy to become 
intimate with my father ; I find ntysolf saying to him in one of 
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my letters, — " like all retired persons you are difficult to please ; " 
and certainly the way into his acquaintance seemed often in tlie 
nature of a voyage of discovery, and the voyage in the nature of 
a North- West passage ; but anytliing which touched his domestic 
heart thawed him at once. The man of action and the man of 
lettered Beclnsion did not meet often in the few years that 
remained of my father's life ; but first and last it was with the 
same friendly feeling. 
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FkIBHDLT ACQUAINTAHCEB — SaHDBL RoQERB. AbCQEISHOP 

Whatelet. Thohas Cabltle. 

Leaving the muster of my friendB, I may paaa on to three or 
four of my fiiendly acqnaJntanccH, — those of them who may be 
said to belong, in some sort, to the history of their time. 

Samael Rogers I only knew when he was, I shonld thinfc, 
more than 70 years of age ; and if I were to call him a friend, it 
is only as a hondred others coald, for his friends were so many 
that I doubt if he had any in the first degree ; at least when I 
knew him ; but by that time he might have outlived those of 
his own generation. He was a sleeping partner in a bank and a 
wealthy man. His hoose in St. James's Place, not a very lai^ 
one, for he was a bachelor, was filled with works of art, and in 
its interior might be called a work of art in itself ; and at his 
table had dined almost every eminent man of bis time, — men-of 
letters and artiste, statesmen, men of wit, naval and milita:^ 
heroes. I remember his teUing me of a dinner at which Lord 
^Nelson was one of his guests ; and on the only two occasions on 
which I ever met the Duke of Wellington as one of a few, Rogers 
waa the host. It was at apa/rtie quarree at his honae that I met 
Turner for the first and last time ; and there I made the acquaint- 
ance of Tennyson. Thei-e, too, I bad the hononr, — I cannot say 
that either there or elsewhere it waa a pleasure, — to meet Sir 
Robert Peel ; and of course Sydney Smith was a frequent gnest ; 
as were the three heiresses in the second generation of the genioa 
and wit of Sheridan, Mrs. Norton, Lady DoJEcrin, and the 
Duchess of Somerset, 

The poema of which Rogers waa the author would scarcely 
have attained to the celebrity they once enjoyed, had they been 
published at any other time than in the ISth century or the very 
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begbning of tie 19th. But at that time they ma^ Itare done 
something towai-ds giving him the high position in society which 
he occupied for half a century. Hie social talents and hia wit 
did more. Through them he was admired ; and what, perhaps, 
availed him equally, he was feared. 

In giving ap his life to society, he probably made the most of 
it. Miss Fenwick met him in the antnmn of 1840, paying viaita 
to Sonthey and Wordsworth at the Lakes, where he was 
somewhat dwarfed by what snrronnded him. In answering her 
letter I wrote : — " No doobt Bogers would be as mnch lost 
amongst the moantains as Sonthey nsed to be at a great dinner- 
party in London. Bnt I am disposed to think that Rogers ohose 
the line of life in which he was best bestowed, as well ae that 
which suited him best. If he had attempted to adapt his mind 
tomonntain solitudes, he would have committed as great an error 
of judgment as the citizen who castellates a villa at Richmond." 

His wit was perhaps in higher repnte than any in bis time, 
except that of Sydney Smith; bnt whilst Sydney's wit was 
genial and good-hnm cured, and even his mockeries gave no 
offence, that of Rogers was sarcastic and bitter; and the plea 
which I have heard him advance for its bitterness was, in itself, 
a satire. "They tell me I say ill-natured things," he observed 
in his slow, quiet, deliberate way ; " I have a very weak voice ; 
if I did not say ill-natured things, no one would hear what I 

It was owing to this weakness of voice that no candles were 
put on his dinner table ; for glare and noise go together, and dim- 
ness subdues the voices in conversation as a handkerchief thrown 
over the cage of a canary subdues its song. The light we dined 
by was thrown upon the walls and the pictures, and shaded from 
the room. This did not snit Sydney Smith, who said that a 
dinner in St. James's Plate was " darkness and gnashing of teeth." 

However one might be tormented, it was not safe to com- 
plain. I remember one victim,- — it was the widow of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, — ventnring to do 80. "Now Mr. Rogers," she said, 
in a tone of aggrieved expostulation, "yon are always attacking 
me." " Attacking jou. Lady Davy ! I waste my life in defend- 
ing you." 

But with all the acrimony of his wit, he was by no means 
wanting in practical benevolence, in tender sympathies, or in 
kindnesses, bounties, and charities. 
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WhilBt the wit of Rogers was the wit of satire, and that of 
Sydney Smith the wit of comedy, the wit of Whateiey, Arch- 
bishop of Dnblin, might be designated as the wit of logic. 

SuoD a^r my mEuriage we met him at Ema, whither we had 
gone for the benefit of my wife's health. He was of a gigantic 
size and a gaunt aspect, with a strange anconscioosness oi' the 
body; and, what is perhaps the next beat thing to a perfect 
manner, he had no manner. What his legs and arms were 
about was best known to themaelveB. Hia rank placed him by 
the side of the Viceroy's wife when dining at the caatle, and the 
wife of one of the Viceroys has told me that she had occasionally 
to remove the Archbishop's foot out of her lap. Hia life has 
been written in two volames, but without any attempt to repre- 
aent his powers as appearing in conversation, always vigorous 
and significant, often delightfally epigrammatic. He never 
wasted a thought upon hie dignity. If he had, the dignity 
would have been an onwelcome weight ; but, without any inten- 
tional arrogance, he was accuetomed to aaaumo the intellectual 
dictatorship of every company in which he found himself. There 
conid be no greater miatake than to infer from this that there 
waa any tincture in him of ecclesiastical intolerance. He was in 
reality intolerant of intolerance, and of not many thinga beside. 
He lived upon easy terms with the young men about the Vice- 
regal Court, and one of them, a young nobleman who was Aide-de- 
camp to the Viceroy, made a little mistake in assuming that a 
scoff at the Roman Catholic Bishops would be acceptable: — 
" My Lord Archbishop," said the Aide-de-camp, " do you know 
what is the difference between a Roman Catholic Bishop and a 
donkey?" "No," said the Archbishop. "The one has a 
cross on hia breaat and the other on hia back " aaid the Aide-de- 
camp. " Ha ! " said the Archbishop ; " do you know the difEer- 
ence between an Aide-de-camp and a donkey ? " " No," aaid the 
Aide-de-camp. " Neither do I," aaid the Archbishop. 

Hia Grace had approved highly of "The Statesman," and had 
published anonymously a book modelled npon it and quoting 
from it lai^ly, which was entitled "The Bishop." And in 
regard to literature generally, with which he was perhaps not 
much more conversant than myself, we were, so far aa we went, 
very much in accord. But in the matter of poetry I found him 
of a different way of ihinking from mine. His mind, versatile 
and open as it was, was not imaginative ; and I was somewhat 
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vexed to find that Wordsworth's mind, with ftl! its doctrinal 
though tfnlnesa and philosophic generalizations, conld find nc 
entrance into his; and, peroeiving that I could not force the 
entrance in converBation, I made a more elaborate endeaTonr to 
work Wordaworth into minds of hia order and quality by writing 
an article on his sonnets for the " Qnarteriy Heview."* I treated 
the sonnets in some snch way as Dante treats his own verses in 
the " Vita Nuova," developing the more or less latent meanings, 
and occasionally perhaps, in the manner of a preacher npon a text, 
adding a little doctrine which may have been rather snggested 
by the sonnet than derived from it. The inexorable Archbishop 
seized npon these instances of extra-development, and (in a letter 
to a friend which reached my hands) observed, with charac- 
teristic sharpness, that they reminded him of " pebble sunp, 
which is said to be very aavonry and nutritive, if yon season it 
with pepper and salt, a few sweet herbs, and a neck of 
mntton." 

I have yet, however, to exemplify what I mean when I aay 
that his wit was of the logical type. In a debate upon the intro- 
duction into the House of Lords of the Poor Law for Iceland, 
some peer (I think Lord Clanrickarde) supported it by saying 
that if the landowners lived upon their estates, and if the boards 
of guardians were attentive to their duties, and if the overseers 
examined strictly into the circumstances of the applicants for 
reUef, the law would have a most beneficial operation. The 
Archbishop strode across the floor to my brother-in-law, Stephen 
Spring Bice, who was sitting on the stops of the throne, and said 
to him aside, " If my annt had been a man, she wonld have been 
my uncle ; that's hia argoment." 

We parted great friends at Ems : the Archbishop said if he 
wore to see no more of ua he should be sorry to have seen so 
much ; and glad indeed should we have been to have renewed 
and prolonged the intercourse. Bat opportunities were few, and 
after that parting it was but seldom that we met. 

I have reserved to the last place — why I know not, unless it 
be on the principle that the last should be first, and (he first 
last — oue with whom England, Scotland, and Germany have 
almost as intimate and as friendly an acquaintance as I can claim 

* It BjipcHied ID No. 137, December, 1S41, mid this and uuothia- nrticlc 
□n Wordsworth (No. 104, Dceeinbcr. 1834) were piibHalieil witli one or two 
otLer reprints from reviews in ii volumo, entitled " Notos from Books." 
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(or mysolf— Thomas Carlyle: and jot tbe acquaintance I can 

claim is very intimate and most friendly. 

His relations with tlie people ore withont a precedent, as far 
as I am aware, in these times or in any; the hnman paradox of 
the period. He is their " chartered libertine," assailing them 
and their rights, insisting that they should be everywhere mled 
with a rod of iron, and yet more hononred and admired by them 
than any demagogne who pays ihem knee-worship. In conrting 
the people it is easy, no donbt, to err on the side of obseqnions- 
nesB, and to lose their respect. Bnt it is far from easy to defy 
them, and yet to oonqner. How the conquest has been achieved 
by Carlyle is a perplexing problem. Is it that the man being 
beyond all question a gennine man, there is nevertheless some- 
thing unreal abont his opinions ; so that the splendid apparitions 
of them are admired and applauded by the people, as they 
would admire a great actor in the character of Coriolanns and 
another in the character of Meneniua Agrippa, and still more 
one who could play both parte in turn P 

But then it may be asked, how are we to reconcile the tm- 
donbted sincerity of the man, with the questionable reality of the 
opinions ? And it ia the solution of this problem which, to my 
apprehension, discloses the peculiar constitution of Carlyle'a ' 

He is impatient of the slow processes by which most thonght- 
ftil men arrive at a conclusion. His own mind is not logical ; 
and, whilst other eminent writers of his generation have had 
perhaps too much reverence for logic, he has had too little. 
With infinite industry in searching ont historical fads, his way 
of coming by political doctrines ia andden and precipitate. What 
can be known by insight without conscious reasoning, or at least 
without self- questioning operations of the reason, he knows well 
and can flash upon us with words which are almost lite the 
" word which Isaiah the son of Amos saw." But when he deals 
with what is not so to he known, being intolerant of lawful 
course, and yet not content with a negative, or passive, or 
neutral position, he snatches his opinions, and holds them as 
men commonly do hold what they have snatched, tenaciously for 
the moment, but not securely. And thence comes the sort of 
unreality of opinion which I have ventured to impute to the 
most faithful and true-hearted of mankind. 

An unlimited freedom of speech is permitted to his friends. 
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and I remember nlien Bome wild BentimentB escaped him long 
ago, telling him that be was an excellent man in all the rela- 
tione of life, bnt that he did not know the difference between 
right and wrong. And if ench caaaatties of conversation were 
to be accepted as an exposition of his moral mind, anyone might 
suppose that these Inminons shafts of his came out of the 
blackness of darkness. 

Perhaps, too, he is a little dazzled by the reflex of his wild- 
fire, and feela for the moment that what is so bright mnst needs 
show forth what ia tme ; not recognizing the feet that most 
traths are as dull as they are precions ; simply becanse in the 
course of ages they have worked their way to the exalted, but 
not interesting, position of truisms. 

He waa one of the most valued and cherished friends of Lady 
Ashburton j and as he and I were both in the habit of paying 
ber long visits in the conntry (at Bay House, Alverstoke, when 
she wafi Lady Harriet Baring, at the Grange when her husband 
had succeeded his father), I bad opportnuities of knowing him 
such as London cannot provide. And from Bay House I find 
myself writing of him to Miss Fenwick, thus (22nd Jannary, 
1848) :— 

" We have had Carlyle here all the time, — a longer time 
than I have hitherto seen him for. His conversation is as bright 
as ever, and as striking in its imaginative effects. But his mind 
seems utterly incapable of coming to any conclusion about any- 
thing ; and if he says something that seems for the moment 
direct, as well as forcible, in the way of an opinion, it is hardly 
out of his month before he says something else that breaks it in 
pieces. He can see nothing bnt the chaos of his own mind 
reflected in the nniverae. Guidance, therefore, there is none to 
be got from him ; nor any illnmination, save that of storm- 
lighfs. Bnt I suppose one cannot see anything so rich and 
strange as bis mijid is without gaining by it in some un- 
conscious way, BB well as finding pleasure and pain in it. It is 
fruitful of both." 

And I wrote in the same sense to Aubrey de Vere : — 

" As to the rest of the people we have bad at Alverstoko, 
some of them were t^reeable, bnt none interesting except Carlyle, 
who from time to time threw his blue lights aci'osa the conversa- 
tion. Strange and brilliant he was as ever, but more than ever 
adrift in his opinions ; if opinions he could be said to have; for 
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they darted aboat like the monstere of the solar microscope, per- 
petually devonring eauh other." 

I did not mean to imply of conrae, that he had not, what he 
haa made known to all the world that he had in a enperlative 
dej^ree, divers rooted predilections and unchangeable averaions. 
Both are strong in him ; whether equally strong, it is not easy to 
say. There have been eminent men in all ages who have com- 
bined In different measnres and proportions the attributes of 
idolater and iconoclast. They are undoubtedly combined in 
Gartyle ; the former perhaps predominating in his writings, the 
latter in his conversation. What was unaccountable was that 
such a man should have chosen as the object of his idolatry, 
" iste Btultorum m^ister " — Success. Long before his life of 
Cromwell came out, I beard him insisting in conversation upon 
the fact that Cromwell had been thronghont his career invariably 
sncoessf al ; and having with mnch satisfaction traced the long 
line of his SQCcesses from the beginning to the end, he added, 
" it is true they got him oat of his grave at the restoration and 
stuck bis head np over the gate at Tyburn, — but not till he had 
quite done with it." 

He would scarcely have sympathized with the sentiment to 
which the last breath of Brntus gave utterance, — 

" 1 shall have glory b; tbi> losing day 
More than Octaviiu uid Marc Aatoaj 
By their vile conqueBt shall attain unto — " 

and the vile Conqueror Frederick could engage more of his 
admiration than most honest men will be disposed to share. 
Perhaps, however, it was a waning admiration, — less as he 
proceeded with his history than when he began it ; and it should 
not be forgotten that he ended by entitling it a life of Frederick 
"called" the Great. 

His powers of invective and disparagement, on the other 
hand, are exorcised in conversation sometimes in a manifest 
spirit of contradiction and generally with an infnsion of hnmonr, 
giving them at one time the character of a passage of arms in a 
tournament or shani-figbt, at another that of a grot«sqae dance 
of mummers ; so that forcible as they often are, they are not 
serious enongh to give offence. 

He delights in knocking over any pageantry of another 
man's setting up. One evening at the Grange a party of 
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g'Sntlemen, returning from a walk in the dusk, had seen & 
inagnificenf. meteor, one which filled a place in the newspapers 
for some days afterwards. They described what they had beheld 
in glowing colonrs and with mach enthusiasm. Carlyle having 
hoard them in silence to the end, gave his view of the phe- 



" Aye, some sulphnretted hydrogen, I suppose, or some 
mbbish of that kind." 

In the Antumn of 1845, Monkton Milnes* was one of a 
party at the Grange, at the same time with Carlyle and myself. 
He was famons for the inttreat he took in notorieties and especially 
in notorions sinners; always finding some good reason for taVing 
an indnlgent view of their misdeeds. I have heard that on the 
occasion of some murderer being hang, his sister. Lady Glalway, 
expressed her satisfaction, saying that if he had been let off she 
would have been sure to have met him next week at one of her 
brother's Thiirsday morning breakfasts. At the time of this visit. 
Sir Robert Peel had jnst formed his Government, and had not 
found g, place in it for Monkton Milnea, who appeared to be some- 
what dissatisfied with Sir Bobert on the occasion. Carlyle took 
a dig'erent view : he highly commended Sir Robert's judgment 
and penetration, insisting that no man knew better who would 
suit his parposes and who not, and ended hy prononncing his 
own opinion, that the only office Monkton Milnes was fit for waa 
that of " Perpetual President of the Heaven and Hell Amalga- 
mation Society." 

In his invectives as well as in effusions when it would be 
less unexpected, there would generally be something which met 
the eye. When he spoke of a thing, under whatever feeling or 
impulse, he seemed to see it. He paid a visit to Lord Ashburton 
at a shooting box in Scotland, at a time when the cholera was 
supposed to be approaching and there was a retired physician 
staying in the house to be ready for any emergency. Carlyle 
was not well and was very gloomy, and shut himself up in his 
room for some days, admitting no one. At last Lady Ashburton 
wasa little disturbed at his ways, and begged Dr. Wilson jast to 
go in to him and see whether there was anything seriously 
amias. The Doctor went into his room and presently came 
flying out again ; and his account was that Carlyle had received 

• Now Ijonl Honghton. Called by Sjdnej Smith "the Cool of the Evening." 
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him with a volley of ioTectwes [gainst himself and hie whole 
profession, eapng that " of all the sons of Adam they were the 
most emineutly unprofitable, and that a man might aa well poar 
his sorrows into the long hairy ear of a jackass." As in most 
of his eaUies of this kind, the eztravagance and the grotesqne- 
nesa of the attack sheathed the sharpness of it, and the little 
touch of the pictnreaqne, — the "long htury ear," — seemed to 
give it the character of a vision rather than a vitnperation. 
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CHAPTER XXir. 

Miss Fbnwick with Me. and Mas. Wobdswobth. 

Ann. Dam. 1840-41. Arm. Mt. 40-41. 

I BATB eaid that the chaoge made bj my marriage in the lives of 
my &t1ier and mother was a change full of happiness and peace. 
To Miss Fenwick, also, it brought joy and great gladness of 
heart, and if not perfect peace, yet all the peace which her 
natore and the natnre of her affections permitted. For in all her 
affectionB there was an element of difBdenoe and disturbance 
working up and betraying itself firam time to time, as well as a 
profonnder element of peace, — profoimder fiir, — the peace of the 
deep sea, — the 



Perhaps there are no natures having a rare and extraordinary 
largeness of love, which oan hold themselves in a constant and 
invariable contentment with the objects of their love. It cannot 
be expected that, in this common-place world, what is rare and 
extraordinary wOI fall in with what is equally rare and extra- 
ordinary, and yet absolute and uninterrupted contentment is not 
to bo expected in the relations engendered by unequal attributes 



and capacities. 






says acme one, — I think Aubr^ De Vere, — and there is truth in 
the aphorism, though, like most aphoristic tmths, it is to be 
taken as approximate only, and with sundry notes of reservation. 
Miss Fenwick was, like myself, constitutionally liable to fits 
of oppression and dejection, thongh not to the flatness which 
accompanied mine ; and in the ebbing years which preceded my 
marriage, there had been, now and then, some grating on the 
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shallows. Bat with my marriage came the flood-tide ; love flowed 
in apon her from all sides ; from my wife as well ae from myself; 
and Qot Irom ns only. 

Pot happUy at this time she was brought into relatione of 
the closest intimacy with Wordsworth. Her admiration for him 
Bs a poet, always anpreme, allied itself with afiection for him as a 
nrnn; and her admiration and affection for him was equalled, if not 
exceeded, by his for her. She took a honae within an easy walk 
of Bydal Mount, and when that honse ceaaed to be at her disposal, 
she took np her abode for some time at Rydal Moont itself. Mrs. 
Wordsworth, who has been justly aa well as exquigUely described 
in her husband's verse (and I may use that word, not only as it is 
commonly nsed, bnt also in ita derivative sense, aa it is used 
by Milton, for the verses are a real searehing out of what was 
in her), attached herself to Miss Fenwick with a warmth and 
energy of nature which took no account of years ; and it can 
seldom have happened that a friendship of three persons first 
fotmed in advanced life has been so fervent and so inward. 

In the spring of 1840 she writes, dating from Bydal Mount, — 
" Before I arrived here I thought I would write you a very cross 
letter," [I bad been dilatory in writing to her] " bnt I must have 
been the very devil to retain my ill humour in the midst of all 
this beauty and the love that so harmonizes all the feelings as to 
male them sensible to it, and almost to it alone. The poor body 
also seems at ease here ; the atmosphere is perfect, and I 
can almost walk about likrf other people, just with so much 
remembrance of my late oppreaaion as gives a feeling of relief as 
well as of enjoyment, in a degree such as those blessed spirits 
mnat feel in Heaven who have ' come out of great troubles.' 
You are very happy, I truat, ray dear consins ; bnt still in this 
atmosphere — moral, intellectual, and spiritual — I think yon 
would be more bleasedly happy ; and so I wish yon were here. No 
season can be so delightful aa this. It is a beauty giving the 
impression of progrees which makes the spring the most precions 
of all seasons. I grieve that you are where you know nothing 
of it bnt chickens and aspari^us and dust and dissipation. 
Though of the last you may not mnoh partake, still yon see 
' the madness of the people.' " 

And shortly after she writes ; — 

" I have got this house to the end of October, but that is 
all. It is likely that I shall then go to Rydal Mount. It is . 
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just ten years since I first went there. I think I said to yon 
then, I wonld be content to be a servant in the hoiue to hear hia 
wisdom. Losing sight of all the intermediate steps which have 
placed me here, how wonderful does it eeem to me that I shoold 
take np my abode there almost as a matter of neceaeity; for 
could I get another house I would not be there, though I valoe 
hiB wisdom quite as much as I could have done then, and I love 
him ten thousand tiraes more than I ever expected I sboold." 

What Miss Fenwick greatly prized in the family was the 
openness and sincerity with which all thoughts and feelings were 
espressed ; and this she regarded as of infinite value in the 
regulation of Wordsworth's life and mind. " There is no 
domestic altar in that honse," she once said to me ; and if she 
found none there, neither did she set up one. As the intimacy 
became closer, her admiration for the personal qualities of the 
wife became, I think, more unmixed than her admiration for the 
personal qualities of the husband; but even when she had 
arrived at the knowledge of all his fenlts— -and no man's were 
less hidden — she retained a profound sense of what was great ia 
his personal character, as well as an undiminished appreciation 
of his genius and powers. 

At this time her influence over him was invaluable to the 
fomily. His love for his only daughter was passionately jealous, 
and the marriage which was indispensable to her peace and 
happiness, was intolerable to his feelings. Tbe emotions, — I 
may say the throes and ponies of emotion be underwent, — 
were such as an old man could not have endured without 
suffering in health, had he not been a very strong old man. 
But he was like nobody else, — old or young. He would pass 
the night, or most of it, in struggles and storms, to the moment 
of coming down to breakfast ; and then, if strangers were 
present, be as easy and delightful in conversation ae if nothing 
was tbe matter. But if his own health did not suffer, his 
daughter's did ; and this consequence of his resistance, mainly 
aided, I believe, by the temperate but persistent pressnre 
exercised by Miss Penwick, brought him at length, though far 
too tardily, to consent to the marriage. On tho 6th of May 
1841, Miss Fenwick writes from Bath : — " Our marriage stiil 
stands for the 11th, and I do sincerely trust nothing will interfere 
with its taking place on that day, for all parties seem prepared 
for it. Mr. Wordsworlli behaves beantifnlly."' 
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It did take place accordingly, and Mrs. Qnillinau was granted 
aboDt six years of liappinees in married life, before her death in 
July 1847. 

On leaving Balh, Wordsworth, Mrs. Wordsworth, and 
liisH Penwick paid a visit to Miss Fenwick's brother-in-law 
and sister, Mr, and Mrs, Popham, at Bagborongh Honse in 
Somersetshire, and on their way made ezcnraions to the places in 
which Wordsworth and Coleridge had set up their rest when 
they lived so mnoh together, in those years of their youth (1796 
to 1800) when Coleridge was " in blossom." 

" We had two perfect days," Miss Fenwiok writes on the 
20th May, 1841, " for our visit lo Wells, Alfoxden, &c. They 
were worthy of a page or two in the poet's life. Forty-two 
years, perhaps, never passed over any hnman head with more 
gain and less loss than over his. There he was again, after that 
long period, in the ftdl vigour of his intellect, and with all the 
fervent feelings which have accompanied him through life ; his 
bodily strength httle impaired, but grey-headed, with an old 
wife and not a young daughter. The thought of what hia 
sister, who had been his companion here, was then and now is, 
seemed the only painful feeling that moved in his mind. He 
was delighted to see again those scenes (and they were beautifnl 
in their kind) where he had been ho happy — where he had felt 
and thought so mnch. He pointed out the spots where he had 
written many of his early poems, and told ns how they had been 

suggested Dear Dora and Mr. Quillinan parted 

with us at Bridgewater; they proceeded to Rydal Mount and we 
to Bagborough, where we have been spending some very pleasant 
days. Mr. Wordsworth and the Squire do very well together. 
The latter thinks the former a very sensible man, and the 
former thinks the latter a very pleasant one. The people in 
Somersetshire know nothing of the poet. They call him Went- 
worth and Wedgewood and all sorts of names. But they are 
kind and hospitable, and he likes to be met on the ground of 
his common humanity. He, as well as Mrs. Wordsworth, are 
delighted with my sister." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

POBLIOATION OP EdWIN THE TaIB — MACAHLiY'S OPIKION OP IT — 

Health bkoken — Lbatino Enqland for Italy, 
Ann. Bom. 184.2^3. Ann. JEt. 42-43. 

I HAVE meutioned at page 139 ante, tbe precipitate way in which, 
under tbe exigencies of 1833, being in want of an immediate 
diversion from nnbappy thought* and recollections, I threw 
myaolf into the compoaition of Edwin the Pair. 

Two years before I had been in search of a subject. Lord 
Aberdeen had suggested the conquest of Naples by Charles of 
Anjou. I rejected it as too romantic, thinking that I should stand 
more firmly upon plainer ground. I had thought of Sixtus the 
Fifth and of Thomas A'Beeket as well as of Edwin the Pair. 
The characters and certain scenes in the lives of each of them 
are eminently dramatic; but their histories do not admit of a 
consecutive action terminatiug in a catastrophe in which they 
should be the principal actors and objects of interest through- 
out ; whilst the presentation of them as occasional olrjeels 
would strike the light out of any hero or heroine who might 
be brought within range of them. 

At a later date Macaulay made a suggestion. He wrote : — " I 
am more and more struck by what I think I once mentioned to 
you, tbe resemblance between your poetry and Schiller's. I 
wish to God that you would take that great sabject of which he 
touches only a portion, the greatest subject of modern times, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and give her life and death in three parts. 
The first part should end with the death of Damley, and the 
second with the flight into England." 

This was written afl«r the publication of Edwin the Fair ; 
bat I think I had hctd the subject under consideration before. It 
involves the difficulty of a catastrophe sepai'ated by 17 years from 
the main action ; and there is the further objection of the prin- 
rcii>al characters being too familiar to the readers of history to 
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afford BO fair a chance aa a dramatist won1d desire of the ideal 
taking posseBBion of their imaginations nndistarbed by the real. 
Bat these objections notwithstanding, I am disposed to agree 
with Ma.caalay that the subject is the best tbat modern history 
supplies ; or at least that it will become so in the conrBe of two 
or three centnriea, when it shall bo seen in a dimmer distance. 

My choice of Edwin the Pair was determined, I think, by the 
desire for a snhject which did not present any formidable array 
of strnctnral ajid preliminary difficnlties. But it was not a good 
choice ; and if 1 had foreseen, what my experience shonld have 
enabled me to foresee, that the play wonld occupy me for four 
years, perhaps I might have bestowed more labour than I was 
willing to bestow on the selection and construction of a story. 
Once embarked in it, however, 1 put on board all merchandise 
which those four years had it In them to sapply. 

The play on its pnblication in June 1842, was received well 
enough, but not with the warmth of welcome which had so much 
surprised ite predecessor eight years before. Macanlay, in the 
letter which I have quoted, gave me his impressions on a first 
reading; and perhaps they may be taken as foreshowing what 
was to be the general feeling about it ; — 

" I think that, considered as an intellectnal effort, the tragedy 
is fnlly equal to Van Artevelde. Indeed 1 think that it contains 
finer specimens of diction. It moves the feelings loss, at least 
. my feelings. But this I attribute to a canse which was, perhaps, 
beyond yonr control. Van Artevelde and his Italian mistress are 
persons of far higher powers and stronger characters than Edwy 
and his queen. And the cracking of tough natures is the most 
aSecting thing that a dramatist can exhibit. Othello is the great 
example. Poor Edwy and his bride go down like the willows 
before the hurricane. I should say that you have sncceeded, on 
the whole, better io exhibiting the character of the age and of 
the two parties than the character of individuals. In this re- 
spect the play reminds me of Shakspeare's Henry the Sixth, 
which, though not eminent, at least among his works, for 
delineation of particular men and women, exhibits a peculiar 
state of society with a vivacity and truth such as no historian 
has approached. Tour monaetic and secular factions are admir- 
able. Dunstan I cannot make up my mind abont. I must wait 
for another reading." 

Ill writing to my wife, who was at Tunbridge Welhi, to tell 
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her that the last Hoene had been accomplished, I mentiotied that 
if I had not been alone when I finished it, I might have been said 
to have made a scene in more sensefl than one. The sort of weak- 
ness I atladed to may be taken as an indication of what wa^ 
more distinctly shown iu no long time after, that my health 
was breaking down. In the following year, on my way home 
from my office after some woi-k there which, perhaps, I had per- 
formed with more excitement than was necessary, I fell down in the 
street with a momentary nnconscionaneas ; and, as will often 
happen, this overt and palpable sign of broken health wao of 
more use as a warning than many months of creeping and crawl- 
ing indisposition. I knew then that something m.iist be done ; 
and, in October 1843, 1 obtained six months leave of absence from 
my office, to be prolonged if necessary, and I passed the winter 
of 1843^ in Italy. 
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CHARLES ELLIOT'S* OPERATIONS IN CHINA. 

Charles Elliot was British Plenipotentiary in China, in 1839, 
when a great revolntion took place in the coansele of the Emperor 
in regard to that lai^e portion of the British trade at Canton 
which consiated in the importation of opinm prodnced in India 
and consumed in China. It was chiefly paid for in Sycee silver, 
the exportation of which the Chinese Oovernment imagined, in 
its ignorance, to be a caose of national impoverishment ; and for 
years there had been much vacillation in their policy on the 
subject, decrees being issued again and again to prohibit the 
trade at the instance of one party, whilst the opposite party took 
care that they shonld be inoperative, and the local anfchoritiea at 
Canton merely osed them as a facility for obtaining bribes from 
the merchants. 

Charles Elliot had always considered that the trade was con- 
dncted on a most precarious footing, and in 1839 all vacillation 
at Pekin came to an end, Lin, a maxi of great energy and de- 
termination, was sent to Canton with supreme authority, and 
took the trade by surprise. Cai^oes of opium to the value of 
two millions sterling were in the Canton waters. They were 
confiscated; and, in order to compel their surrender, the British 
merchants to whom they were consigned, in number about 
200, were imprisoned in their own tactoriea, and their sup- 
plies of food and water being cat off', all were in danger of 
starvation, whilst some were threatened with a more violent and 
iomiediate death. 

The tidings reached Charles Eiliot when he was at Macao, 
and he forthwith took bis departure for Canton, sailed up the 
river in defiance of the Chinese batteries, reached the factories, 
and threw himself amongst his imprisoned conntrymen. 
• Now Admiral Sir Cluirles Elliot, K.C.B. 
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He found all negotiatiou to be iuefiectaal for saving at once 
the lives of the merchants and the cargoes in the ships; and be 
then took over the cargoes from the merchants in the name of 
the Qneen, paying for them in bills drawn on the British Trea- 
sury, and delivered them np to Lin ; whereupon the merchants 
were liberated and the ships aUoned to depart. 

A war with China was to be the consequence, and a great 
commotion arose in Parliament and in the Press and in the 
public mind of England. 

Some preliminary discnssion bad already taken place in the 
House of Commons before my pamphlet was ready, but it was 
published some days before the great debate. 

The principal charges against dwu-les Elliot with which it 
dealt were :— 

1st. That he had countenanced or permitted the trade in 
opiam, contrary to the laws of China, which forbade its importa- 
tion, and contrary to moral obligations, inasmuch as opium was 
the moral poison of the Chinese nation. 

2nd. That when the British merchants were shut up in the 
factories and threatened with death, he placed himself in the 
power of the Chinese by joining the imprisoned merchants, so as 
to be unable to act as an independent negotiator. 

As to the first charge, the pamphlet quotes numerous 
passages from Elliot's despatches, in which year after year 
he had lamented and denounced the trade, and, in reply to 
an allegation of Sir G. Staunton, in the previous discussion, 
that he might have prevented it, the pamphlet proceeds as 
follows;— 

" It is further affirmed by Sir G. Staunton, that the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the opium trade down to the period when 
Lin'a measures were taken, because Captain Elliot only ordered 
the receiving ships to quit the coast on the 11th September, 
1839, whereas if he had given this order three years, or even 
seven months, before, all wonld have been safe. Lord Palmer- 
ston answered, that Captain Elliot had no power to do so; to 
which Sir G. Staunton rejoined, that he did it at last, and there- 
fore he might have done it at first. 

Now let Captain Elliot's position be regarded, and then let 
ns see what is the worth of such an argument as this. When 
the trade was a monopoly in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, the ships could not trade without licences, and the licences 
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contained an obligation to obey the orders of the enpercargoee at 
Canton. Wlien the trade was freed, the Bnperintendents suc- 
ceeded to the duties of the anpcrcargoee, bat not to their powers ; 
because, as no licences were required, no obligattons could be 
enforced. When Captain Elliot had appeared to contemplate 
the exercise of the supercargoes' power, by preventing a steam- 
ehip ^m going up the river. Lord Paltnerston had explained 
the state of the law to him, and cautioned him against the 
assumption of an authority which he did not possess. 

How comes it then, says Sir Greoj^e Stanaton, that he had 
the authority, and conld give effect to it, on the llth September, 
1839 ? The answer is that he had no more legal or o^^icial 
anthority then than before ; but that from first to last his autho- 
rity was an authority of moral influence ; an authority of circum- 
stance ; an anthority of guidance, persuasion, and management. 
In 1833 there was a trade worth millions, sanctioned by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, contributing largely to the 
revenaea of British India, connived at by Chinese Viceroys, and 
dear aa their veiy bfe's blood to this ISeon-Min-Foo, and that 
Ewangheep. There were a set of British merchants, eager and 
independent, some of them certainly (Mr. Innes, for example) 
perverse and turbulent, and all of them, according to Sir George 
Robinson, divided into factions and animated by a violent party 
spirit ; and these persons were to be governed by management 
without power. At that period Captain Elliot, standing alone 
in his opinions, may well be conceived to have taken the measnre 
of his anthority and found it wanting; and it then behoved him, 
in obedience to hia instructions, not to issue orders which, being- 
set at nought, would only have brought his office into contempt. 
These were the circamstances of 1836. 

But in September, 1839, there were a difierent set of cir- 
cnmstances ; every sort of violence on the part of the Chinese, 
jeopardy and esfcremity on the part of the merchants, the trade 
embarrassed, two millions of property confiscated, a fleet in danger, 
and peace or war upon the issue. If it be asked whence came 
Captain Elliot's authority over the merchants in such circum- 
stances as these, the answer is, that it was the authority of a 
ntan who had placed himself at their head when a leader was 
wanted ; who had forced his way to them in the moment of 
darker ; who had been ready in every emergency ; bad shrank 
from no responsibility ; whose judgment bad been tried and 
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whose foresight had been proved ; who had shared their prison 
and accomplished their delivereince ; and finally it was the 
authority of a comnuinding mind on a critical occasion. If Sir 
(reorge Staunton had been upon the spot at that particular 
period and had himself fellen under the operation of one of 
Lin'a edicts, bidding him to "tremble intensely," he would 
possibly have felt more disposed than he would have been under 
other cironmstances, to obey an order for leaving China, how- 
ever little warranted by law. In the private accounts of these 
transactions some descriptions have been given of the breathless 
anxiety with which the merchants confined in the factory watched 
the approach of Captain Elliot, as, sailing and pnlling in his 
four-oared gig, he elnded the chase of the Chinese guard-boats ; 
and a picture has been drawn, too, of the enthusiasm with which 
he was received when he landed on the quay. IE Sir Geoi^ 
Staunton had been one of those merchants, perhaps he would 
be better able to understand the nature of the authority which 
Captain Elliot eierciaed over them from that time forward, and 
how it cajne to be greater in extent than that which he had been 
enabled to exercise in 1836. 

Bat the despatches which were received in this country a few 
days ago ■(27th March, 1840), are now to be added to all the 
previous evidence of Captain Elliot's opinions and conduct on 
this head ; and that evidence may be well wound up with the 
following passage from his despatch of the 16th November, 
1839 :— 

" If my private feelings were of the least consequence upon, 
questions of a public and important nature, surely, I might 
justly Hay, that no man entertains a deeper detestation of the 
disgrace aad sin of this forced traffic on the coast of China than 
the hamble individual who signs this despatch. I see little to 
choose between it and piracy ; and in my place as a public 
officer, I have steadily discountenanced it by all the lawfiil 
means in my power, and at the total sacrifice of my private 
comfort in the society in which I have lived for some years 

We have now passed in review the main accusations which 
have been preferred, and have stated the conclusions to which we 
come in discharge of the several British parties who have been 
alleged to be responsible for the opium trade. " Bot the great 
and governing principle to be looked to in this matter is, that 
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moral evils are to be met by moral cures ;• that vice ia to bo 
euconntered, not by excluding the material prodact which sub- 
serves to it, but by imparting to the heart of the ainner an 
impulse which eball give him the victory over his sin. IS this 
remedy be within reach, trade may take its coorse, and will cany 
nothing to the shores of China but what ia nsefal and sf^titary in 
articles of commerce, together with civilising knowledge, and in 
God's good time (let ns hope), the doRtrines of the Christian faith. 
Without this remedy, ail legislative prohibitions and penalties 
will be inefiectaal ; the opinm of Malwa will presa in when the 
opiam of Bengal is kept ont; what cannot enter by the river 
will find a way by the inlet or the creek ; and even if all the 
Indian opiam were excluded, tliere wonld remain the snpply to 
be derived from growing the poppy in China, which was one of 
the schemes recommended to the Emperor by those very Ministers 
who advocated the prohibition of foreign opinm." 

To the second charge the pamphlet replies by qnoting 
Captain Elliot's own statement,— that he had been led to take 
the conrse of joining the merchants on ooneideration of " the 
natarat unfitness of a commercial commnnity to take any con- 
aentaneoQB coarse respectingthedelicate and momentous question 
in hand in this hoar of extreme peril to all interests, and indeed 
generally to hnman life." This had carried him to the conviction 
that " he mast either reach these factories or some desperate 
calamity would ensae." 

And as to his remaining aloof in order that he might 
negotiate Avithont restraint, I replied, — " The tmtb seems to 
have been that he had no power, and nothing to negotiate with 
except his own skill and courage ; and with no other stake 
remaining he had to make the most of these." 
The pamphlet proceeds : — 

" Seeing that the property maat be surrendered, and also 
that his Qovemioent must be involved in measures (hostilities if 
necessary) for obtaining redress, he pot the matter into the best 
shape he conld, not only for saving the parties immediately 
in danger, but for giving his Government the dearest and most 
authentic ground for a demand of redreas or a declaration of 

* Tliia di^ma was justly and provably upplicHble in the nise in question ; 
l>at I foil into a iniacliievoud, tliough hacknejfd error, wlieii I stuti-d it as u 
proposition unWerenUy or gtnenilly applitabl?. Much may be done l>y peual 
and uttiur Icginlatiou bo give uiural cates a better chance. 
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war." To um his own words, the requisition which he made on 
British Bubjects for the Emrrender to him of British owned opinm, 
was " founded on the principle that these violent compnlsory 
measares being utterly unjust per se, and of general application 
for the forced surrender of any other property or of human life, 
OF for the constraint of any nnBaitable terms or conceasions, 
it became highly necessary to vest and leave the right of exacting 
effectual security, and fnll indemnity for every loss, directly in 
the Queen." 

As I have mentioned in the pages to which this narrative is 
an Appendix, Charles Elliot's despatches, as published in my 
" Digest," snfficed for his vindication, and for much more than 
his vindication, so far as bis proceedings in 1839 were concerned. 
In the debates of May 1840, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Melbourne pronounced the most ardent and emphatic encomiums 
upon his courage, coolness, judgment, ability, and self-devotion ; 
and whilst public opinion in England changed colour and was a 
little ashamed of itself, a translation of the digest into Gterman, 
effected, as I was informed by Lord Clarendon, a. revolution 
in the public opinion of Aastria. 

But if the British public can he brought to hlnsh for one 
offence committed through ignorance and presumption, it is not, 
therefore, the less ready to run into another; and its second 
error, which had regard to Charles Elliot's operations in China 
after 1839, was as precipitate as the first ; and not the less 
worthy of notice, because the Government was betrayed into 
sharing it, wholly or in part, or, at all events, into acting upon 
it as if shared. 

The Government of this country must he expected to adopt 
an exasperated and clamorous public opinion unless they are 
provided with a plain and prodncible plea for resisting it. In 
regard to the public opinion of such of Charles Elliot's operations 
as followed those recorded in the digest, unfortunately they were 
not provided with the plea till too late. 

After the outrage perpetrated on the British merchants, of 

course there was to be a demand for reparation and indemnity, 
with war as the alternative. An expedition was dispatched of 
such naval and military forces as could be gathered, without 
delay, from India and elsewhere, and in January 1840, opera- 
tions commenced. 
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From their coiamencement fltere was, ao doabt, an esBentiol 
difference of view and feeling between the English people and 
Charles Elliot. The English people were naturally fall of anger 
against the Chinese; and when the English people are foil of 
anger, they are very like other people, and do not quite know 
what they are abont. 

The qnestions pending were mnltiform and complex; and 
amongst the essential distinctions to be taken, one was that 
between the Chinese Government aad the Chinese people, and 
another, that between the Chinese people in the North and the 
Chinese people in the Sonth, and especially in Canton and the 
adjacent districts. 

The English people raged against all alike. Charles Elliot 
knew that the trading interests of the Sonthema were identical 
with our own ; that this identity of interest had generated a 
friendly feeling ; and that the ontrageons proceedings of the 
Emperor and his GoTemment, if they had been intolerable to ns, 
had been hkewise deeply injnrions and offensive to the people of 
Canton. 

There was another element in the case, never foi^tten by 
Charles Elhot, which had passed oat of the popnlar mind of 
England so soon as angry passions had possessed it. He never 
forgot that all these troubles had grown ont of an nzJawfnl and 
hateftd trade by which the Chinese people everywhere were 
dragged with opium. He knew, no doubt, that this trade had been 
connived at by the looal, and heretofore by the Imperial autho- 
rities, and that nothing could justify the fierce and violent pro- 
ceedings by which the latter authorities had now songht to 
abolish it. But he still felt that on our side the quarrel was 
tainted in its origin. 

On these views and feelings the instrnctions he received from 
bis Government were founded ; for the instructions he received 
from his Government were, in their general tenor, those which he 
had himself advised his Government to givebim. 

It was desired, if possible, to obtain indemnity and reparation 
by a show of force without actual conflict ; and with this view (o 
send a force to the North, where it would be most alarming 
to the Emperor as well as least obnoxious to the people of 
Canton, and to negotiate in those parts. And in order at once 
to make the menace more effective, to secure a base of operations 
in case of prolonged hostilities, and to possess ourselves of a 
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permanent stronghold in those pftrta for the protection of onr 
tmde, the instmctions to the Plenipotentiary and the Admiral 
vere to take poBseesion of some island on the eastern coast of 
China. 

In obedience to these inBtmctions, Chnsan bad been occu- 
pied by a military force three days before the arrival there of the 
Admiral and the Plenipotentiary in the "Melville" on the 6tb July, 
1840. 

Tt had not been occupied withont a serioas conflict ; the 
native troops and people evinced a deadly hostility, and still 
maintained, at no great distance, a threat«ning attitude. As the 
"Melville "entered the harbour (of which no surveys were in exist- 
ence) she strack heavily upon a rock, and was ao far disabled 
that it became necessary to heave her down for repairs ; and this 
involved the necessity of leaving another line-of- battle ship to 
heave her down to. The accident would not have been regarded by 
Charles Elliot as by any means unfortunate, had the Admiral con- 
curred with him in considering it a sufficient plea for departing' 
from their instructions in one particular in 'which the Secretary 
of State had erred through want of local knowledge. They were 
inetrnctfid to proceed with the squadron to the rnouth of the Peiho, 
and thence to send a letter to Pekin. But they conld not approach 
nearer to the Peiho than four leagues, and it was idle to expect 
that with the ships now left at their disposal and nnable to come 
within sight of the coast, they conld from that position prodnce 
any effect npon the Court of Peldn. 

What Charles Elliot wished was to proceed at once with his 
own plan of operations, which was to send all the light draught 
vessels at once up the Tang-tse-Kiang, so that the cbaanels np 
the river might be ascertained and the transports with the troops 
moved up with safety to the mouth of the Grand Canal. He 
felt sure that the letter from the Secretary of State would go 
with much more weight from that base of operations where they 
would be in strength, than from an invisible and helpless 
squadron off the mouth of the Peiho. He wrote to the Admiral 
(his cousin George Elliot, brother of Lord Minto, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty) pressing these views npon Tiini as strongly as 
he could ; but the Admiral thought himself bound to proceed to 
the Peiho in obedience to his instructions; and thither they 

The result was what Charles Elliot had anticipated. No 
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negotiations conid then be brought abont. The Court at Pekin 

took no alarm, and when Keshen, the High Minister, who was ] 

Bent to commnnicate with them, simply propoaed to meet them I 

at Canton in the beginning of the next year, they were ready 

cnongb to accept bis proposal, and to get away from a Bitnation 

in which they were fnlly aware of their impotence. 

On their way back they came upon a diaastronfi state of 
things at Chusan. The troops, closed in by a hostile and menac- 
ing population, had to meet a still more deadly enemy in the 
climate. 

Disease bad attacked them in so virnlent a form that the force 
was sensibly diminishing day by day; and, in point of fact, during 
the eight months which elapsed before the evacuation of the 
island, out of a force of 2,300, nearly 600 were buried, and about 
1,000 were invalided and sent away. 

They were aniionsly occupied at Chnean from the end of I 

September till the beginning of November, in effecting snch i 

improvements as they conId; and in December, Charles Elliot I 

met Keehen at the month of the Canton river and entered upon I 

a then somewhat hopeless negotiation. Keshen himself was I 

friendly and honest, and knew what the cironmstancee demanded i 

in the interest of hia country. But he was the servant of a j 

blind and obstinate Court and waa negotiating at his personal | 

Well disposed as he was in his heart, it was shortly apparent j 

that no effective results conld be obtained without placing bim 
nnder pressure. 

Hostilities Tvere indispensable, and on the 7tb January, 1841, 
the Chinese positions at Chnenpee, commanding the month of 
the Canton River, were attacked and taken by assault. In the 
action more than 700 Chinese fell, without the loss of a single 
man on onr side. 

After what Charles Elliot calls in his despatches " the 
melancholy slaughter of that day," negotiations were resumed, 
and at the end of January a preliminary Convention was con- 
cluded with Keshen. By this Convention the Island of Hong 
Kong was to be ceded to the British Crown instead of Chusan ; , 

an indemnity of six million dollars was to be paid ; direct inter- ' 

conrse on an equal footing was to be established ; and the port of j 

Canton was to be opened to the trade. 

Huug Kong was taken possession of at once and tho troops 
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which were perishing by hnndredB at ChnBon, were ordered to 
the moath of the Canton River, where the whole force, naval and 
militaiy, woe oonsolidated. 

On the 17th February, 1841, KUiot having received intelli- 
genoe which, though private, left no room for doabt, that Keshen 
had been disgraced and would be disavowed, hostilities were at 
once renewed, and no time was lost in carrying np the force to 
the waters in the more immediate neighbourhood of Canton. 

From that threatening position, Elliot waa enabled in March, 
to negotiate a local trace with the Oovemor of the Province, 
whereby, with little or no loss of time aa regarded operations in 
the North, since reinforcements were to come &om India, and 
the fevourable monsoon was not to be expected till April, the 
channels of commerce were reopened and the trade of the 
season made its escape. 

Bat before the time arrived for going North, it came to 
GUiot's knowledge that works which we had disarmed in March, 
had been rearmed in violation of the conditions of the trace ; 
whilst the farther knowledge reached him that a large mass of 
treasnre had been collected at Canton for the purposes of the 
war. The truce thus broken, hostilities were renewed, and the 
brilliant campMgn of a few days which followed placed the city 
at the mercy of the British force. 

£lliot described the operations, some of which were of a 
critical and dangerous character, in a despatch to Lord Palmer- 
ston of the 8th June : — 

" I arrived in Canton on the 18th ultimo, and at once issned 
the inclosed Circular. 

" It was a secret Circular to the merchants, advising them to 
withdraw from the factories gradually, in order not to attract 
notice, but with as much dispatch as possible. 

" In order to prevent any general panic, however, it was com- 
municated confidentially -to the three senior merchants upon the 
spot, with a request that they would press upon all Her Majesty's 
subjects my advice to act npon it with promptitude. Bnt, at 
the same time, having reason to believe there would be no 
danger in a few days' delay, and knowing that that interval 
would serve to complete the loading of every British ship aotually 
taking in cargo at Whampoa, I felt anxious to afford the few 
remaining merchants my own coontenance on shore, as long as I 
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possibly coutd, with due attention to the ioformation I was 
receiving respecting the secret purposes of the Govemment. 

" On the morning of the 21st, I became aware that fiirther 
delay woald be unsafe, and I therefore issned a second circular 
(desiring all British enbjocts to withdraw before snnset), and 
retired from the factories at about 5 o'clock, P.v. 

" It is satisfactory to add, that the loading of the ships re- 
ceiving cargo at Whampoa had now beeu completed, and with the 
exception of a Mr, John Millar, a clerk in an American honse, 
whose melancholy fate will be hereafter noticed, not a single 
British anbject remained in the iactories, when the perfidy of the 
Government manifested itself; that is, at about 11 o'clock, p.m. 

" Her Majesty's Government will recognise the appropriate- 
ness of this expression when I add, that on the very evening of the 
day that the attenipt to destroy ns was made, the three Commis- 
sioners placarded a proclamation assuring both the native and 
foreign merchants that they might remain in Canton in perfect 
safety. 

"In order to support Her Majesty's Brig 'Algerine,' lying 
about a mile from the fectories, and mj own cutter before them, 
the senior officer on the spot (Captain Herbert of the ' Calliope') 
had moved up Her Majesty's ships ' Modeste ' and ' Pylades ' 
in the evening, and the steamer ' Nemesis,' on board of which 
I had jttst embarked, was also lying in company with them, 

" There was no interruption of the state of tranquillity nntil 
about 11 o'clock, P.u., when four or five sail of fire-vessels 
charged with every description of oombuatible, were towed down 
from the upper part of the river, the ebb tide being then at its 
close. The vessels were brought down with resolution, for they 
were not fired until within easy musket shot of Her Majesty's 
ships, and if the attempt had not been delayed till the ebb tide 
had BO nearly exhausted itself that the direction of drift had 
become devious and the rate slow, there can be little doubt that 
some of the vessels would have fallen athwart-hawsc of one or 
more of the ships. 

" The firing of the rafta was the signal for a brisk and credit- 
ably directed cannonade from the work lately re.e,rmed in the 
Sbameen suburb, and also from several other masked works 
along shore. 

" By the light of the bnming vessels, too, we descried a 
nameroQS fiotilla under sail, tideward of them, and obviously 
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menacing the incre&sed pressure of the ships by closer oan- 
nooade, or perhaps by bearding, if the; should take fire. 

" The raPta were towed clear of the ships bj the boats, and 
the fire from the batteries answered with characteristic steadiness 
and conrage. A renewed attempt by fire-vesselB from the east- 
ward upon the flood tide, was also baffled with the same cooluesB 
and sacceea oa the first. 

" The enemy continaed their fire thronghout the night ; bnt 
the measured fire of tlie ships npon the pointe of their cannonade 
shortly abated its vigoar. 

" On the next morning at daylight (22nd) the ships were 
moved np before the battery at Shamecn, which was silenced, 
notwithstanding an obstinate defence and a palpable improve- 
ment in the Chinese practice ; and when the people went on 
shore to destroy the guna it waa fonnd that a flanking work had 
been thrown np mounting several new guns of large calibre, one 
indeed of 9^-inch diameter, which they appear to have recenily 
discovered the art of casting. 

" Above Shameeu the river biranchee off to the northwt^d and 
westward, leading to a point called Tsengpoo, distant about 
three and a half miles from the north wall of the city, where I 
had reason to believe, from private correspondence with the 
Major- General, be proposed to effect the disemharcation of his 
force. Yonr Lordship will, therefore, at once understand the 
eagerness with which Captain Herbert, embarked in. the steam- 
ship ' Nemesis,' porsned the nnmerons flotilla that had taken 
part in the attempt of the preceding night, now rapidly retiring 
in the direction of Tsengpoo. As soon as the ships had silenced 
the Shameen battery, their boats were sent to reinforce the 
' Nemesis,' and in the brief space of three or fonr hoars abont 
seventy efuI of armed and fire vessels were ran on shore, or 
destroyed by fire. On the next morning, the 23rd, another 
division of boats completed the destruction of this formidable 
flotilla ; so that on the morning of the 24!th the whole passage to 
Taeugpoo waa left perfectly open. 

" On that afternoon (24th) orders reached the ships in 
advance to move before the factories, and silence any opposition 
which might be ofieied to the landing at that point of a small 
division of troops, then rapidly approaching in the steamer 
'Ataliinta.' Her Majesty's ships had scarcely taken np their 
positions when two sail of fire-vossels lying a-head of them, with 
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a stronKtidernnniDg, were cast adrift; but fortunately there was 
a 8t«ady breeze across tie river, which, acting powerfully npon 

the Tolnme of flame and smoke, drove them on shore at the east 
end of fcbe Hongs, about two cables' length from the advanced ship. 
" The boats, sent away to tow off the fire-veseela and ascer- 
tain the condition of the ' Dutch Folly,' soon found themselves 
opposed by a line of works commencing nearly opposite to that 
point, and extending with little interval to the ' French Folly.' 
The most contignons were immediately attacked and carried, the 
Chinese standing to their gnns till the seamen were actnally in 
the works, and in several instances falling in personal conflict. 

" Whilst these operations proceeded before the factories, the 
steam ship ' Nemesis,' towing and having on board the whole 
remainder of the force, was moving steadily npon Tscngpoo ; and 
shortly after snnaet the Major- General had effected hie disem- 
barcation, and ascertained, by personal reconnaissance in force, 
that his immediale front was clear. 

" At daylight the next morning (the 25tb), the whole force 
moved forward. The first effort of the enemy was to draw the 
Major- General into pnrsnit on the right of his present lines ; 
that is, amongst a vast extent of paddy and difBcnlt countiy 
leading to the north-western walls of the city ; bat these pur- 
poses were at once detected by the Major- General, and answered 
with immediate arrangements to move forward by hia left. 

" By a combination of mnsterly dispositions, ardour, and con- 
stancy, which has certainly never been surpassed, a handful of 
British troops (moved through a country of excessive difficulty 
wholly unknown to the Major- General, and in the face of a 
numerous army with whose mode of war&re he was nnac- 
qnainted) was placed in the short space of six hours in the firm 
poflsesfiion of a Hue of fortified heights, not inobatinalely defended, 
flanked on the left by large intrenched encampments, and sup- 
ported by an active and respectably served artillery from the 
wslls of the city. Several attacks of the enemy in nmch force, 
both from the town and the camp, were repelled ; and finally, 
the intrenched camp itself was carried and destroyed, and the 
numerouH force in its occnpation entirely rented with the same 
coolness and distinguished success which attended the whole 
conrse of operationa. 

" On that day and the next (the 26th), the ships and flotilla 
in the front of the factories had completed the conquest of the 
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whole line of formidable works extending Iroin the * Dutch 
Folly' downwards ; and late in the evening I was approached, 
by the officers of the Government with overtnres for the preven- 
tion of further hostilities. 

" High-hearted conduct of this stamp is always most snitably 
reported in brief terms and simple language ; at all events 1 
feel myself nnable to convey to yonr Lordship any adequate 
sense of the ability which has marked the conception and 
guidance of these admirable operations, and of the gallantry and 
prodigious exertion with which they have been executed by all 
arms of the Queen's forces. But I am performing no more than 
my duty in drawing the merit and claims of the whole force 
. under your Lordship's particular attention, for sabmission to the 
gracious notice of the Queen. 

" The loss which has been sustained will be a source of much 
concern to Her Majesty's Qovemm.ent ; bnt it has been a matter 
of snrprise to me that it has not been more considerable ; for the 
Chinese manifested an honorable spirit of resolution at several 
points of operation." 

It was in the situation to which tliese operations led, when 
more than 100 armed and fire-ships had been destroyed, a line of 
works mounting 60 pieces of artillery had been carried, a large 
body of troops routed, and the gates and city of Canton were 
commanded by the British forces, that Elliot arrested the opera- 
tions and consented to negotiate with the Chinese Commissioners. 
And this arrest of the operations and refusal to allow the city 
to be taken by assault, when it came to be known at home, 
called up a storm of wratJi and indignation in the British breast. 
What the British public would have desired it may not be easy 
to particularise. What Charles Elliot did not desire is capable 
of explanation. 

He did not desire that the " melancholy slaughter " of 
Chuenpee should be repeated on a gigantic scale ; he did not 
desire that the million of unoffending, if not secretly friendly 
inhabitants should rnn the risk of seeing the municipal aothori- 
ties and the police take to flight, leaving the city to be sacked 
by the rabble; he did not desire that there should be the further 
risk of the destruction of the town by fire. Such were the 
consequences which he conceived to be, if not highly probable, 
at all event* quite within the chances of the hour, should the 
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city be taken by storm ; and these conaoquences lie had to 
apprehend, " even on the assiimption " (to use his own words 
in a letter* to the Secretary of State), " of the utmost amount of 
military snceees, unqualified by a ainglo miaadventure, and accom- 
panied and followed by perfect disciplino, order, and sobriety 
amongst tho troops, maintained in the midst of confdsion and 
the heat of assault, with an immense city prostrate before them, 
and in course of being plundered by everybody but themselves." 

These were the hazards to be taken into account; and after 
all, the occupation of the city by assault would not have pro- 
moted, but wonld have absolutely impeded and defeated, the ends, 
whether present or prospective, which Elliot had to accomplish. 

What were they P 

1st. He had to get what he could towards indemnifying the 
British Treasury for the two m.illions sterling which had been 
paid for the confiscated opium. By admitting the city to ransom, 
he obtained at once towards this indemnity six millions of dollars 
collected at Canton by the Imperial Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. Had he allowed the city to be taken 
by assault the six millions of dollars would have been prize of 
war, — greatly, no doubt to the contentment of the naval and 
mihtary ofBcers and men, but equally to the detriment of the 
erring and bewildered British public. 

2nd. So soon as certain reinforcements of the steam-arm 
should arrive, which were designed to facilitate operations up 
tho rivers, he had to get away to the North, ascend the Tangtse 
Kiang, and make his demonstration at the month of the Cirand 
Canal, with every available ship and man. Had he possessed 
himself of Canton, no inconsiderable portion of his force must 
have been left behind to hold it. 

The reinforcements did not arrive as soon a^ tbey were 
expected ; but the interval was by no means unemployed. He 
made good use of it in arrangements for the security of our new 
possession, the Island of Hong Kong, and for the protection 
of our other interests in the South, that thereby he might dis- 
embarrass his rear and leave no subject of anxiety behind ; and 
in two or three weeks after the Convention concluded at the 
gates ot Canton, he was on the point of commencing the move- 
ment to the North. ' 

• Not written unfortunatelj UU after hU return to England. 
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But the stars in their coareea fuDght against him. The 
moTement wm arrested by the occurrence of a trcmendooB 
typhoon. Most of the transports in the harbour of Hong Kong 
got adrift, and were more or leas disabled i and along with this 
weakening of a force which had no strength to spare, came the 
last of Elliot's strange and varions personal adventnrea in 
ChinA. 

I described it in a letter to Miaa Fenwick, as I beard it ^m 
himself after bis return to England. 

He, with the Commodore, Sir Gordon Bremer, who had 
succeeded Admiral George Elliot in the command, were over- 
taken by tbe tempest on the way from Macao to Canton in Elliot's 
cntter. The only chance of escape was by getting out to sea, 
and the only way out was through a number of scattered islands. 
One of these, and a very rocky one, was but a mile and a half 
distant, and immediately to leeward, with a terrific sea breaking 
upon it. The cutter's anchor was light and the chain old and 
worn, but by keeping the mast standing, and preparing for 
slipping at a moment's notice, it appeared possible that on 
drifting close to the Island, they might slip from their anchor, 
and wear round so as to clear the shore ; and this being done, 
if there waa light enough in the gloom of the storm to see 
tbeir way, they might clear the other scattered islands ; and 
as tbe wind, which bad been north-west at the outset, veered to 
the east (according to the invariable cnatom of typhoons), there 
was a chance of mnning under the shelter of some headland, 
and into the creeks of the coast to the south and west of 
Macao. They ran from 7 a.m. till snuaet, through the waves 
rather than over them, the cutter, however, behaving admirably. 
There were some young hands on board, and Elliot told the 
master — -a fine old seaman — he must do what he could to keep 
them steady. The answer was,— "as long as we are here, sir, 
we are to do our duty, and you may be sure that I'll see to it : " 
bat it was not long that he was there. He was shortly washed 
overboard, with no possibility of rescue. 

They went on their way, and presently "land ahead" was 
shonted from the bow, and they were close on a perpendicular 
cliff, A sail was hoisted to bring her head round, but it was 
torn to ribbons ; another, and all depended on keeping it full 
and nnshaken that it might not share the same fate, whilst they 
ran for some time under the cliff. It stood fast, and saved them ; 
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bnt no sooner had tliey got rid of this island, than they found 
themselves close npon another. This the cntter conld not olear; 
but there was a bay partially sheltered. All that conld be done 
was to let go their remaining anchor, without a chance of its 
holding, merely to check her ashore ; and on she went upon a 
rock. Elliot was, in dne accordance with naval etiqnette, the 
last to leave the cntter, and though clutched by a weaker swimmer 
than himself, he reached the rock, — K)nly, however, to be washed 
off it : then he reached it again, and at last he and all of them 
got safe on shore, and took refnge in a cave. 

They had not been there long when a native came in npon 
them, shouting and flourishing a Bword, with a troop of others 
at his back. A seaman put his hand on a cutlass ; bat Elliot told 
him to be qniet, and singling out one of the natives who looked 
more mild and sensible than the rest, took him apart, and wrote 
in Chinese on the sand that he would give him 1,000 dollars if 
he would take him and the Commodore fo Macao. The China- 
man signified his assent, and persuaded his comrades to give 
them over to his charge, whilst they went to see after the wreck ; 
first, however, stripping the whole party of everything bat one 
garment apiece, Elliot only excepted ; for he spoke roughly to 
the native coming to strip him, who thereupon went to the next 
man, from whom he snatched his last and only rag. 

In this state they got to their protector's hut, where they 
were lodged for the night. But then a new danger arose. 
The natives had found certain portions of the armament of the 
wreck, and insisted that the foreigners were the very barbarians 
who were Gghting with China. And hardly had they been 
pacified upon this point, when another party discovered ten 
dead bodies of Chinese on the shore near to the spot where the 
cntter had been wrecked, and between twenty and thirty dead 
bodies a little further along, which bodies were wounded and 
lacerated. They were furious at this, and there was great 
difficulty in convincing them of what was the fact,— that these 
were the bodies of the crew of a Chinese vessel, wrecked at the 
same time with the cntter, and that the wounds were only from 
their having been dashed npon the rocks. 

Charles Blliot took his friend apart again and told him to 
promise the other natives 1,000 dollars amongst them, and that 
he should himself have 2,000 dollars, provided they were off to 
Macao by six the next morning. 
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This was Haccessf nl : but ohe more mcideat came in their 
way. A Chineae (probably one who had escaped from the 
Chinese wreck) had taken a dying boy (poGsibly his sou) into a 
hut, and the boy had died there, whereby the hot had become, 
according to the native superstition, unclean. The natives were 
enraged at this, and had seized the offender and bronght him ont 
of the but, with the body. As the man was speaking a Fokeen 
dialect, Elliot could not well understand what was passing ; bnt 
it appeared that, in order to save himself, he was attribnting the 
offence in some way to the foreigners ; and the groteaqne and 
dismal spectacle of the poor man, with the boy's corpse at hia 
feet, swaying his body in an incessant euccession of Chinese 
obeisances and begging for mercy, was succeeded by a new 
quarrel between Elliot and the natives. 

Through all this, however, they came clear; and at six in the 
morning Elliot and the Commodore started in a canoe for Macao. 

Their next danger was irom a boat of l&drones or pirates 
which made its appearance, in verification of a plea of danger 
from such a boat which their protector had made when he was 
wanting to raise the price of the ransom. But, with good 
rowing, they left the pirates behind ; and then, as they tnmed a 
point, Elliot (who has the hawk's eye of his race) cried out to 
the Commodore, " for Ood's sske, lie flat ; I see a Mandarin 
B»g." They lay down in the bottom of the canoe, and the Man- 
darin boat came near enough ia hail and ask the news &om the 
westward, bnt luckily not so near as to see that there were two 
persons lying in the bottom. Thus they were saved once more, 
and reached Macao. 

Before he landed, an officer came alongside and told him the 
news from England. The news was that he was snperseded, 
and his successor might be expected immediately. To this 
Elhot made answer, that to be cast ashore at Sanchenn, and find 
himself adrift at Macao, was more than a man had a right to 
expect in one week, be he Plenipotentiary or be he not. 

Providence had been kinder to him than some other autho- 
rities ; and, thankful to Providence for his hfe, he went with the 
Commodore to the house which was to be no longer hia at 
Macao. There, when they were taking some rest and refresh- 
ment, a line in a well-known poem of Dryden's came into hia 
head, and he repeated it to the Commodore. Tom Killigrew is 
conceived by the poet to be returning home, after one of the 
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fierce fights with the Datch in the channel, only to find hia 
gifted Biater dead ; and then comes the line he qnoted — 

" Slack all tbj aaiU, for thmi art wrecked ashore." 

Thus ends this " strange eventfal history," so for as ths 
scene is laid in China. 

On Elliot's arrival in England, he fonnd Lord Aberdeen in 
the Foreign Office instead of Lord Palmerston, for a change of 
Government had taken place, and it was to Lord Aberdeen that be 
had to address hia answer to Lord Palmerston's recalling despateh. 

The groand on which Lord Palmerston had rested his recall 
was disobedience of instructions " not justified by success." 

At the date of this despatch, it was not known in England 
that he had sncceasfally invested Canton, that he had snccessfally 
expelled the Imperial Oommiasioners, that he had snccessfnlly 
destroyed the military preparations, and that be had snccessfnlly 
extorted six millions of dollarS towards the liquidation of the 
British claims. 

In the couclnsion of the letter in his own vindication, ad- 
dressed to Lord Aberdeen, he shortly reverts t*> the facts and 
pleas adduced at large in its previous pages : — 

" With regard to disobedience I have endeavoured to place 
before your Lordahip, as precisely as I can, within what limits 
this charge against me ought to be confined. 

" With regard to success, it is not for me to judge what 
should be considered success in the difficulties that surrounded 
me. Disastroas sickness, inconvenient accident inseparable from 
navigation on coasts imperfectly surveyed and in latitudes liable 
to devastating tempests, immenae masses of property lying on 
hand to be turned to account, extensive public and private 
embarrassment to prevent. In China, whilst I was concerned 
there, the difficulties were great, and the chances and accidents 
to which human afl^airs must always be subject were steadily 
adverse : but I am not ashamed of the measure of public advan- 
tage which was wrung oat of such circumstances, nor of my 
own share in those transactions, I have devoted my days and 
nights to my duty, and I have been exposed to as much trial and 
difficulty of all kinds as any officer in the service of the British 
Crown ; neither have I the least doubt that the course of manage- 
ment I have pursued through cross and hard circumstances has 
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upheld the highest honoTir of our country and her intereeia 
considered in their largest and lasting aspects. Between the 
21th of March, 1839, when I was made a prisoner at Canton hj 
the Chinese Government, and the 18th of Angnst, 1841, when I 
was remoTed by my own, we have turned a trade amonnting to 
upwards of ten millions sterling, despatched more than fifty 
thonsand tons of British shipping, sent to England as much 
prodnue as would pour into Her Mtyesty's Treasury upwards of 
eight millions sterhng, recovered from the Chinese Treasury 
about li-O tons of hard ailver, warded off from Her Majesty's 
Government pressing appeals from foreign Governments at 
peculiarly uneasy moments and on very delicate subjects, tri- 
umphantly manifested the prowess of the Queen's arms, aad 
still more signally and with more enduring advantage established 
the character and extent of Britiali magnanimity. 

" Tf this Las not been deemed to be snucess, I am, nevertheless, 
not without my own sense of reward ; for 1 have prevented great 
public mischief and private distress, and the services of the 
gallant officers whose honorable exertions have done so much to 
accomplish my political conceptions snch as they were, have 
already been most graciously acknowledged by Her Majesty. 

" As to errors, it is not to be supposed, and I am far from 
having the arrogance to imagine, that in the conrse of the com- 
plicated and difficult transactions in which 1 have been engaged, 
so often requiring sudden decisions, I have not committed errors 
of judgment ; but I beg your Lordship to beHeve, that if I were 
aware of any serious and important errors of that nature I 
would acknowledge them ; and there is one fault which it is right 
I should acknowledge. I have to reproach myself with having 
insufficiently explained my proceedings to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in my despatches &om China. 

" The excuse which I have to offer for my deficiencies in this 
respect is, that I was acting in more capacities at once than it 
waa possible for any officer, even with the strongest health and 
the most unremitting activity, to fulfil with entire efficiency in 
all. When warfare and negotiation were carried on together, I 
was not only charged with the negotiation, but I was perpetually 
in conference on the naval and military movements, and I was 
piloting the ships, and owing to peculiar local circumstances I 
was compelled to undertake various kinds of dnty not usually 
devolving upon apcrson in my station. And in time of truce the 
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heavy bneineSB of my own office was added to the urgent affairs 
growing out of the militaiy and diplomatic oircnmstances of tJie 
period. Between the hoBtilitice (?tfa Jannary) which terminated 
with my Treaty with Keahen, forwarded to England on the 14th 
Febmary, there was an interval of eig^t weeks. Dnring these eight 
weeka it is my misfortune, and in part my tanlt, that 1 did not find 
time to write so fully to the Secretary of State ae would have 
enabled him to jndge me on juet and snEGoient grounds, I waa 
huHhened with the details of the negotiations (which lasted to 
the middle of February), and a multiplicity of arrangements for 
secnring the hfmefita of the Treaty, if it should be confirmed, or 
providing against the contingency of a renewed ruptnre. I was 
in perpetual movement from place to place, and I allowed the 
urgency of the affairs immediately pressing npon me to divert 
me from the duty of conveying to my Government a distinct 
and snfficient explanation of the grounds of my measaree, until 
a total change of circnmstances took place, hostilities were 
renewed, and 1 was almost necessarily cnt off from the oppor- 
tnuity of repairing this omission. 

" But for this omission thus arising I cannot but believe that 
the distinguished person lately at the head of Foreign Affeirs, 
whose kindness to me on many occasions I warmly appreciate, 
would have left me to reap the fruits of my hard career, which, 
at all events, my conntry may regard without shame for the 
things achieved, and with satisfaction for the things prevented. 

"I earnestly hope, however, and Ifnlly believe, that under the 
able management of the person who was appointed to succeed 
me, the war with China will be brought to an early and anccesa- 
fnl close." 

His vindication was complete, whether by the successes 
which became known after his recall had been dispatched, or by 
the explanations afforded in his letter of the grounds on which 
he had thought it right to deviate from his instructions. 

Those instructions, as I have said, had been mainly, if not 
entirely, devised by himself, and they directed the occupation of 
au island on the eastern coast of China. Chusan was the island 
occupied in pursuance of this instruction, and Elliot had seen fit 
to evacuate Chnsan, and to occupy instead of it the Island of 
Hong Kong in the south. 

In the despatch of 8th Jane, 1841, from which I have drawn 
Elliot's report of the investment of Canton, he adverts to the 
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measDre§ he had taken for diverting the conree of trade frora 
that city to Hong Kong, and tben proceeds : — 

" Her MajeBty'B Govemment and the nation may be assured 
that the steady enoonragement of that posaeesion npon the most 
libeial princifdea wonld, of itself, aoon repay ereiy expense and 
erecy aaorifice of this expedition." 

In the letter addressed to Lord Aberdeen after his return to 
England, he observed : — 

" If Lord Palmerston had written of Hong Kong inBtead of 
an island on the eastern coast, his letters wonld have been 
going far indeed to sanction the main gronnd of the arrangement 
I was ready to have made ; and I cannot help thinking it is merely 

my miefortnne he did not write it of Hong Kong 

When I say my misfortune, I do not mean to imply that his 
Lordship was in a state of information to give me directions in 
that sense when this despatch was written. Bat it is clear that 
we have all been instructing onrselves, — Lord Palmerston, the 
Governor General of India, and myself, in this expedition of ex- 
periences, so heavily visited by sickness and accident and storm, 
and were all modiiying onr views of the best means to the same 
end according to onr increased knowledge and reflection." 

He proceeds to show that the best Island to poseess was one 
like Hong Kong, having " A large and safe harbour, abundance 
of fresh water, ease of protection by maritime ascendancy, and 
no more extent of territory or population than may be necessary 
for onr own convenience as occupants of a great commercial 
emporinm, to the end that the island may be permanently held 
by a small land force, and governed by very moderate civil esta- 
blishments. I believe that such a position in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, firmly held, leaves the country independent of a Treaty 
of Peace with the Emperor whilst he is unwilling to treat, that it 
is the surest and least paiufal mode of inducing a willingness to 
treat, and the single guarantee for the faithfal fulfilment of a 
treaty when he baa been compelled to treat." 

I turn to the " Colonial Office List " for 1872, to see how far 
Hong Kong baa jnstified the judgment by which Charles Elliot 
was guided in exchanging it for Chusan : — 

"As it is a free port," say the official editors, "it is impos- 
sible to give a correct return of imports and exports ; but the 
enormous extent of the trade with which it is connected, may be 
appiKiximatoly guessed at by the fact that the British and foreign 
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toQoage entreriiig and leaving the port annaally avenges two 
milliona of tons. To this must be added the immense fleets of 
native craft of all sizes and forms by which much of the coasting 
trade of the Chinesti Empire is carried on, and also that of Slam, 
Cochin China, and the Straits. The unmber of Dative boats 
which visit Hong Kong annnallyia abont 52,000, with a tonnage 
of nearly 1,300,000, msing the total tonnage to upwards of two 
millions and a half. From these figures some idea of the move- 
ment and commercial activity which pervades this great centre of 
eastern commerce may be formed." 

If it is needless now to say more of the eligibility of Hong 
Kong ; it ia equally so to say anything of the ineligibility of 
Chnsan ; for, though it was re-occnpied by Lord Palmerston'e 
orders, issued before he had been better informed, the^policy 
of letting it alone was presently recognized, and it was restored 
under the Treafy of Peace. 

Yet Lord Palmerston told Charles Elliot that, but for his 
surrender of Chnsan, he wonld not have been recalled. 

Indeed amongst public men, whether of one party or the 
other (I have named elsewhere Lord Lansdowne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Auckland), there seems to 
have been bnt one opinion. 

Sir Robert Peel told him that, whilst Lc did not pretend to 
understand Chinese aflairs intimately, he certainly had a con- 
viction that he, Elliot, understood the public interests in that 
quarter better than most of the authorities by whom he had 
been judged ; and, for his own part, he fully concurred in Lord 
Aberdeen's opinion, that he was nob hlameable in the course he 
had taken concerning Chnsan and other qnestioned points. 
Lord Melbourne told him he had been " hastily judged." And 
when tidings came of the triumph of his successor, Lord Aber- 
deen wrote to congratulate him, and did so the more cordially 
" because the operation which had brought the war to a close 
was distinctly pointed oat and recommended by him so early as 
the 2Ist February, 1840, in his letters to Lord Auckland and 
Sir Frederick Maitland." 

So ends the story of my iriend's services in China. Though 
the Minister who recalled him had done so in ignorance of what 
he had achieved and in error as to what he had renounced, and 
in a total, though perhaps not unnatnral, misconception of his 
motives, plans, and purposes, yet, even under those misleading 
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conditions, he would probably bave pnt trust in Cbarlea Elliot 
and naited, had not the matter been urgent from another point 
of view. It waa in the weak latter daya of Lord Melbonme'a 
Government that these tilings befell. If the Goyeniment waa in 
Borae ignorance on the snbject, the people were not only ignorant, 
bat envenomed and inflamed ; and the Oovemment were goaded 
to what Lord Melbourne bo generously admitted to have been 
a " hoHt 7 jndgment," by a virulence of popnlar clamour and 
reproach which they coald not afford to disregard. And it is in 
this aspect of the aSair chiefly that I look upon it an instmctire. 
If I were generalizing from facts in history after the manner 
of the " Diacorsi," the warning which I ahould deduce from the 
narrative would be, that a government which is amenabte to a 
representetive assembly should be alow to engage in any military 
operations which in their progress may he liable to hindrance or 
vicissitude. There can be little doubt that if the House of 
CommouB had been reformed and converted into a body truly 
repreeenting popular impulses in the year 1810, the Duke of 
Wellington would have been recalled on his retreat to Torres 
Tedras. 
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